Your  advertising  gets  buying  action  which  no  other 
medium  con  match  when  you  place  it  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  More  than  any  other  medium,  the  newspaper 
gives  people  buying  ideas.  And  in  Chicago,  the 
Tribune  has  the  coverage  and  penetration  that 
produce  the  greotest  volume  of  soles. 

The  buying  action  of  readers  attracted  to  the 
Tribune  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31, 
1934,  over  $35,000,000.00  in  advertising — far 
more  than  was  ever  placed  in  a  similar  period  in 
any  other  newspaper  in  rhe  world.  Manufacturers, 
retailers  and  wont  advertisers  ploce  more  of  their 


budgets  in  the  Tribune  than  they  place  in  all  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

The  people  whose  buying  resulted  in  over 
$33,000,000.00  in  advertising  are  the  people  you 
want  to  sell.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  greatest 
influence  with  retailers.  They  are  the  ones  who  con 
give  your  brand  the  market  position  you  want  it 
to  occupy. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build  a  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand  among  the  families  who 
read  the  Tribune.  Why  not  osk  him  to  call? 


It’s  new . . .  It’s  strange . . .  It’s  filled  with  promise  for  you. 

It’s  time  to  meet  titanium 


Titanium  metal  promises  to  be  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  developments  of  our  time.  It  is  already  in  jet  planes 
and  airliners,  combining  strength  and  lightness  with  an 
amazing  resistance  to  heat  and  corrosion.  Its  future 
seems  unlimited. 

TITANIUM  METAL  IS  RARE  even  though  production 
has  skyrocketed  from  three  tons  in  1948  to  over  5,000 
tons  last  year.  And  the  Government  is  encouraging  in¬ 
dustry  to  produce  still  more. 

AFTER  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH,  Union  Carbide  has 
developed  a  new  production  process  and  is  building  a 
plant  with  an  annual  capacity  of  7,500  tons  of  crystal¬ 
line  titanium  sponge.  This  product  will  then  go  to  proc¬ 
essors  to  be  melted  and  formed  into  sheets,  plates,  and 
bars  suitable  for  use  by  manufacturers. 


PRODUCING  TITANIUM  is  a  natural  for  the  people 
of  Union  Carbide.  For  over  50  years,  one  of  their  many 
important  jobs  has  been  extracting  rare  and  useful 
metals  from  nature’s  ores.  Now  their  goal  is  to  improve 
and  speed  the  production  of  this  exciting  metal,  tita¬ 
nium,  so  that  it  can  fulfill  its  promise. 

FREE:  For  the  story  of  the  everyday  miracles  made  possible  by 
metals  such  as  titanium,  vanadium,  and  chromium,  write  for  the 
illustrated  booklet,  “Hot-Metal  Magic.”  Ask  for  booklet  MD. 

Union  Carbide 

AAD  CARBON  CORPORATION 

so  EAST  4JND  STREET  [TTWl  N  E  W  Y  O  R  K  1  7 .  N  ,  Y  . 
In  Canada:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED 


- - - - UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  include - - 

Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  National  Carbons  Acheson  Electrodes  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Frest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Pyrofax  Gas  Prestone  Ami-Freeze  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 
Union  Carbide  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  LiNDE  Oxygen  Bakelite,  Vinylite,  and  Krene  Plastics  Linde  Silicones 


WELCOME! 

To  Editors  and  Publishers: 

Please  make  our  facilities 
yours  during  the  AN  PA  meetings. 

We're  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
again;  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  friendly 
relations  we've  enjoyed  with 
you  and  your  newspapers. 

It  is  our  wish  that  your  visit 
be  a  most- pleasant  and 
memorable  one. 

So,  welcome! 

Cordially, 

United  Features 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1955 


be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


Remember! ...  You  can  be  sure  of  selling  this  No.  t  Test  Market 
ot  the  Middle  Atlantic  States*  only  one  way  .  .  .  because  only 
Syracuse  Newspapers  cover  it  completely. 

*Sales  Management's  Test  Market  Survey 


The  HEARTLAND 
of 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


Represented 


CIRCUUTION:  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HtUlD  joumil  4  HlSilB  IHtIKiH 

Evening  Swndey 

1H(  POST-ST&HOARD 

Horning  &  Sunday 


MOLONEY,  RE6AN  &  SCHMITT 


Our  l^eaderd 


Reporter  Crittenberger 

To  THE  Editor:  As  an 
adopted  Hoosier  who  went  to 
World  War  I  with  the  1st  In¬ 
diana  Infantry,  Machine  Gun 
Company  (151st  Infantry,  38th 
Division),  I  noted  the  April  9 
item  in  Ray  Erwin’s  Clippings 
Column  that  Lt.-Gen.  Willis  D. 
Crittenberger  revealed  he  once 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Bulletin. 

The  general’s  father.  Dale  J. 
Crittenberger,  was  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  for  many  years; 
George  D.  Crittenberger  is 
president  and  publisher  of  An¬ 
derson  Newspapers  (Bulletin 
and  Herald),  1955. 

I  would  guess  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  was  a  reporter  on  his 
father’s  newspaper  before  en¬ 
tering  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  to  start  a  military  career. 

P.  S. — Do  I  need  to  add  that 
I’m  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Clippings  Column? 

Lynn  S.  Miller 

Editor, 

Royal  Oak  (Mich)  Daily 

Tribune. 


City  Room  Zest 

To  THE  Editor:  It  was  in¬ 
deed  refreshing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  to  read  that  someone  has  at 
last  asked  for  a  return  of  the 
“old  city  room  zest.”  Dr. 
Henry  Ladd  Smith  has  said 
what  I’ve  been  wanting  to  hear 
for  quite  some  time.  (E  &  P, 
April  16,  page  32.) 

I  have  missed  the  city  room 
glamour  of  the  old  days,  but 
I’m  young  enough  and  idealistic 
enough  to  believe  that  its  re¬ 
turn  must  be  the  answer  to  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  so  prevalent 
in  the  newsroom  today. 

Most  young  reporters  are  full 
of  zest  and  bubbling  over  with 
initiative  when  they  first  begin 
their  careers  but  a  sense  of 
false  economics  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  and  an  attempt  by 
editors  to  sweep  away  all  glam¬ 
our  sometimes  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  reporting  is  just  an- 
•other  job.  And  when  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  standards  of  our  news¬ 
papers  will  fall. 

We  young  reporters  want 
money,  naturally.  We  spent 


thousands  of  dollars  getting  an 
education  and  a  couple  of  years 
at  low  salaries  getting  experi¬ 
ence  but  there  are  many  things 
that  can  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  high  salaries.  A  realization 
of  the  importance  of  our  jobs, 
a  deep  respect  for  them  and 
maybe  just  a  touch  of  glamour 
attached  to  it  would  help.  Most 
of  us  start  with  the  first  two 
qualities.  It’s  up  to  the  old- 
timers  to  help  us  keep  them  and 
to  furnish  the  third. 

Jack  T.  Parker 
Fort  Penning,  Ga. 

Admires  Aid  To  PR 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  manner  in  which 
E&P  has  helped  the  public  re¬ 
lations  profession  to  be  better 
understood  during  the  last  30 
years. 

Jos.  W.  Hicks 

Jos.  W.  Hicks  Oi'ganization 
Chicago,  Ill. 


^liort 
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Headlines : 

Strange  Tail  of  Missing  Pair 
Solved. — Alhambra  (  Calif.) 
Post  Advocate  Sunday  Shopyer. 


Welfare  Depai-tment  Faces 
Deficit  Spending  As  Tales  Tax 
Returns  Drop.  —  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Friday  Afternoon. 


May  Breakfast  Coming  Up! 
— Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Son- 
pa  reil. 

• 

Pilots  To  Attend  Fly-In 
Breakfast.  —  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Tallahassee  Man  Drowns  in 
River  Before  Relatives. —  Tal¬ 
lahassee  (Fla.)  Capital  Post. 

• 

If  You  Smoke,  Watch  Your 
Butt. — San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press. 


Vol.  88.  No.  19.  April  80.  1965.  Editor  ft  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  ^turday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
in  February  by  The  Editor  ft  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower, 
Times  Square.  New  York  86,  N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  8.  1879,  with  Titles 
Patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrighted  1956  by  The  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
Usher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  88.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and 
in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey 
ICity  7.  N.  J. 


The  big  SYRACUSE  MARKET  is  geHing  bigger  all  the  time.  Syr¬ 
acuse’s  strategic  location  and  superb  transportation  facilities 
have  made  it  a  top-ranking  distribution  center  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Industrial  diversity  ...  400  industries  representing  every 
basic  manufacturing  classification  .  .  .  give  it  robust  prosperity 
and  growth  potential. 


In  the  15-county  area  of  which  Syracuse  is  the  trading  center, 
there  are  401,900  families  (1,357,100  population)  with  annual 
spending  power  of  $1.9  billion!  The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  with 
223,103  daily  circulation,  serve  and  sell  that  market  more 
completely,  more  economically,  than  any  other  combination  of 
media  can  do! 
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8^  THE  miSTKEET  JOURMAL/ 

rt  A  CIRCULATION  OF  OVER  365,000, 
IE  JOURNAL  (E^VE$  EXECUTIVE 
VERA6E  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTKy 
VlTHOUr  WA6TE.  WE'LL  0E  OETTiNS 
IT  TO  'me  MEN  WHO  /V\AKe  THE 
Cl$ION5  AEOur  0OTH  EALE5  AND 
PLANT  LOCATION,  y—— > 


j  AND  tuey  HAVE  1,765  OAIUES,  '*41 
553  CONSUMER  MAGAZINES,  ^560  ^ 
RADIO  STATIONS  AND  330  TV  STATIONS 
- - .  TO  CHOOSE  FROM/  . .  ^ 


er  Problem 


SOUNDS  JUST  RIGHT  TO 
ME/  I  KNOW  Ba?y0ooy 
IS  TALKING  ABOUT  THE  i 

WAU  STREET  JOURHAL^ 

^^es^OAvs^  I  jp 


4  iv^e  SEEN  \ 
SOME  OF  THEIR  1 
RESULT  STORIES./ 
.  BEUEVE  ME, 

TME  JOURNAL 
REAay  PUUi/ 


AFTER  AU,  R3R  OUR  PROMOTION  ADVERTISING 
WERE  ID0KIN6  FOR  A  MePIUM  THAT  COVERS 
THE  BUSINESS  COAAMUNITy  AS  eFFECTIVELV  , 
AS  OUR  PAPER  COVERS  OOR  COMMUNITV.. .  < 

- 1  AND  IN  MY  BOOK  THAT  MEANS 

_ _  VIHEWAU  STREET  journal; 


PM/iAec/  at:  NEW  YORK  44  Broad  st.  •  CHICAGO  711  West  Monroe  st.*  DALLAS  911  Young  st.>  SAN  FRANCISCO  415  Bushst. 


(Advertisement) 


★  ★  ★ 


as  proof . . . 

i„l9547Cn  GENERAL  AND 

'  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISERS 
with  1,151,567  lines . . . 
used  The  CHRONICLE 

EXCLUSIVELY! 


The  CHRONICLE  had 


over 


4 

20 


times  as  many  exclusive 
accounts  as  the  POST! 

times  as  many  exclusive 
accounts  as  the  PRESS! 


THE 


REASON  . . . 


f 


Source:  Media  Record*  — Year  1954 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY— tVaVionol  Repreientativea 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Hay  Errin’. 


umn 


Press  Protector 

Julian  KRAWCHECK,  Cleveland  Press  ace  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  men’s  fashion  editor,  demonstrates  in  this 
United  Press  photo  the  new  Sunbrella.  As  its  name  suggests 
the  gadget  can  be  worn  by 
a  reporter  (if  he’s  got  a  real 
reporter’s  nerve)  to  ward  off 
rain  or  shine,  then  the  gadget 
folds  easily  in  a  pocket. 

Two  decades  ago  when  he 
and  I  were  cubs  on  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
he  was  no  better  groomed 
than  the  next  inky  so-and-so. 

Now  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  presi¬ 
dent,  a  guild  leader  and  a 
fashion  editor  yet,  behold 
him  in  all  his  sartorial 
splendor ! 

Reporter’s  Report 


JULIAN  KRAWCHECK 
"Look,  No  Hands!" 


It 


P  UTTING  THE  OLD  SAW  differently,  the  “Staff  Chaff”  rolumii 
of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post  remarks:  “It  must  be 
wonderful  to  work  for  a  newpaper;  you  interest  so  many  meetinf 
people!”  .  .  .  Bill  Glenn,  onre  with  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning 
Sentinel  and  with  E  &  P  and  a  co-founder  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
enjoys  ideal  resort  life  all  year  'round.  He  does  a  column  for 
the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  in  Winter  and  a  real  estate  page 
for  the  Hendersonville  (N.  C.)  Tintes-ISews  in  Summer.  .  .  .  Jim 
Bishop,  ex-newsman  author  of  the  hest-selling  “The  Day  Lincola 
Was  Shot”  (Harper  &  Bros.),  who  spoke  to  our  Civil  War  Bound  ^ 
Table  last  week,  writes  about  Clippings'  complimentary  comment: 
“Thank  you  for  the  kind  words.  I'll  go  home  and  beat  the  wife 
and  kids  and  teach  them  to  have  more  respect  for  authors.”  .  .  . 
The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  carried  a  trick  superimposed 
photo  of  its  book  editor,  Maurice  Dolbier,  interviewing  himself 
about  his  new  book,  “Nowhere  Near  Everest”  (Knopf). 


Phone  Phobia 

F  EATL’RE  AND  SUNDAY  EDITOR  Norman  Shavin,  State  Times,  Jackson 
Miss.,  a  new  daily,  writes:  "As  an  avid  reader  of  your  weekly  stint,  I 
noted  some  weeks  ago  a  reference  to  the  pulling  power  of  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  printed  in  a  daily.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a  similar 
response  which  resulted  from  an  allegedly  humorous  addition  to  a  story 
placed  by  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.” 

Repoter  Ralph  Hutto  opened  a  one-man  crusade  against  troublesome 
phone  calls,  and  threatened  to  install  an  automatic  answering  device. 
Mr.  Shavin  added  to  the  story  a  suggestion  that  readers  call  Mr.  Hutto’s 
number.  They  did.  The  reporter’s  roommate  had  to  flee  from  home  after 
more  than  85  calls  had  been  answered,  some  coming  in  at  the  unearthly 
hour  of  5  on  Sunday  morning.  The  roommate  wrote  a  feature  story 
about  his  troubles  for  the  State  Times,  concluding:  “Pick  on  Fred 
Sullens  or  Bob  Hederman.”  (They’re  head  men  over  at  the  rival  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger  and  News).  p 

The  earlier  phone  story  referred  to  by  Mr.  Shavin  was  an  account 
(April  2)  of  how  Jean  Yothers,  “On  the  Town”  columnist  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Star,  broke  down  the  city’s  telephone  system  with  calls 
when  she  carried  a  provocative  item. 

Incidentally,  Miss  Yothers  proves  she  not  only  is  a  clever  writer  but 
has  sound  judgment,  when  she  writes  Clippings:  “I  couldn’t  have  been 
more  pleased  had  I  made  the  cover  of  Time  magazine.  I  loved  each 
word.” 


Noblesse  Oblige? 

A  paper  known  for  spicy  tales.  So  there  was  put  a  ban  on  rot. 
Sodden  fury,  and  wayward  frails.  And  “circulation"  went  to  pot! 
Became  a  “bug"  on  public  morals;  Good  or  bad,  from  NEWS  dont 
People  said  this  nobler  tack  vary. 

Would  mean  a  halo  for  every  hack.  Lest  Noblesse  Oblige  be  YOUR 
Quit  reporting  juicy  quarrels!  Obituary! 

-Daniel  0’C:onnelL  « 
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5  MAKE-IT-YOURSELF  FEATURES 

THAT  WILL  AHRACT  READERS  AND  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


STAR  J 

FASHIONS  I 

ARE  CREATED  BY  A  ^ 
GROUP  OF  PROMINENT 
HIGH  FASHION  DESIGNERS. 


Here  is  a  fashion  feature  (with  patterns  avail¬ 
able)  produced  especially  and  exclusively  for 
newspapers. 

These  high  fashion  designs,  by 
Austine  LaMar,  Hilary  Leeds 
and  Mara  St.  John,  are  all  fresh,  < 
new  and  exclusive  creations  .  .  . 
with  an  eye  toward  mass  appeal. 

The  designers  are  literally  out- 
doing  themselves  with  colorful, 
attractive  creations  .  .  .  and  t'-Mi 
their  planning  moves  in  unison  ^ 

3^  with  the  new  fashion  trends. 


CAROL 

CURTIS 


These  fashions  are  available 
ONLY  through  the  STAR  PATTERN 
program.  The  art  is  serviced  with 
both  photographs  and  2-column 
mats  so  that  the  feature  will  fit 
any  space  requirement. 


The  New,  Revolutionary 
Newspaper  Needlework  Service. 

CAROL  CURTIS  was  the  first  multi-color 
transfer  pattern  feature  created  for  news¬ 
papers.  ...  It  has  leaped  to  widespread 
acceptance  among  women’s  edi¬ 
tors  and  newspaper  readers 
throughout  the  country.  This 
feature  includes  the  very  latest 
and  exclusive  needlework  and 
crochet  designs  in  addition  to  the 
attractive  multi-color  transfers. 

The  CAROL  CURTIS  fresh 
NEW  patterns  will  bring  many 
new  readers  and  added  revenue  to  your  news¬ 
paper. 

NEEDLEWORK  BOOK 

The  new  CAROL  CURTIS  Needlework  Guide 
showing  612  new  designs,  covering  everything 
from  a  variety  of  multi-colors  to  college 
“dorm”  slippers,  is  now  available.  This  NEW 
Needlework  Guide  is  offered  to  newspaper 
readers  as  a  special  service,  at  the  printing 
price  cost. 

— CAROL  CURTIS  is  released  for 
daily  publication  (in  a  new 
I  space  saving  format)  with  illus- 


PEERLESS 

THE  ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPER  DRESS 
PATTERN  FEATURE 


PEERLESS  has  served  some 
of  America’s  greatest  news- 
papers  for  over  52  years  and 
it  continues  to  lead  with  new  ‘ 

designs  .  .  .  and  fast  service  to  readers. 

Here  is  a  daily  Dress  Pattern  feature  that  has 
a  continuing  high  reader  appeal.  New  and 
wonderful  fabrics  are  changing  the  fashion 
picture.  .  .  .  New  textures,  from  dark-ground 
cottons  to  the  smart  prints  in  silk  and  rayon 
shantungs  .  .  .  and  new  fabric  combinations. 
Sharp  black  and  white  motifs  ...  an  array  of 
cool  new  colors  and  clear,  clean  pastels  .  .  . 
bid  for  summer  popularity.  They  are  as  re¬ 
freshing  as  a  cool  ocean  breeze  .  .  .  and  with 
the  PEERLESS  patterns  you  have  the  magic 
needed  to  turn  all  these  fabulous  fabrics  into 
the  newest  and  most  exciting  seasonable 
dresses. 

Out  of  our  3  service  centers  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Montreal  all  reader  orders  are 
filled  within  24  hours.  The  PEERLESS  Daily 
Dress  Pattern  service  is  already  being  used  by 
over  300  newspapers  and  current  orders  are 
running  at  an  “all  time  high  peak.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  of  PEERLESS 
leadership  .  .  .  new  and  inviting  designs  .  .  . 
high  reader  following  .  .  .  better  reader  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  and  more  profit  to  newspapers  on 
partnership  basis.  Your  inquiry  for  additional 
literature  and  comparison  to  other  services  is 
invited,  without  any  obligation. 


mats  so  that  th.  teatur.  w.ii  ht  f  trations  matted.  Send  for  par-  literature  and  comparison  to  other  services  is 

I  any  space  requirement.  •“  ticulars  without  obligation.  invited,  without  any  obligation. 

We  hove  three  (3)  reader  service  mailing  affices  far  the  abave  pattern  features  including  New  Yark  City,  N.  Y. 
. .  .  San  Francisca,  Calif.  ...  Mantreal,  Canada,  ta  assure  prompt  delivery  of  patterns  ta  newspaper  readers. 


^  EASI-BILD 

WOODWORK  PATTERNS 

Guided  by  clear,  simple  directions,  anything  from  a  “what-not  shelf” 
to  a  greenhouse  can  be  built  by  using  the  EASI-BILD  FULL  SIZE 
WOODWORK  PATTERNS  .  .  .  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort 
.  .  .  and  no  special  skills  are  needed. 

This  service  is  offered  to  newspapers  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  There 
are  no  blueprints  or  technically  worded  instructions  .  .  .  just  easy  full- 
size  patterns  to  follow.  EASI-BILD  patterns  have  been  carefully  de¬ 
signed  by  DON  BR.ANN  (the  originator  of  full  size  woodwork  patterns! 
to  fill  the  need  of  the  tremendous  “do-it-yourself”  trend  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country. 

The  service  will  attract  new  advertising  from  all  kinds  of  building  sup¬ 
plies  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers.  It  is  a  weekly  “make-it-yourself” 
service  feature  with  proven  reader  appeal. 

-Mats  and  photographs  of  illustrations  are  supplied.  It  is  ideal  for 
building  pages  or  real  estate  sections.  .  .  .  Scheduled  for  once-a-week 
publication. 

Compare  EASI-BILD  designs,  illustrations  and  step  by  step  direc¬ 
tions  and  price  to  readers,  with  any  other  woodwork  service.  Send  for 
samples,  without  obligation. 


■PIP  DESIRABLE  HOMES 
HOUSE  PLANS 

Here  is  a  once-a-week  House  Plans  newspaper  service  feature  that  will 
help  build  NEW  advertising  from  many  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
It  offers  complete  reader  aid,  including:  Your  Budget  .  .  .  Your  Lot 
.  .  .  How  to  Select  Plans  .  .  .  Economy  of  Design  ,  ,  .  Plans  and  Speci¬ 
fications  .  .  .  Financing  .  .  .  Wiring  .  .  .  Foundations  .  .  .  Landscaping 
.  .  .  Plumbing  .  .  .  Painting  .  .  .  Ventilating  and  Heating  .  .  .  Legal 
Aspects  and  Insurance,  etc. 

NOW  READY  is  the  new  136-page  beautifully  printed  book  (in  color) 
which  is  now  available  to  readers  at  printing  cost,  in  addition  to  the 
other  services.  This  is  an  improved  home  building  service  featuring  a 
complete  collection  of  “DESIRABLE  HOMES”  House  Plans. 

Photographs  and  mats  of  attractive  homes  are  supplied  for  greater 
reader  appeal.  Released  for  weekend  publication.  We  suggest  you 
send  for  sample  releases  and  profit-sharing  plan  .  .  .  without  obligation. 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


250  RANK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Tol.  RLaza  1-2470 
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See  how  newspapers  use  FOTOSETTERS:  Intertype  Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria  during  the  ANPA  Convention 


LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  FOR  PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TYPESEUING  MACHINES  AND  METHODS 


A  TYPICAL  APPLICATION 

I.  Fotosetter  composition  in  galley 
form  for  head,  text,  prices  quickly 
set  on  photographic  paper.  De¬ 
veloped,  dried,  smearproof  in5 
minutes. 


Make-up  of  art  and  copy  is  easy 
and  quick,  with  newly  developed 
techniques. 

Clean  non-smearing  proofs  are 
rapidly  made. 

Photographic  negative  of  com¬ 
plete  ad  made  in  one  shot. 
Automatically  etched  engraving 
for  stereo  or  direct  printing. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


2rmng  effectively  used  by  NEWSPAPERS? 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER  is  the  keystone 
of  new  photographic  typesetting  methods 


It’s  no  dream,  or  even  an  experiment.  It’s  a  fact  that 
photographic  typesetting  in  newspapers  is  proving 
through  daily,  routine  performance  to  be  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical.  Photographic  typesetting,  using 
Fotosetter  machines,  has  now  been  in  commercial  use 
for  six  years.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  dependable  and 
far  more  versatile  way  to  set  type. 

New  auxiliary  techniques  provide  hitherto  unknown 
flexibility  and  speed  in  make-up.  Photographic  type¬ 
setting  fits  in  perfectly  with  automatic  engraving. 
Fotosetter  usefulness  doesn’t  stop  with  ad  work.  It’s 
also  a  natural  for  special  sections  and  job  work. 

Newspaper  Fotosetter  users,  some  of  whom  now 
have  more  than  one  machine,  include: 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

John  H.  Perry  Newspapers,  Ocala,  Florida 
The  South  Bend  Tribune 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald 

Photographic  composition  may  be  a  solution  to  many 
of  your  composing  room  problems.  We  will  be  glad 
to  study  your  situation  and  make  recommendations. 


If  it  isn't  made  bv  Intertype 
it  isn't  a  Fotosetier 


360  Furman  Street.  Brooklyn  I,  New  York  •  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


FOTOSLTTF.R  nd  rcgisicreU  trademark  •  Fotosetter  Tunes  Ri>man  and  l^  ulura  families. 


Newsprint  Tiering  Machine 

THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY, 

General  Office  and  Factory 

728 — 61st  Street  •  Brooklyn,  New  York 


•  Stereotype  Plate  Pneumatic  Drops 

•  Stereotype  Plate  Electric  Elevators 

•  Stereotype  Plate  Pressroom 

Conveyors 

•  Newsprint  Chutes 

•  Newsprint  Elevators 

9  Newsprint  Pneumatic  Drops 


*  Newsprint  Conveyors 

*  Newsprint  Track  Systems 

*  Newsprint  Transfer  Tables 

*  Newsprint  Dollies 

*  Mailroom  Loose  Stack  Conveyors 

*  Mailroom  Bundle  Conveyors 

*  Mailroom  Tables 


INC. 


*  Mailroom  Bundle  Spiral  Chutes 

*  Mailroom  Wire  Tying  Machine 

Feeder  Conveyors 

*  Mailroom  Pushers  (Milwaukee 

Journal  Feeder  Mechanism) 

*  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders 

*  Press  Floors 

-  Jl 


Moilroom  Wire  Tying  Machine 


Telescoping  Truck  Loaders 


Newsprint  Conveyor 


Newsprint  Track  System 


Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor  System 


•  There  is  no  one  stock  answer  to  every 
handling  problem  imposed  by  modern 
newspaper  plant  operation.  That  is 
why  JAMPOL,  with  more  than  25  years’ 
specialized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  field,  can  be  of  such  practi¬ 
cal  value  in  designing  the  handling 
system  and  equipment  that  will  increase 
your  plant's  efficiency  .  .  .  make  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  your  operational 


Non-slip  Press  Floor 

costs  . . .  and  reduce  production  delays 
to  a  minimum. 


Milwoukee  Journol  Pusher  Mechonism 


WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  DISCUSS  THE  APPLICATION 

OF  JAMPOL  METHODS  &  EQUIPMEHT  to  your  problem 
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Let  a  "Branham- man”  help  you 


Detroit  « 


Chicago  4 


Los  Angeles  ^ 


Memphis  i 


AND  HELP  IS  NEAR  AT  HAND 

With  eleven  offices  throughout  the  country  a  Branham-man  is  only  minutes 
away  from  your  office.  These  men  offer  the  service,  skill  and  experience 
necessary  to  make  your  advertising  investment  most  profitable. 

Branham-men  are  seasoned  advertising  counselors.  Market  and  media-wise 
they  are  in  constant  daily  contact  with  all  factors  that  develop  national 
advertising  policy  and  campaigns.  Branham  is  a  sales  organization 
representing  leading  media  and  serving  advertising  agencies  and  national 
advertisers.  Branham-men  also  work  closely  with  field  representa¬ 
tives,  distributors,  dealers,  etc. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


tA/€l/€€m€t/ 


Miami  A 


THE 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 
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To  give  the  news 
impartially,  without 
fear  or  favor, 
regardless  of  any 
party,  sect  or 
interest  involved.” 


zxrs.  I  J|j(jrk  Sime^ 
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ANPA  Faces  Prosecution 
In  Broad  Anti-Trust  Case 


Ad  Agency  Credit  System  Called 
Conspiracy  Under  Sherman  Act 

By  Jerry  Walker 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  BROWNELL  has  flashed  the  green 
light  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for  an  anti-trust  law  pros¬ 
ecution  that  sweeps  across  the  publishing  industry. 

Under  immediate  attack  as  an  alleged  conspiracy  in  price¬ 
fixing  (a  violation  of  Section  1,  Sherman  Act)  is  the  system 
employed  for  many  years  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  grant  accreditation  to  advertising  agencies. 


After  the  ANPA  membership, 
in  executive  session  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  had  heard  an  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  case — in¬ 
volving  a  price-fixing  charge 
rather  than  monopolization  — 
General  Manager  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  announced  to  the  press 
that  it  was  the  consensus  that 
“we  will  not  take  this  lying 
down.” 

By  formal  action  and  un¬ 
animous  vote,  Mr.  Williams  re¬ 
ported,  the  members  left  the 
matter  of  conferring  further 
with  Mr.  Brownell  and  his  aides 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers. 
There  was  an  expression,  Mr. 
Williams  said,  of  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  the  officers  had 
already  done  and  would  do. 

Two  courses  of  action  were 
obviously  open:  1.  Signing  of  a 
consent  decree';  2.  Go  to  trial. 
One  member  asked,  according 
to  Mr.  Williams,  whether  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  “fix  up 
a  decree  that  would  be  alright 
with  us.”  This  would  entail  an 
admission  that  ANPA  had  been 
doing  the  things  alleged,  Mr. 
Williams  remarked. 

Files  Search  Last  Year 

In  the  making  since  last  May, 
1954,  when  FBI  agents  moved 
into  ANPA  Headquarters  of¬ 
fices  and  scrutinized  files  going 
back  to  the  1920’s,  the  formal 
petition  for  a  decree  has  been 
drafted  and  presented  to  ANPA 
officers  for  study  and  as  a  basis 
for  discussing  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  membership. 

The  filing  of  a  complaint  in 
the  United  States  Court  for 


the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  has  be^n  held  in  abeyance, 
pending  a  series  of  conferences 
in  Washington  between  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Brownell,  Judge 
Stanley  A.  Barnes  and  Victor 
H.  Kramer  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Division,  on  one  hand,  and 
spokesme'n  for  several  trade 
associations  in  the  publishing 
business. 

A  half  a  dozen  such  associa¬ 
tions,  the  ANPA,  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  among  them,  would  be 
named  as  defendants  if  the 
civil  case  goes  to  court. 

Even  the  govemme'nt’s  in¬ 
vestigators  are  vague  as  to  the 
time  the  agency  recognition 
system  began  so  the  complaint 
states  only  that  it  has  been 
operative  "since  1917”  as  a  com¬ 
bination  and  conspiracy  stand¬ 
ardizing  rates  and  commissions 
for  a  favored  group. 

General  Counsel  Elisha  Han¬ 
son  concluded  his  report  to  the 
convention  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Anti-Trust  Division  is 
making  the  Association  and  its 
members  “the  guinea  pig  in  its 
effort  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  through  judicial  decision 
rather  than  through  legislative 
enactment.” 

“The  issue  has  been  drawn,” 
he  declared.  “It  should  be  met 
head  on.  It  should  be  met  head 
on  not  for  your  selfish  self  in¬ 
terest,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  receive  and 
impart  information  free  from 


such  a  control  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  is  now  proposed.” 

The  ultimate  aim,  he  pointed 
out,  is  to  prohibit  newspaper 
publishers  from  gathering  and 
imparting  information  about 
matters  of  their  own  concern. 
The  industry,  he  added,  is  being 
attacked  because  of  the  very 
independence  of  its  members. 

The  Anti-Trust  Division  takes 
the  position  that  the  failure  of 
the  FTC  to  prosecute  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  advertising 
business  25  years  ago  was  based 
upon  a  different  interpretation 
of  law  than  prevails  today. 

The  current  interest  in  alleg¬ 
ed  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  decisions  since 
1947,  has  cast  a  new  light  on 
restraint-of-trade  law.  Notably 
in  this  regard  there  was  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  outlawed  commission 
practices  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness. 

Uniform  Standards 

In  general,  the  charge  against 
the  publishing  industry’s  trade 
associations  is  that  they  have 
adopted — “by  conscious  par- 
allellism”  —  substantially  uni¬ 
form  standards  for  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  only  those  granted 
recognition  are  extended  credit 
and  allowed  commissions. 

The  recognition  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the'  government,  in¬ 
volves  (a)  a  fixed  commission, 
(b)  denial  of  credit,  (c)  re¬ 
fusal  to  authorize  rebating  and 
splitting  of  commissions,  (d) 
requiring  adherence  to  publish¬ 
ed  rate  cards  (e)  denial  of 
recognition  to  house  agencies 
and  those  which  split  commis¬ 
sions  with  advertisers,  (f) 
charging  gross  rates  to  direct 
advertisers. 

The  newspapers’  local-gen¬ 
eral  rate  differential  would  be 
included  in  the  far-ranging 
scope  of  the  case. 

Protected  Competition 

In  January,  1930,  the  FTC 
announced  the  end  of  a  five- 
year  investigation  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  complaint  against 


SALUTATION  of  publishors  it  ro- 
turnod  by  President  Eisenhower 
at  AP  luncheon.  In  background, 
Florence  Henderson,  who  tang 
the  National  Anthem. 

AAAA,  ANPA,  SNPA  and 
others.  Spokesmen  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  hailed  this 
decision  as  a  victory  for  their 
contention  that  the  agency 
recognition  and  commission  sys¬ 
tem  protected  fair  competition 
between  advertisers  and  be¬ 
tween  agents  and  discouraged 
discrimination  in  rates. 

Secret  rebating,  they  claimed, 
would  plunge  the  business  into 
chaos.  They  had  argued  further 
that  advertising  could  not  be 
construed  as  interstate  com¬ 
merce  but  courts  since  thefn 
have  ruled  to  the  contrary. 

Last  July,  following  the 
government’s  activity,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  abandoned  its  agency  ac¬ 
creditation  system. 

(Continued  on  paye  134) 
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Costs  Can  Be  Cut  By  New 
Methods,  ANPA  Panel  Says 


Photo  Composition,  Employe 
Cooperation  and  Planning  Help 

By  Hay  Erwin 

Costs  can  be  cut  by  newspapers  by  using  new  machines  and 
methods,  by  scientific  cost  control  planning,  by  employe  co¬ 
operation  and  by  product  promotion. 

That  helpful  and  hopeful  premise  was  proclaimed  before 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  by 
a  convinced  and  convincing  six-member  panel  on  costs  at  the 
general  session  of  the  convention  Wednesday  morning. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke  - 

(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
moderator  of  the  panel,  assert-  challenge  is  by  employing  new 
ed  in  opening  the  discussion  scientific  methods,”  asserted 
that  spiralling  costs  made  it  Mr.  Snyder  with  conviction, 
imperative  that  newspaper  pub-  “We  have  been  experimenting 
lishers  study  and  utilize  every  with  Photon  and  find  it  in- 

me'ans  of  cost  cutting.  creases  speed  and  cuts  costs. 

Extensive  Experiments  We  are  sure  we  are  on  the 

He  called  on  C.  M.  Snyder,  right  track  and  that  money  can 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  be  saved  by  rapid  composition 
to  report  on  extensive  experi-  display  and  classified  ad- 
ments  his  newspaper  has  made  yertising.  It  saves  labor  and 
with  new  photo  composition  time. 

methods  and  other  modem  de-  “Our  editorial  page  is  set 
vices  to  slash  production  costs,  every  day  by  photo  composition 
“We  are  concerned  with  costs  and  we  use  rapid  Dow  etch- 
that  spiralled,  brought  the  net  ing,”  Mr.  Snyder  continued, 

down,  and  we  have  concluded  “The  time  is  from  two  to  two 

and  one-half  hours  and  that 
time  will  be  cut.  It  is  stripped 
E  &  P  INDEX  acetate  in  45  minutes  and 

ANPA  Committees;  that  time  will  be  cut.  Display 

Advertising  Agencies  48  ads  are  set  rapidly.  Once  we 

Education  62  get  experienced  and  have  a 

Federal  I..aw8  20  production  line,  the  system  will 

Labor  Relations  23  save  costs.” 

Mechanical  Dept.  70  Newspapers  Negligent 

Mernbcrshi  56  Dwight  asked  him  if  he 

NeTspaperbovs  80  believed  newspapers  have  been 

Newsnrint  21  negligent  of  new  processes. 

Press^^clmunications  54  ,  “Df  nitely,”  replied  Mr  Sny- 

tRelav  Press'^  58  Newspapers  have  lagged 

H  .  22  behind  every  industry,  which 

esearc  indictment  of  the  ANPA 

y  laboratory  at  Easton,  which  has 

.  ..  rn  been  of  great  help.” 

ranspor  a  ion  moderator  asked  Mr. 

Advertising  News  25-34  Snyder  if  a  shop  can  make  sav- 

Circulation  80  jngs  without  a  complete  change- 

Editorial 
Personals 
Promotion 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 
Shop  Talk 
Short  Takes 
Syndicates 


Personals  75  “Yes,  we  have  gone  far 

Promotion  82  enough  with  two  Photon  ma- 

Ray  Erwin's  Column  4  chines  to  know  that  savings  can 

Shop  Talk  144  be  made  and  I  think  we  will 

Short  Takes  2  go  right  on  through  the  com- 

Syndicates  124  posing  room.  You  can  really 

What  Readers  Say  2  cut  costs  which  is  so  necessary 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  in  the  face  of  unprecedented 

publication  may  be  reproduced  unbalanced  demands  of  la- 
provided  acknowledgment  is  bor  umons  and  newsprint  manu- 

made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub-  facturers.  We  have  got  to  fol- 

LISHER  copyright  and  date  of  ^be  path  of  industrial 

{sgu,e.  plants  and  adopt  scientific 

* _  methods  of  manufacturing.  Our 


fundamental  job  is  to  meet  our 
responsibility  and  turn  out  the 
best  newspaper  possible  and 
cost-cutting  is  the  answer. 

“The  Dow  high-speed  etch  is 
another  cost-saving  device,”  Mr. 
Snyder  concluded. 

Increased  Revenue 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  the  next 
panel  member,  felt  that  in¬ 
creased  revenue  is  the  immedi¬ 
ate  need  of  newspapers.  Mr. 
Scripps  emphasized  (1)  the  im¬ 
portance  of  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  research,  (2)  the  import¬ 
ance  of  promotion  of  editorial 
services,  (3)  the  importance  of 
developing  a  relationship  or 
pattern  between  cost  and  rev¬ 
enue  so  when  business  fiuctu- 
ates  costs  can  be  controlled. 

“I  agree  newspapers  need 
new  technology  but  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  channel  open  is  increased 
revenue,”  asserted  Mr.  Scripps. 
“Technology  may  be  tomorrow’s 
answer  but  the  answer  today 
is  to  keep  revenue  in  line  with 
today’s  cost.  We  have  expand¬ 
ing  circulation,  advertising,  em¬ 
ployment  and  economy  but  cir¬ 
culation  is  behind  population 
growth. 

“We  have  our  highest  pros¬ 
perity  and  yet  the  number  of 
newspapers  declines,”  warned 
Mr.  Scripps.  “It  is  essential  to 
the  health  of  newspapers  that 
we  have  a  research  program. 
It  is  my  suspicion  that  we  do 
not  get  a  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar.  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  cost  of  our  editorial 
product  is  that  the  reader  is 
behind  in  paying  costs. 

Selling  Job 

“Of  course,  this  information 
is  no  good  unless  we  act  upon 
it,”  added  Mr.  Scripps.  “If  we 
are  to  keep  healthy  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  we  have  got  to  do  a 
selling  job  to  the  American 
people.  We  need  to  remind 

■  people  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
newspaper.” 

In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Scripps  praised  the  column, 
“Miracle  On  My  Doorstep,” 

'  written  by  Bob  Considine, 

■  Hearst  columnist. 

I  “We  must  do  for  our  editorial 
service  what  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  does  for  advertising,” 
suggested  Mr.  Scripps.  “By 
1  1975,  we  will  have  50,000,000  or 
60,000,000  adults  who  grew  up 
while  television  and  other  media 


Gannett  Remains 
In  Critical  Condition 

The  condition  of  Frank  E. 
Gannett  remained  “very  criti- 
'"’I”  as  E  &  P’s  Convention 
Number  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  The  founder  of  the 
Gannett  Group  has  been  in 
Highland  Hospital,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  past  week,  fol- 
lowing  a  fall  at  his  home.  He 
suffered  a  broken  vertebra. 

were  operating  and  we  cannot 
take  it  for  granted  any  longer 
that  we  can  meet  costs  with  in¬ 
creased  revenue.” 

Mr.  Scripps  suggested  that 
the  ANPA  conduct  busine.ss  re¬ 
search  and  carry  on  a  national 
promotion  program  directed  to 
the  reading  public  and  explore 
every  way  of  developing  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Dwight  asked  Mr.  Scripps 
about  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  relationship. 

“It  varies  in  individual  loca¬ 
tions  and  local  conditions  are  a 
major  factor,”  replied  Mr. 
Scripps.  “It’s  a  matter  of  bal¬ 
ance  and  it  requires  study.” 

INCPO’s  Work 
The  next  panelist,  Lyle  L. 
Erb,  Copley  Press,  Ix)s  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif.,  discussed  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  and  its 
work  for  its  400  member  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  program  enables  any 
publisher  or  controller  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  costs  are, 
basic  to  reducing  costs,”  said 
Mr.  Erb.  “Costs  should  be  al¬ 
located  as  to  news  content  and 
classification  of  advertising, 
product  costs  and  all  other  costs 
being  distributed  proportion¬ 
ately. 

“Newspaper  groups  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  Pennsylvania  have 
made  cost  studies  which  show 
that  revenue  paid  hy  the  read¬ 
er  does  not  pay  for  the  reading 
content,”  he  continued.  “It 
should  be  determined  what  the 
reader  should  pay  for  his  share, 
what  the  retail  advertiser 
should  pay  for  his  share  and 
so  on.  They  are  getting  a  whale 
of  a  bargain  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

;  Mr.  Erb  pointed  to  the  danger 
of  comparative  data  with  other 
’  newspapers  because  sometimes 
two  papers  actually  are  not 
comparing  the  same  thing. 

,  Personnel  Turnover 

r  Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis 
•  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  ex- 
)  plained  in  detail  how  a  person- 
i  (Continued  on  page  137) 
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Ike  Reveals  Atomic  Ship 
Plan  to  Associated  Press 


Heiskell  Criticizes  and  Starzel 
Defends  News  Report  At  AP  Meet 

By  Ray  Erwin 

President  Eisenhower  revealed  to  members  and  guests  of 
the  Associated  Press,  at  their  annual  luncheon  Monday,  plans 
to  build  an  atomic-powered  merchant  ship  to  cruise  the  world 
and  demonstrate  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

The  new  ship,  powered  with  an  atomic  reactor,  will  not 
require  refueling  for  “scores  of  thousands  of  miles  of  opera¬ 
tion,”  asserted  the  President.  “Visiting  the  ports  of  the  world, 
it  will  demonstrate  to  people  everywhere  this  peace  time  use 
of  atomic  energy,  harnessed  for  the  improvement  of  human 
living.  In  part,  the  ship  will  be  an  atomic  exhibit;  carrying 
to  all  people  practical  knowledge  of  the  usefulness  of  this  new 
science  in  m^icine,  agriculture  and  power  production.” 

The  President  outlined  other  — 
means  of  promoting  trade  and  service  to  the  country, 
cooperative  work  for  peace  “Always,  I  feel  it  is  a  spe- 

throughout  the  free  world.  cial  privilege  when  I  can  meet 
At  the  close  of  the  address,  with  men  and  women  of  the 
applause  continued  so  long  and  newspaper  profession,”  he  said, 
loud  the  President  had  to  rise  “Our  newspapers  have  tradi- 
three  times,  flash  his  infectious  tionally  been  a  guarantee  that 
grin  and  wave  his  hand  in  truth  will  reach  every  part  of 
thanks.  our  country  and  all  the  free 

1,437  Attend  peoples  of  the  world.  And 

The  AP  had  issued  1,437  never  was  it  more  important 
tickets  to  the  affair,  in  the  than  it  is  today  that  the  people 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal-  of  the  entire  world  have  free 
dorf-Astoria.  This  was  the  larg-  access  to  the  truth.” 
est  attendance  in  the  history  At  this  point,  he  interpolated 

of  the  century-old  news  agency,  into  his  prepared  text:  “I  have 
Ike,  obviously  in  a  happy  heard  a  lot  about  a  one-party 
frame  of  mind,  began  with  a  press.  I  don’t  know  just  what 
tribute  to  the  press  and  its  that  is  but  I  do  trust  the  aim 


of  your  party  is  to  carry  the 
truth  to  the  people — if  so,  I’d 
like  to  apply  for  membership.” 

Continuing  his  discussion  of 
newspapers,  the  President  said: 

“Recently  I  read  a  story 
about  one  particular  segment 
of  the  American  newspaper 
community  and  how  it  helped 
spread  the  truth  even  beyond 
the  barriers  devised  against  its 
communication — into  the  homes 
of  the  Communist-dominated 
lands. 

“Some  20,000  newspaperboys 
voluntarily  conducted  a  fund¬ 
raising  campaign  for  the  Cru¬ 
sade  for  freedom.  That  Cru¬ 
sade  brings  truth  to  those  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  people 
who  otherwise  could  not  have 
it.  Of  course,  the  boys’  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  one  of  the  normal 
activities  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers — but  the  incident  gives 
heai'tening  evidence  of  newspa¬ 
per  people’s  unflagging  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
and  of  human  hope  for  peace. 

“Certainly,  I  am  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  that  boys  of  this 
nation  will  freely  give  of  their 
time  and  their  energy — and 
their  hearts — to  help  bring  in¬ 
formation  of  today’s  world  to 
those  whose  masters  provide 
them  only  propaganda. 

“In  this  day,  every  resource 
of  free  men  must  be  mustered 


INS  Claims  Beat 
On  Ike's  AP  Talk 

INS  claimed  a  beat  of 
three  hours  on  the  story  that 
President  Eisenhower  would 
talk  about  an  atomic  ship  in 
his  AP  address. 

A  note  to  editors  explained 
that  the  “scoop”  had  been 
scored  by  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondent  Robert  E.  Clark 
as  a  result  of  information 
obtained  by  checking  con¬ 
tacts  to  get  a  clue  to  the 
President’s  thetne.  He  filed 
his  bulletin  lead  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  boarding  the 
press  plane  in  Washington. 
It  was  only  when  the  plane 
was  airborne  that  the  report¬ 
ers  received  texts  of  the  AP 
speech,  INS  said. 

if  we  are  to  remain  free;  every 
bit  of  our  wit,  our  courage  and 
our  dedication  must  be  mobil¬ 
ized  if  we  are  to  achieve  genu¬ 
ine  peace.  There  is  no  age  nor 
group  nor  race  that  cannot 
help. 

ASNE  Speech 

“Just  over  two  years  ago  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  I  then 
pledged  your  Government  to  an 
untiring  search  for  a  just  peace 
as  a  fixed  and  abiding  objec¬ 
tive.  In  our  search  for  peace  we 
shall  not  be  bound  by  slavish 
adherence  to  precedent  or 
halted  by  the  lack  of  it.  The 
spirit  of  this  search  influences 
every  action  of  your  Adminis- 

(Continued  on  page  126) 


TRADITIONAL  TOAST  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  news  cameras.  At  the  rostrum,  AP  President  Robert  McLean:  at 
V  acknowledged  by  General  Eisenhower  at  AP  luncheon,  under  fire  of  President's  right,  John  S.  Knight.  (Photo  by  James  L  Collings.) 
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bureau  of  advertising 

‘Second  Best  Year’ 

In  National  Ad  $ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Expenditures  by  national  advertisers  in  newspapers  last  year 
hit  $594,120,000,  off  1.2%  from  the  1953  all-time  record  total 
of  $601,224,000,  it  was  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  during  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session.  The  1954 
total  marked  the  second  highest  newspaper  total  on  record. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bu-  .  .  .  which,  we  feel  with  firm 
reau  released  Media  Records’  conviction,  has  been  a  strong 


first  quarter  1955  linage  figures 
for  no  cities  showing  a  gain 
in  national  advertising  of  8.1% 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  first  quarter  linage  this 
year  was  12.2%  ahead  of  the 
1953  pace. 

Gains  for  the  first  quarter 
were  recorded  by  a  number  of 
major  linage  classifications  as 
follows:  Groceries,  4.7%;  Bak¬ 
ing  Products,  29.7%;  Dairy 
Products,  44%;  Hou.sing  Equip¬ 
ment,  26.9%;  Public  Utilities, 
16%;  Transportation,  18.8%; 
Air  Lines,  29.2%;  Wearing  Ap¬ 
parel,  18%;  Automotive,  19.3%; 
Pas.senger  Cars,  26.4%;  Gaso¬ 
line  and  Oils,  15.1%;  and  Tires 
and  Tubes,  61.7%. 

Special  Award 

A  highlight  of  the  Bureau 
session  was  the  presentation  of 
a  special  award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.,  and  its  advertising  agency 
Needham,  Ix)uis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
which  spent  $4,000,000  in  news¬ 
paper  space  to  advertise  “all” 
detergent. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  to  Roy  L.  Branden- 
burger,  vicepresident  of  Mon¬ 
santo,  and  to  Melvin  Brorby, 
senior  vicepresident  of  the 
agency. 

In  accepting  the  award  Mr. 
Brandenburger  said  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  had  been 
chosen  because  “it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  multiply  the  efforts  of 
our  people  many-fold,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  pro¬ 
vided  that  opportunity.” 

He  said  that  in  the  last  two 
years  “all”  has  vaulted  from 
10th  to  fourth  place  nationally, 
and  in  certain  markets  in  re¬ 
cent  months  has  attained  a 
second  or  a  third  position 
among  all  heavy-duty  soaps  and 
detergents. 

Future  Plans 

Mr.  Brandenburger,  looking 
into  the  future,  told  his  audi¬ 
ence:  “We  will  continue  to  em¬ 
phasize  newspaper  advertising 


contributing  factor  to  the  sharp 
upward  progress  of  ‘all’.” 

He  added  that  this  fall  Mon¬ 
santo  will  change  from  local  to 
network  TV.  “But,  in  addition, 
we  are  dedicated  to  a  program 
which  will  make  our  newspaper 
advertising  even  more  effec¬ 
tive,”  he  said. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Brandenbur¬ 
ger  expressed  concern  over  the 
“degree  of  shallowness  in  the 
‘lick  and  a  promise’  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandising  service  which  is  of¬ 
fered  by  newspapers  in  certain 
markets.” 

Where  $  $  Go 

Where  the  Bureau  members’ 
dollars  go  was  explained  by 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  Bureau  chair¬ 
man  and  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  MinneapoHa 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  Bureau,  operating  with 
120  employes  in  offices  in  five 
cities  last  year  operated  on  a 
budget  of  $1,670,000.  The  bud¬ 
get  for  next  year,  Mr.  Swan 
said,  will  be  $1,700,000. 

He  pointed  out  that  $840  out 
of  each  $1000  of  dues  income  is 
spent  for  direct  selling  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  or  for  sales 
tools  prepared  by  the  retail, 
research  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  The  remaining  $160  out 
of  each  $1,000  of  dues  spent 
goes  for  rent,  utilities,  office 
etc.  and  the  salaries  for  office 
employes  in  New  York,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Swan  emphasized  that 
members  of  the  board,  plans 
committee,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  the  plans  commit¬ 
tee  all  meet  three  and  four 
times  a  year  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

Answers  $1.6-MilIion  Query 
Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  and 
president  of  Tulsa  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  spotlight¬ 
ed  numerous  selling  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Bureau  and  said: 

“A  $1,670,000  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising!  Yes,  we’ve  come  a 
long  way  from  1913  and  a  $25,- 


GREETINGS  .  .  .  James  Wright  Brown,  chairman  of  tha  board,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  pins  an  orchid  from  Hawaii  on  the  lapel  of  L.  W. 
McFetridge>  secretary-treasurer.  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  of  Tulsa. 


000  Bureau  .  .  .  join  with  me  in 
thanking  the  stars  above  that 
this  expensive  and  sensitive 
business  of  ours  has  such  a 
selling  front  as  the  Bureau  ...” 

Peter  Benziger,  Ridder-Johns, 
Inc.,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Re¬ 
presentatives,  filled  in  publish¬ 
ers  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
recently  formed  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  his  chapter. 

“In  this  project  we  are  all  in 
agreement  on  one  thing,  we  are 
going  to  accentuate  the  positive 
and  talk  to  these  advertisers  in 
terms  of  their  own  business, 
and  we  are  going  to  sell  for 
newspapers  —  not  against  other 
media,”  Mr.  Benziger  declared. 

“All  of  us,”  he  said,  “have  a 
job  to  do  in  establishing  a 
sound,  intellectual  bridgehead  in 
the  advertiser’s  thinking.  We 
can’t  do  it  by  selling  against 
anybody.  The  hell  with  other 
media.  They  have  their  own 
problems.” 

Membership  Relations 

Walter  W.  White,  publisher, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  Member¬ 
ship  Relations  Committee,  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  revamped  mem¬ 
bership  package  consisting  of 
recent  national  and  retail  pro¬ 
motion  material  is  being  pre¬ 
pared.  He  said  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  considering  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  presentation  of  a 
brief  sales  manual  and  supple¬ 
mentary  slide  presentation,  and 
added  that  there  will  be  in¬ 


creased  coverage  of  state  and 
regional  meetings. 

“In  the  selling  of  newspaper 
space,”  Mr.  White  asserted,  “it 
is  necessary  that  we  all  stay  in 
the  act — it  is  necessary  that 
the  members  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  the  Bureau 
is  doing.” 

The  Sales  Targets 

How  the  Bureau’s  national 
sales  effort  is  aimed  at  doing 
those  things  which  will  bring 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
largest  number  of  dailies  and 
which  constitute  what  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  representatives 
cannot  do  individually,  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  John  C.  Ottinger 
Jr.,  assistant  director. 

He  said  the  Bureau’s  “top 
targets”  are  the  200  largest  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  whose  com¬ 
bined  advertising  expenditure 
represents  60%  of  the  $1,.500,- 
000,000  total  invested  annually 
in  all  media  and  who  already 
invest  some  $326,000,000  in 
newspaper  space,  or  54%  of 
dailies’  total  national  ad  reve¬ 
nue. 

“These  are  the  pace-setters 
whose  strategy  is  so  often 
imitated  in  the  great  advertis¬ 
ing  game  of  follow-the-leader,” 
Mr.  Ottinger  said. 

“Our  total  target  list  adds 
up  to  830  accounts,  and  it  is  on 
these  that  some  80%  of  our 
sales  effort  in  the  national  field 
is  applied.” 

Mr.  Ottinger  said  that  the 
reason  the  Bureau  doesn’t  put 
all  its  time  on  these  “blue- 
(Continued  on  page  133) 
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Newsprint  Price 
Intentions  Queried 

AN  PA  canvassed  all  news- 


print  suppliers  Wednesday  in 
an  effort  to  learn  their  inten¬ 
tions  on  price. 

The  action  followed  President 
Richard  W.  Slocum’s  warning 
to  the  members  to  be  firm  in  re¬ 
sisting  a  price  increase  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  newspaper 
business.  He  was  critical  of 
the  attitude  of  a  publisher  who 
had  been  quoted  as  saying  to  a 
newsprint  supplier:  “Just  be' 
gentle  with  us.’’ 

An  executive  of  a  newsprint 
company  commented  to  E  &  P: 
“There  appears  to  be  more 
thought  of  price  increase 
among  publishers  than  among 
the  manufacturers.” 

Presidential  Advice 

In  his  presidential  address, 
Mr.  Slocum  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  a  parti¬ 
cular  word  about  newsprint.  It 
is  so  important  in  our  publish¬ 
ing  lives. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  price 
increase  will  be  influenced  by 
how  we  ourselves  as  individual 
publishers  talk  or  don’t  talk, 
act  or  don’t  act,  in  our  own 
publishing  businesses.  If  some 
important  manufacturer,  aware 
of  his  increase  costs,  gets  the 
impression  that  we  have  no 
acute  problem,  that  we  can  con¬ 
veniently  pass  on  increased 
costs  to  our  customers,  the  urge 
to  increase  the  price  may  be 
strong.  Indeed,  he  would  feel 
justified,  for  his  costs  have 
risen  also.  It  is  only  if  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  facts  and  feels 
that  a  price  increase  may  not  be 
to  his  long-term  interest,  since 
it  is  not  to  our  interest,  that  he 
may  defer  the  costly  step. 

Buyer  Reaction 

I  believe,  therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  talking  with  our 
newsprint  suppliers,  in  fairness 
to  them  as  well  as  ourselves, 
that  we  speak  frankly  about  the 
problems  we  face.  To  remain 
silent  on  the  subject  may  be 
almost  as  harmful  as  speaking 
lightly  on  it.  There'  is  some¬ 
where  a  price  ceiling  and  if  that 
is  crossed,  buyer  reaction  goes 
to  work  adversely. 

We  want  a  healthy  newsprint 
manufacturing  industry  with 
good  profits  to  those  who  take 
the  risks  and  operate  the  prop¬ 
erties,  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  is  essential  to  us. 
We  commend  the  substantial  job 
they  have  done  in  the  steady 
increase  of  our  supply. 


Coosa’s  Profit 
Above  $2.3  M 

Coosa  River  Newsprint 
Company  continued  its  suc¬ 
cess  story  into  1954. 

This  young  company,  in 
which  newspaper  publishers 
are  chief  owners,  had  net 
sales  of  $21,359,452  in  pulp 
and  newsprint  and  made 
$5,284,525  profit  before  taxes. 
After  taxes  the  net  was 
$2,535,622  —  about  $100,000 
better  than  in  1953. 

The  annual  report  made 
public  this  week  said  the 
Coosa  mill  in  Alabama  ran 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week  to  keep  up  with 
orders.  With  net  earnings 
at  $6.93  per  common  share 
the  directors  voted  to  pay  a 
$1  dividend  in  1955. 


There  was  a  day  when  news¬ 
print  was  a  dark  and  unreward¬ 
ing  business.  Today  all  available 
information  indicates  that  it  is 
in  a  strong  profit  position.  Its 
economy  is  a  healthy  one — far 
healthier  profit-wise  than  most 
newspapers’  and  there  would 
seem  no  economic  necessity  or 
justification  for  an  increase  in 
price. 

Under  No  Obligation 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be 
sure.  Your  ANPA  is  completely 
free  to  speak  out  in  your  be¬ 
half.  It  is  under  no  obligation 
to  any  newsprint  manufacturer. 
ANPA  could  well  use  more 
money  in  its  operations,  but 
ANPA  will  not  accept  money 
from  any  person,  manufacturer 
or  source  whose  interests  might 
at  any  time  be  at  variance  with 
those  of  ANPA  or  its  members, 
or  might  influence  ANPA  poli¬ 
cies. 

Based  on  its  long  experience, 
ANPA  speaks  out  further.  It 
believes  it  is  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  newspapers  to 
have  any  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  seek  or  accept  money  from 
any  manufacturer  or  group  out¬ 
side  newspapers  themselves. 
Manufacturers  would  do  well 
to  ponder  the  implications  that 
attach  to  their  gifts. 


{Additional  text  of  Mr.  Sloc¬ 
um’s  address  is  on  page  131). 


FATHER  AND  SON  .  .  .  Norman  Chandler,  preiidanf-publisher  of  tht 
Los  Angeles  Times,  sifs  in  on  the  AP  meeting  with  his  son,  Otis,  « 
general  assignment  reporter  on  the  Times. 


Slocum  Re-elected; 
Bryan  New  Treasurer 


Richard  W.  Slocum,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  second  one-year  term 
at  the  close  of  the  69th  annual 
convention  Thursday. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
was  re-elected  vicepresident. 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary, 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch,  was  elected  treasurer 
to  succeed  William  L.  Fanning, 
Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
Publishers.  Mr.  Fanning  had 
been  tieasurer  eight  years  and 
asked  to  be  relieved.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  a  director  for  a  one-year 
term. 


ANPA  by-laws  were  amended 
to  increase  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  from  14  to  16  members. 

Registration  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  i-eached  1,286,  largest  in 
the  69-year  history  of  the 
ANPA. 

William  P.  Steven,  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
at  the  closing  session,  asked 
the  publishers  to  have  their 
editors  take  more  interest  in 
the  creation  of  comics.  He  said 
comics  have  great  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  deserve  as  much  at¬ 
tention  from  editors  as  other 
editorial  content. 
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4  New  Directors 


Four  new  dii-ectors  elected 
were  Mark  Ferree,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers ;  Gene 
Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr., 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
all  for  two-year  terms,  and 
Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  for  a  one-year 
term. 

Director's  re-elected  for  two 
year  terms  were  Maj.-Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York 
Times;  Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  J.  S. 
Copley,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion  and  Tribune. 

The  slate  was  submitted  by 
the  Nominating  Committee, 
headed  by  S.  H.  Kauffmann, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star. 


Ci-anston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA,  told 
the  convention  that  in  his 
judgment  some  publishers  are 
signing  away  their  rights  to 
unions  to  use  new  machines, 
some  of  which  are  not  even  in 
existence  yet.  He  warned  that 
the  ANPA  is  spending  money 
to  develop  new  machines  and 
that  publishers  should  not  g^ive 
up  their  right  to  use  them. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  95,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News,  a  former 
director,  was  honoi'ed  by  the 
members.  He  remarked  that 
after  he  has  lived  longer  he 
will  learn  more  and  will  be 
able  to  give  advice. 

The  members  sent  greetings 
to  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  who  joined 
the  ANPA  staff  in  1895  at  the 
age  of  14.  The  staff  member  is 
ill  and  missed  his  first  conven¬ 
tion  in  60  years. 
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7c  Price  in  Rome 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
The  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  in¬ 
creased  its  ne'wsstand  price  to 
7c  from  5c  effective  April  22. 
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Editors  Elect  MacDonald; 
Opinion  Policies  Analyzed 


Services  of  the  Editorial  Page 
Feature  Professional  Clinic 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington 

After  a  session  devoted  to  shop  talk  discussions  and  self- 

i  analysis,  devoid  of  resolutions,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  closed  April  23 
with  a  banquet  speech  by  Senator  Walter  George,  chairman 
I  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

With  410  of  the  top  U.  S.  newspaper  editors  attending,  the 
convention  marked  two  radical  departures  from  recent  ASNE 
meetings:  the  annual  debate  on  resolutions,  which  has  been 
loudly  criticized  in  the  past  as  not  being  representative  of 
U.  S.  newspapier  opinion,  was  eliminated  completely;  only  four 
government  officials  and  one  labor  leader  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  contrast  to  last  year  when  almost  every  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  was  heard. 

The  pace  was  set  at  the  was  newly  elected  to  the  board 
opening  session  m  a  cnfacal  ad-  for  three  years,  and  Charles  A. 
dress  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hut- 

chins  chairman  of  the  Fund  Umche-Joumal,  for  one  year, 
for  the  Republic  and  once  head  ^ 

of  the  Luce-Hutchins  Commis-  MacDonald  was  elected 

sion  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  president  by  the  board  of  direc- 
(E  &  P,  April  23,  page  21).  It  tors  for  the  coming  year  suc- 
^  established  a  theme  of  apprais-  seeding  James  S.  Pope,  Louia- 
al  which  was  continued  through  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

many  panel  discussions  dealing  Jones  was  named  first  vice- 
with  a  wide  variety  of  techni-  pre.sident;  Virginius  Dabney, 
cal  problems  such  as  Washing-  Richmond  (Va.)  Timea-Dia- 
ton  reporting,  covering  the  P^lch  was  elected  second  vice¬ 
news  of  desegregation  in  the  president.  Mr.  Healy  was  re¬ 
schools,  changing  editorial  tech-  elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  Wig- 
niques,  news  and  administration  gins  was  named  treasurer  suc- 

and  editorial  policy.  _ 

Interspersed  were  lunch  and 
dinner  addresses  on  national 
and  foreign  problems  by  Har¬ 
old  E.  Stassen,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  problems;  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor;  Bryon  Price, 
consultant  to  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization;  R.  Karl 
Honaman,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Strategic  Information, 
g  lypartment  of  Commerce;  Wil¬ 
liam  McChesney  Martin  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
*erve  System;  and  Senator 
George. 

MacDonald  Elected 
Reelected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were:  Kenneth  MacDon- 
»Id,  Dea  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune;  George  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  Times-Pieayune ;  Jenk- 
in  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulaa  Tribune; 

Md  J.  Russell  Wggins,  WosA-  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION— A 
^on  Post  &  Times  Herald.  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couri 

^d  Chnstopherson,  Sioux  dent  of  ASNE;  at  right.  Kenneth 
f  r<dla  (S.  D.)  Argua-Leader,  (Iowa)  Register  and  T 


ceeding  Mr.  Dabney.  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  was  also  re-named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fol  committee. 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  presided  over 
the  closing  session  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  editorial  opinion 
and  policy. 

Rebecca  Gross,  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  reported  that 
most  difficult  problem  facing 
the  editor  and  editorial  writer 
on  small  newspapers  is  to  find 
time  to  think.  “An  ingredient 
of  the  editorial  page  should  be 
some  thinking,”  she  said,  “but 
it  is  hard  to  find  time.”  There 
is  no  time  to  prepare  three 
drafts  of  an  editorial.  It  is  only 
possible  to  put  down  the  day’s 
thoughts  as  they  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  day’s  occur¬ 
rences,  she  said. 

For  Lazy  Readers 

She  visualized  two  primary 
duties  of  the  editorial  page  as 
trying  to  put  the  news  in  per¬ 
spective  and  to  stimulate  think¬ 
ing — ^“not  to  tell  the  readers 
what  we  think  they  should 
think.” 

Readers  are  lazy  and  they 
don’t  like  to  think.  Miss  Gross 
said.  She  tries  to  get  things 
done  in  the  community  indirec¬ 
tion — suggesting  and  not  telling 
— in  a  way  that  leads  public  of¬ 
ficials  to  think  they  have  acted 
on  their  own  idea  as  the  result 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION — At  laft,  Jamas  S.  Pope,  axacutiva  adi- 
tor  of  tha  Louisvilla  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and  Timas,  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  ASNE;  at  right,  Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Das  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  incoming  president. 


of  public  demand  and  direction. 
Her  paper  never  gloats  about 
the  success  of  any  editorial 
suggestion. 

“We  try  to  develop  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  news  for  people 
who  are  lazy  and  don’t  think” 
she  said,  “and  we  try  to  over¬ 
come  their  prejudices  and  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas.  .  .  .  The  satis¬ 
fying  part  is  to  see  people 
develop  opinions  whether  we 
happen  to  agree  with  them  or 
not.” 

Harold  P.  McCall,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Timea-Pieayune,  said  “I  am  not 
a  member  of  that  school  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  editorial  should 
regale  the  reader  with  facts 
and  information,  interspersed 
with  ‘ifs’  and  ‘could  bes’  with 
the  notion  that  we  are  helping 
him  to  make  up  his  mind. 
There  are  plenty  of  facts,  com¬ 
ments  and  interpretations  else¬ 
where  in  the  paper — if  the 
reader  chooses  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  in  deciding  what  he  believes. 
Our  page  goes  on  the  theory 
that  most  people  don’t  care 
about  disciplining  themselves 
to  reason  many  matters  out  for 
themselves,  and  if  they  wish 
to  reason  and  analyze  with  us, 
we  make  no  bones  about  sug¬ 
gesting  the  conclusion.” 

Mr.  McCall  said  “when  we 
speak  of  editorial  irresponsi¬ 
bility — which  is  quite  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  some  parts — we  are  not 
thinking  of  the  editorial  that 
measures  up  to  good  standards 
of  analysis  and  logic.  It  is  the 
editorial,  hastily  and  loosely 
written  and  based  on  inade¬ 
quate  information  that  usually 
swings  the  backlash.  Editorial 
responsibility  will  take  care  of 
itself  if  we  follow  the  rules.” 

Self-Made  Interpretation 

The  missing  lin  in  many 
papers,  he  noted,  is  the  tie-up 
of  important  news  with  the 
background  and  interpretative 
comment.  “By  writing  foot¬ 
notes  to  top  news  stories,  by 
use  of  backgrround  material 
from  the  files,  and  by  use  of 
special  stories  that  tie  in  with 
the  news,  we  could  write  sig¬ 
nificance  into  and  make  some 
sense  of  spot  news  which  often 
does  not  have  this  quality  when 
it  comes  off  the  teletyprinter.” 

He  urged  editors  not  to  rely 
on  news  services  for  this  type 
of  background  material  but 
that  they  should  prepare  it 
themselves.  He  didn’t  think 
newspapers  were  doing  as  good 
a  job  of  this  as  they  could. 

Mr.  McCall  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  technological  im¬ 
provements  are  in  the  making 
for  newspaper  production. 
Newspaper  opportunities  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever 
{Continued  on  page  106) 
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Hutchins’  Appraisal 
Of  the  Press  Today 

.4  i>arti/iJ  text  of  the  remarks  made  by  Or.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  21  at  Washington 
follows : 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  almost 
to  the  day,  I  last  had  the  honor 
of  addi'essing  this  society.  It 
was  a  world  in  which  you  were 
powerful  and  numerous.  You 
are  powerful  still ;  but  some  800 
papers  that  were  alive  then  are 
gone  now.  Twenty-five  years 
hence',  when  I  am  81,  whei'e 
will  you  be? 

I  joined  in  another  effort  in 
your  behalf  in  1947,  when  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Commission  felt  a 
little  sad.  It  said,  “The  out¬ 
standing  fact  about  the  commu¬ 
nications  industry  today  is  that 
the  number  of  its  units  has  de¬ 
clined.”  It  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  your  role  in  life,  foi- 
it  said,  “Freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  are  moral 
rights  which  the  state  must  not 
infringe.”  And  again,  “We 
must  recognize  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  mass  communication  are 
an  educational  instrument,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  powerful  there 
is.” 

‘Left  Wing’  ('ommis.sion 

You  were  furious.  Your  presi¬ 
dent  issued  a  statement  in  six 
paragraphs,  in  three  of  which 
he  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  “left-wing,” 
and  in  all  of  which  he  stated  his 
conviction  that,  since  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission 
were  professors  without  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  business, 
nothing  they  said  could  be  of 
any  importance,  although  it 
might  be  dangerous.  At  the 
meeting  of  this  society  in  1947, 
to  which  I  had  expected  to  be 
invited  to  receive  your  congra¬ 
tulations,  the  only  thing  that 
saved  me  fi’om  condemnation 
was  the  expressed  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  your  committee  to  “dig¬ 
nify”  me  by  such  action. 

All  over  the  country  you  at¬ 
tacked  the  Report.  I  hope  you 
will  read  it  sometime. 

A  kind  of  neurotic  sensitivity 
is  characteristic  of  the  press 
throughout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  .  .  .  About  once  a 
week  you  break  out  in  exaspei-a- 
tion  against  anybody  who  tries 
to  keep  anything  from  you,  foi‘ 
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reasons  of  state  or  for  any 
reason  at  all.  You  are  the  only 
uncriticized  institution  in  the 
counti’y.  You  will  not  criticize 
one  another,  and  any  suggestion 
that  anybody  else  might  do  so 
sets  you  to  muttering  about  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  know  that  lately  life  has 
been  hard  for  you.  And  it  may 
get  even  worse ;  for  it  may 
turn  out  that  reading  is  an 
anachronism  .  .  .  The  habit  of 
reading,  which  my  generation 
fell  into  because  there  was  not 
much  else  to  do,  may  now  not  be 
formed  at  all;  it  may  have  too 
much  competition. 

What  the  framers  of  the 
First  Amendment  had  in  mind 
was  debate,  a  gi'eat  continuing 
debate,  with  the  people  hearing 
all  sides  and  getting  all  the 
(Covtinued  on  page  13.'>) 


SCOLDING  the  "monopoly" 
press,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  speaks 
to  ASNE  meeting. 


DIGNIFIED  AND  DOCILE? — That's  what  he  said  about  the  prtu 
and  here,  after  an  ASNE  session,  Jonathan  Daniels,  left,  of  Ralci^li 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  discusses  his  views  more  intimately  wiili 
Lenoir  Chambers,  center,  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  and  Wrijkt 
Bryan,  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 


Rejoinders  Include 
Some  Self-Criticism 
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Rejoinders  to  Dr.  Hutchins’ 
remarks  were  made  by  three 
.\SNE  members. 

JONATHAN  DANIELS,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  a  former  White  House 
press  aide,  said,  in  part: 

Dr.  Hutchins,  your  presence 
here  today  is  pretty  clear  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  need  of  the  lay 
critic,  and  that  this  Press  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  need.  The  truth 
is,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  area  in  which  the 
amateur  critic  is  so  available. 
Everybody,  from  pre.sidents  on 
down,  criticizes  the  press  and 
often  in  ways  that  would  im¬ 
prove  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  .some¬ 
body  to  say  that  the  greatest 
faults  of  the  Press  are  not 
venomousness  or  vulgarity,  not 
even  that  aiTogance  that  gi-ows 
from  great  concentrations  of 
power.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
greatest  dangers,  as  we  grow 
fat  and  proud,  are  garrulous¬ 
ness  and  dignity. 

Your  chief  danger  is  that 
they  want  such  dignity  as  at¬ 
tends  men  in  foundations;  to  be 
looked  upon  as  educators;  to 
print  more  news  of  the  chan¬ 
cellery  than  the  courthouse.  No 
paper  likes  to  think  of  itself 
as  the  mere  product  of  crimin¬ 
als  and  politicians,  but  as  the 
co-partner  of  professors  and 
careermen,  and  the  notion  that 
Washington  news  is  covered  by 
alert  young  free  men,  free  from 
all  the  fuzziness  of  the  bureau¬ 
crat.  A  few  years  ago,  I  looked 
at  the  membership  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  and  discovered  that 
more  of  its  members  have  lived 
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longer  on  the  Potomac  than  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
have  arrived  by  the  seniority 
rule,  at  senility  and  chairman- 
.ship  of  the  greatest  committed 
I  know  that  this  press  cat 
never  grow  dignified.  If  it  doei, 
it  will  grow  docile.  It  is  not  onr 
business  to  be  dignifie<i.  We  an 
not  a  trade  de.signed  for  dig¬ 
nity.  We  are  in  a  busineu  ^ 
which  has  certain  disreputaUt 
qualities  about  it.  We  are  i 
nosy  business,  and  we  better 
always  be;  and  that  business, 
the  nosy  business  of  the  press, 
is  what  gives  reason  for  onrf 
being  in  America  and  many  ofj 
us  are  doing  the  job  well.  | 
A  dignified  press  seems  tor 
me  less  and  less  able  to  go  baH, 
headed  after  the  facts  and  print  f 
it  in  their  own  communities,  ^ 
where  their  chief  reason  for( 
being  is.  Certainly,  I  am  -sun 
we  must  not  get  clo.ser  to  the 
notion  that  we  are  educators  il 
We  have  to  get  further  from 
this  notion  of  briefcases  and 
career  men.  We  have  been 
PHD’d  and  school-of-journal- 
ismed  to  death,  and  I  think  w  ^ 
could  even  spare  some  of  the  |» 
broadening  of  educators  wh*' 
travel  all  over  the  world,  who 
have  jet  propelled  from  bar  to 
briefing  session,  and  briefing 
session  to  bar,  who  assure 
them.selves  they  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  world  affairs,  and  ha« 
a  little  more  docility  to  those 
w'ho  gave  them  the  free  trip. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  realize  that  world  freedom  is  i 
a  local  story,  and  we  shall  bestj 
serve  the  world  and  ourselves 
w’hen  we  go  baldheaded  to  print 
(Continued  on  page  135)  ^ 
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PRESS  SERVICES 


AP  Is  Placing  Stress 
On  High  Quality  Copy 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  the  membership  of  the  Associated  Press. 


The  Associated  Press  went 
fonsard  on  many  fronts  during 
the  past  year. 

Membership  and  staff  were 
preoccupied  with  a  basic  ob¬ 
jective — a  compelling  and  lucid 
news  presentation  that  com¬ 
petes  effectively  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  share  of  popular  atten¬ 
tion  and  study. 


The  Associated  Press  has  a 
solemn  obligation  to  provide 
news  and  information  vital  to 
intelligent  decisions  on  public 
questions  of  enduring  import¬ 
ance.  That  responsibility  could 
not  be  discharged  by  super¬ 
ficial  reporting,  skirting  con- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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AP — General  Manager  Starrel  and  Executive  Editor  Gould. 


Banner  Year  in  INS; 
205  New  Clients 


De.scribing  the  la.st  twelve- 
month  period  as  a  banner  one 
for  International  News  Service, 
Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  it  climaxed  a  “mag¬ 
nificent  decade  of  progress 
achieved  by  INS  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.” 

In  presenting  the  agencyV 
annual  report  at  a  meeting  of 
INS  news  and  business  execu¬ 
tives  held  in  connection  with  the 
ANPA  convention,  Mr.  Berk- 
son  said: 

“In  the  last  decade,  INS  has 
more  than  tripled  its  worldwide 
clientele.  At  the  same  time,  its 
constantly  expanding  program 


UP — President  Bartholomew  and  General  News  Manager  Johnson. 

UP  Executives  Salute 
Reporters,  Deskmen 


United  Press  executive.-,  open¬ 
ed  their  annual  meetings  this 
week  with  salutes  to  the  work 
of  their  reporters  and  deskmen. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager,  said 
that  in  the  last  12  months  UP 
reporters  “ran  faster,  dug  hard¬ 
er  and  exploited  their  assign¬ 
ments  with  new  zest  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

“And  our  deskmen  are  pack¬ 
aging  and  delivering  the  serv¬ 
ice  so  that  busy  editors  can 
put  it  in  the  paper  and  on  the 
air  waves  with  maximum  speed 
and  impact.”  This  he  ascribed 
to  working  more  clo.sely  with 
the  people  who  use  the  news 


report  on  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew  ,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  at  the  meetings, 
at  United  Press  headquarters 
in  New  York  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Highlights  for  Year 

A  review  of  the  past  year’s 
operations  was  highlighted  by 
reports  of: 

An  increase  from  24  to  120 
in  the  number  of  users  of  news- 
pictures  transmitted  by  UP’s 
new  facsimile  method,  Unifax. 

Of  this  number,  58  are  news¬ 
papers. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 


of  improvement  has  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  similar  increase  in  its 
annual  budget  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  news, 
news-features,  and  pictures.” 

Record  Gain 

.Mr.  Berkson  pointe<l  out  in 
his  report  that  INS  and  its 
various  divisions  had  gained  a 
total  of  205  new  clients  last 
year,  a  record  gain,  and  now 
reached  close  to  3,000  outlets  in 
the  world.  Included  were  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  magazines  and  other  out¬ 
lets  receiving  its  news,  news- 

(Continued  on  page  125) 


INS — G*n«ral  Manager  Barkton  and  Editor-in-Ckiaf  Fari*. 
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FEDERAL  LAWS 


Trend  Seen  Toward  Govt. 
Control  Over  Printed  Word 


Kansas  City  Star  Case  Cited; 
Anti- Advertising  Groups  Active 


Although  very  little  Federal 
legislation  affecting  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  been  enacted  since 
our  last  Convention,  your  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  has  been 
alert  to  legislative  proposals 
as  well  as  to  court  cases_  which 
might  affect  newspapers. 

Details  have  been  carried  in 
ANPA  Federal  Laws  Bulletins. 
This  report  calls  attention  only 
to  highlights  which  your  Com¬ 
mittee  considers  of  special  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Your  Committee  wishes  to 
emphasize  its  concern,  express¬ 
ed  to  the  1954  Convention,  that 
special  interest  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  certain  elements  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  continue,  by 
legislative  action  and/or  judi¬ 
cial  decision  to  try  to  impose 
control  over  what  can  be  print¬ 
ed  in  a  newspaper.  If  these  ele¬ 
ments  .should  succeed  in  their 
apparent  goal,  freedom  of  the 
press  as  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  would  be  meaning¬ 
less.  The  public  would  suffer. 

A  case  which  all  newspaper 
publishers  are  watching  with 
concern  is  the  anti-trust  .suit 
brought  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  against  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  A  Fed¬ 
eral  court  jury  Feb.  22  found 
the  newspaper  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Emil  A.  See-, 
guilty  of  attempting  to  monop¬ 
olize  dissemination  of  news  and 
advertising  in  the  Kansas  City 
area.  The  jury  also  found  the 
newspaper,  but  not  Sees,  guilty 
of  actually  monopolizing  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  newspaper  has  appealed 
to  a  higher  court  and  the  case 
is  still  pending.  The  eight 
points  on  which  the  Federal 
government  tried  to  prove  that 
the  Star  had  violated  the  law, 
follow: 

1.  Refused  advertising  space 
in  the  Star  to  advertisers  who 
proposed  to  or  did  use  other 
media,  or  who  purchased  larger 
advertisements  in  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

2.  Discriminated  as  to  space 
and  location  of  advertising  if 
ads  were  placed  in  other  media, 
and  discriminated  as  to  credit. 


3.  Attempted  to  coerce  ad¬ 
vertisers  into  buying  unreason¬ 
able  amounts  of  space  in  the 
Star,  and  required  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  buy  space  in  both 
the  Star  and  its  morning  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Times,  not  giving  them 
an  option. 

4.  Induced  advertisers  from 
1933  to  about  1937  to  advertise 
on  radio  station  WDAF,  the 
Star’s  station,  rather  than  on 
competing  stations  by  giving 
special  discounts  to  clients  who 
also  advertised  in  the  Star. 

5.  Refused  to  contract  for 
television  advertising  on 
WDAF-TV  with  advertisers 
who  did  not  advertise  in  the 
Star  or  on  WDAF,  or  who  did 
advertise  in  other  media. 

6.  Required  subscribers  to 
Star,  Times  or  Sunday  Star  to 
subscribe  to  all  three  as  a  unit 
at  a  single  rate  and  refused  to 
sell  subscriptions  separately. 

7.  Acquired  ownership  of 
newspaper  machinery,  morgues, 
files,  feature  contracts  and  new.s 
services  of  other  newspapers 
which  might  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  others  in  competing 
with  the  Star. 

8.  Charged  low  subscription 
rates  until  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  went  out  of  business  in 
March,  1942  and  then  raised 
rates. 


Wisconsin  Optometric  Asso¬ 
ciation  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
Minneapolis  newspapers  not  to 
circulate  in  Wisconsin  copies  of 
newspapers  containing  optome¬ 
tric  advertisements  of  prices  of 
eye  glasses.  Such  advertising  is 
prohibited  in  Wisconsin  but  is 
legal  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin 
Attorney  General  ruled  that 
out-of-state  newspapers  have 
the  legal  right  to  circulate  in 
Wisconsin  copies  of  newspapers 
containing  such  advertising. 

Another  group  seeking  legis¬ 
lation  at  Federal  and  State 
levels  to  prohibit  advertising  of 
products  legally  sold  is  the  dry 
forces  who  continually  seek  to 
prohibit  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  ANPA  presented 
statements  to  both  House  and 
Senate  Commerce  Committees 
which  considered  such  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  83rd  Congress.  The 
position  of  the  ANPA  is  that 
any  product  or  service  which 
can  be  legally  offered  to  the 
public  can  be  advertised.  No 
action  was  taken  on  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  bills  in  the  83rd  Con¬ 
gress,  but  similar  bills  are 
pending  in  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  No  hearings  have 
been  scheduled. 


sion’s  policy  of  preference  for 
non-newspaper  applicants  over 
newspaper  applicants  and  for 
newcomers  to  the  field  over 
present  broadcasters. 

ANPA  brief  discussed  three 
main  points,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Communications  Act 
contains  no  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  or  criteria  designed  to  give 
preference  in  contested  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  non-newspaper  ap¬ 
plicants  over  newspaper  appli- 
cants  or  to  newcomers  to  the 
field  over  existing  licensees. 

2.  The  Commission’s  decision 
in  this  case  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious  and  repugnant  to 
the  guarantee  of  due  process 
found  in  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  Commission  is  re¬ 
quired  by  prior  decisions  both 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to 
observe  the  statutory  require¬ 
ment  for  equality  of  right  and 
opportunity,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
stitutional  requirement  of  due 
process. 

This  case  should  determine 
whether  or  not  F.C.C.  has  the 
authority  to  discriminate,  as  it 
has  been  doing  against  not  only 
newspapers  seeking  television 
{Continued  on  page  92) 
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Anti-Ad  Groups 


An  outstanding  example  of  a 
special  interest  group  seeking 
passage  of  legislation  to  pro¬ 
hibit  advertising  altogether  or 
to  prohibit  advertising  of  prices 
is  the  optometrists. 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  in 
1953  passed  an  act  regulating 
and  restricting  optometry,  op¬ 
tometric  materials,  and  certain 
types  of  optometric  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  lower  court  held  the  act 
unconstitutional.  The  State  of 
Oklahoma  appealed  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  which  ruled  the 
law  was  constitutional.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  optometrists,  while 
opposing  paid  advertising,  have 
apparently  no  objection  to  free 
publicity  in  news  columns  of 
newspapers.  Their  objection  to 
advertising  seems  to  be  only 
to  that  which  is  paid  for. 


McClatchy  TV  Case 

ANPA  has  consistently  held 
that  newspapers  and  persons 
associated  with  newspapers 
should  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  any  agency  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  any  level,  purely 
because  of  a  newspaper  connec¬ 
tion. 

ANPA  seeks  a  ruling  on  the 
present  policy  of  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  of  dis¬ 
criminating  against  newspapers 
or  persons  associated  with 
newspapers  applying  for  tele¬ 
vision  constiniction  permits  sole¬ 
ly  because  they  are  newspa¬ 
pers. 

FCC  denied  application  of 
the  McClatchy  Broadcasting 
Company  for  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  construction  permit  on 
grounds  that  company’s  affilia¬ 
tion  with  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  which  also  operated  stand¬ 
ard  and  FM  broadcast  stations 
was  determinative  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  because  of  the  Commis- 


Washington 

Taking  a  new  twist  in  the 
diversification  doctrine,  FCC 
Hearing  Examiner  Millard  F. 
French  recommended  this  week 
that  a  television  license  be 
granted  to  an  applicant  who 
would  provide  equalized  com 
petition  for  a  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  French  found  in  favor  of 
Capitol  Broadcasting  Co.  for  a 
Channel  5  permit  in  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  as  against  WPTF  Radio  Co. 
One  of  the  main  considerations, 
he  said,  was  that  Capitol  would 
be  better  qualified  to  give  the 
kind  of  service  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  ownership  of  the 
media  of  mass  communication. 

WPTF,  the  examiner  pointed 
out,  would  have  its  dominant 
50,000-watt  AM  station  and  an 
FM  station;  Capitol  would  have 
a  250-watt  AM  station,  an  FM 
station,  and  the  dominant  tele¬ 
vision  medium;  while  the  Ro- 
leigh  News  and  Observer  would 
have  the  dominant  printed  me¬ 
dium  and  an  interest  in  a  UHF 
television  station. 
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newsprint 


Paper  Situation  Sensitive 
As  to  Supply  and  Price 


Publishers  Advised  to  Maintain 
Stocks  and  Take  Other  Measures 

By  Cranston  Williams 

General  Manager,  ANPA 

The  newsprint  situation  is  103,455  tons  more  than  in  the 
sensitive — both  as  to  supply  and  same  period  of  1954. 
price. 

Hundreds  of  words  could  be  Obligations  Met 

used  in  a  long  dissertation  on  North  American  producers 
newsprint  production  and  sup-  have  met  their  contract  obliga- 
ply  and  the  history  of  prices,  tions  to  U.  S.  consumers  and 
This  is  not  the  time  and  the  - 


in  addition  materially  increased 
overseas  shipments.  Canadian 
mills  produced  an  all-time  high 
of  5,900,000  tons  and  U.  S.  mills 
produced  1,211,000  tons  in 
1954.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4.6%  in  Canadian 
production  and  of  11.7%  in 
U.  S.  production  over  1953.  At 
the  same  time  Canadian  mills 
increased  their  shipments  over¬ 
seas  42%  and  U.  S.  overseas 
shipments  went  from  46,675 
tons  in  1953  to  140,394  in  1954. 


place  for  such  an  extended  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  essential  facts 
about  newsprint  supply,  pro¬ 
duction  and  price  are  given 
ANPA  members  regularly 
through  bulletins.  Any  member 
not  informed  about  the  sta¬ 
tistical  angles  of  newsprint  is 
in  that  position  because  he  has 
not  utilized  regular  ANPA 
service. 

When  we'  say  the  newsprint 
supply  and  price  situation  is 
,  “sensitive”  we  mean  —  uncer¬ 
tain;  fluctuating  or  liable  to 
fluctuation ;  capable  of  being 
stimulated  or  excited  by  cer¬ 
tain  external  agents — these  arc 
de'finitions  in  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionai-y. 

Supply  and  Demand 

The  fairly  static  balance  of 
newsprint  supply  and  demand 
prevailing  through  1954  has 
shown  a  marked  change  during 
the  first  quai-ter  of  1955. 

The  525  U.  S.  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  showed 
consumption  in  1954  of  4,683,- 
698  tons,  an  increase  of  3/10 
of  1%  over  1953.  Total  U.  S. 
consumption  in  1954  increased 
about  20,000  tons,  reaching  a 
new’  high  of  6,162,761  tons.  To 
meet  1954  demand  U.  S.  con- 
•  sumers  reduced  inventories  to 
supplement  incoming  ship¬ 
ments. 

During  the  first  three  months 
of  1955  these  525  newspapers 
reported  increased  newsprint 
I  consumption  of  approximately 
!  7.1%  over  the  same  period  of 

1954.  Newsprint  consumption 
i  up  to  now  by  these  525  news- 
‘  papers  is  1,187,636  tons  as 
against  1,109,010  tons  for  the 
same  period  of  1954. 

‘  In  the  first  three  months  of 
’■  1955  total  estimated  U.  S.  con- 
I  sumption  is  1,562,679  tons— 


March  Linage  Up  12.2% 
For  All-Time  Record 

Advertising  linage  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955  was 
higher  than  in  any  first  quarter  of  any  year  to  date, 
according  to  Media  Records’  check  of  52  cities.  Indicative 
that  this  year’s  linage  is  on  the  escalator  marked  “Up” 
is  the  fact  that  March  linage  scored  a  12.2%  gain  over 
March  1954.  'The  March  total  was  the  highest  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  that  month.  For  the  year  to  date  total  linage 
was  up  9.2%. 

Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  measurements) 


1955 

1954 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1954 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

March  . 

242,549,475 

216,154,536 

112.2 

1 10.9 

February  . 

194,394,576 

180,731,702 

107.6 

108.1 

Year  to  date  .. 

633,148,059 

579,818,437 

109.2 

Display 

March  . 

.  184,793.023 

166,130,515 

111.2 

109.8 

February  . 

.  145,875,656 

136.232,846 

107.1 

106.8 

Year  to  date  . 

.  476,030,390 

439,241.424 

108.4 

Classified 

March  . 

.  57,756,452 

50,024.02 1 

115.5 

1 14.0 

February  . 

.  48,518,920 

44,498,856 

109.0 

1  12.1 

Year  to  date  . 

.  157,117,669 

140,577,013 

1 1 1.8 

Retail 

March  . 

.  131.557.410 

117.611, III 

1 1 1.9 

107.7 

February  . 

.  104.379,298 

97,962,744 

106.5 

105.9 

Year  to  date  . 

.  342,018,017 

315,563,124 

108.4 

Department  Store 

March  . 

.  49.032,255 

44,639,064 

109.8 

105.5 

February  . 

.  38,305,921 

36,130,658 

106.0 

102.3 

Year  to  date  . 

.  126,780,567 

118,129,998 

107.3 

General 

March  . 

,.  34,413,948 

34,083,614 

lOl.O 

102.6 

February  . 

..  27,748,002 

26,572,885 

104.4 

100.5 

Year  to  date  .... 

..  86,946,720 

83,282,545 

104.4 

Automotive 

March  . 

..  15.291,560 

11,336,351 

134.9 

156.9 

February  . 

..  11,040,265 

9,240,357 

1 19.5 

134.7 

Year  to  date  .. 

..  36,311,414 

30,768,251 

118.0 

Financial 

March  . 

3,530,105 

3,099,439 

1 13.9 

126.5 

February  . 

2,708,091 

2,456,860 

110.2 

120.9 

Year  to  date  .... 

..  10,754.239 

9,627,504 

III.7 

Powell  to  Add 
Ninth  Machine 

Powell  River  Company  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  British  Columbia 
mill,  the  world’s  largest,  with 
the  installation  of  a  ninth  news¬ 
print  machine.  This  will  add 
90,000  tons  to  annual  output, 
beginning  late  in  1956.  The 
program  calls  for  an  invest- 
me'nt  of  $20,000,000. 

Details  are  in  ANPA  News¬ 
print  Bulletin  No.  21,  April  15. 

Your  attention  is  especially 
called  at  this  time  to  ANPA 
Newsprint  Bulletin  No.  12, 
dated  Feb.  25,  1955,  and  No.  13 
dated  March  2,  1955,  which  are 
as  complete  and  comprehensive 
records  of  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  as  have'  ever  been  issued 
by  ANPA.  Newsprint  Bulletin 
No.  13  forecast  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newsprint  capacity  by  the 
end  of  1958  of  almost  a  million 
and  a  quarter  more  tons  than 
in  1954. 

Future  Supply 

However,  newspaper  p  u  b  - 
lishers  who  accept  this  rather 
rosy  picture  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  as  an  assurance  of  ade¬ 
quate  supply  in  the  future 
could  be  misled.  In  1954  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  were  in  almost 
even  balance  only  because  of 
new  mills  and  new  productive 
capacity  from  established  mills. 
In  the  face'  of  this,  however, 
imports  from  overseas  de¬ 
creased  35,873  tons.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  newsprint  by  North 
American  mills  increased  ma¬ 
terially.  Sir  Eric  Bowater  has 
predicted  consumption  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  million  tons 
annually  by  British  publishers 
just  as  soon  as  post-war  ration¬ 
ing  is  removed.  A  reduction  of 
roll  width  was  responsible  for 
a  saving  of  estimated  3%  in 
consumption  amounting  to  180,- 
000  tons.  This  change  may  also 
mean  a  further  saving  in  con¬ 
sumption  as  narrower  rolls  are 
adopted  by  some  large  consum¬ 
ers. 

Publishers  who  have  hesitated 
up  to  now  to  reduce'  roll  sizes 
may  profit  by  the  experience  of 
those  now  using  60,  61,  and  62- 
inch  rolls.  They  can  receive 
assurance  from  this  experience 
that  neither  readers  nor  adver¬ 
tisers  suffer  any  serious  loss  of 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  changes  have  been  made 
and  even  the  newspape'r  em¬ 
ployes  have  failed  to  note  the 
change. 

{Continued  on  page  125) 
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RESEARCH 


Some  Cost-Cutting  Machines 
Ready  Soon  For  Field  Tests 


Tape  Allocating  System  Devised 
For  Efficiency;  Tandem  Router 


By  Franklin  D.  Schiirz 

President,  ANPA  Researeh  Institute.  In«\ 


the  number  of  papers  required 
in  each  stack  is  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  run.  The 
stacker  then  delivers  this  num¬ 
ber  per  stack  until  the  end  of 
the  mn. 


The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  is  cooperating  with  manu¬ 
facturers  on  numerous  research 
projects.  One,  the  ANPA-Dow 
high  speed  etching  process,  is 
already  in  operation  in  .several 
newspapers.  Three  others,  whicli 
are  described  in  this  report,  are 
now  being  tested  in  newspaper 
plants  and  will  be  marketed 
soon.  Several  others  will  be 
ready  for  testing  shortly. 

During  the  next  few  years 
newspapers  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experiment  with  sev¬ 
eral  new  processes  and  many 
new  machines,  all  designed  to 
make  labor  more  efficient  and  to 
reduce  costs.  If  a  number  of 
newspapers  test  them  as  soon 
as  they  appear  on  the  market, 
improvements  will  be  made 
which  will  benefit  all  news- 
papei’S.  If  most  newspapers  hold 
back  and  insist  that  a  new  in¬ 
vention  be  thoroughly  proven 
before  they  use  it  progress  will 
be  slow. 


type  perforator  operators  to  a 
.small  number  of  high  speed 
linecasting  machines,  in  order 
to  keep  all  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  operating  continuously 
at  their  maximum  capacity. 

Through  this  allocating  sys¬ 
tem,  the  transmitter  when 
turned  on,  will  automatically 
begin  to  transmit  to  the  first 
available  linecasting  machine, 
and  will  continue  until  a  dis¬ 
connect  signal  originating  at 
the  transmitting  point  auto¬ 
matically  stops  transmission.  If 
a  linecasting  machine  is  not 
available  when  the  operator  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  a  connec¬ 
tion,  transmission  will  wait 
until  a  linecasting  machine  be¬ 
comes  idle,  at  which  time  a  con¬ 
nection  is  automatically  estab¬ 
lished  and  transmission  starts. 


Stack  Control 


Help  with  Experiments 

The  30  leading  industries  in 
the  United  States  ai'e  spending 
about  two  percent  of  their  gross 
sales  on  research.  While  most 
newspapers  are  not  equipped  to 
do  independent  reseai’ch,  they 
can  aid  newspaper  research  by 
experimenting  with  the  new 
equipment  which  has  been  and 
will  be  produced  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  ANPA 
Research  Institute  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Last  year  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  suggested  to 
Teletypesetter  Corp.  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  from  high  speed  linecast¬ 
ing  machines,  tape  should  be 
automatically  allocated  from 
each  of  several  teletypesetter 
perforators  to  any  idle  line¬ 
casting  machine. 

The  Teletypesetter  Corp.  has 
invented  such  an  automatic  al¬ 
locating  machine  and  is  now 
testing  it  in  a  newspaper.  This 
system  provides  rapid  means  of 
transmitting  perforated  tape 
from  a  larger  number  of  tele- 


.\utomatic  Shift 

This  system  will  function 
more  efficiently  when  all  line¬ 
casting  machines  ai’e  arranged 
for  automatic  magazine  shift, 
with  the  agate  font  in  one  mag¬ 
azine  and  the  text  matter  in 
the  other  selection  of  lineca.'^^t- 
ing  machine  magazines  may 
then  be  automatically  made 
from  signals  in  the  tape.  If  the 
linecasting  machines  are  not 
equipped  with  tape  controlled 
magazine  shift,  a  signal  can  be 
perforated  in  the  tape  to  stop 
automatically  the  linecasting 
machine  wheh  the  agate  font 
magazine  is  to  be  used.  The 
attendant  can  then  change  to 
the  proper  mold  and  magazine. 

As  the  speed  of  linecasting 
machines  is  increased  above  12 
lines  a  minute,  the  Teletype 
automatic  allocating  system  be¬ 
comes  even  more  valuable  in 
order  to  eliminate  idle  linecast¬ 
ing  time  and  to  operate  line- 
casters  most  efficiently. 

The  basic  design  of  the  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  stacker  has  been 
tested  and  proven,  and  a  pro¬ 
duction  model  for  field  testing 
has  been  completed.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  in  a  position  to 
make  the  stacker  more  flexible 
and  useful.  In  the  present  model 


Cutler-Hammer  now  plans  by- 
means  of  a  punched  card  sys¬ 
tem  to  change  the  pre-set 
count  at  the  end  of  each  count, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  predetei- 
mined  number  of  counts  during 
a  run.  Thus,  by  this  program¬ 
ming  system,  the  newspapers 
will  be  delivered  to  the  mail 
room  automatically  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sized  stacks  requited. 

The  maximum  and  minimum 
size  of  the  stacks  is  governed 
by  the  stacker  design  and  the 
speed  of  the  press.  In  order  to 
determine  the  area  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  programming 
systeln,  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  is  cooperating  in  polling 
a  number  of  newspapers  to  de¬ 
termine  their  present  practices. 
This  information,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  will  serve  as  the  basi.s 
for  designing  a  programming 
system. 

Following  a  survey  by  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  on 
the  need  for  tandem  routers,  the 
Sta-Hi  Corp.  has  completed  a 
model  and  is  testing  it  in  a 
newspaper  plant. 

Plate  motion  of  the  router  is 
restricted  to  rotation  only, 
under  hydraulic  control.  The 
head  carrying  the  router  bit 
traverses  the  plate,  also  under 
hydraulic  control.  The  left  and 
right  hand  wheels  normally  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  cui-ved  plate  router 
have  been  replaced  by  left  and 
right  lever  controls  which  op¬ 
erate  hydraulic  valves.  One  rea¬ 
son  that  an  operator  can  quick¬ 
ly  accommodate  himself  to 
these  controls  is  that  the  left 
hand  lever  control  pei*forms  the 
same  function  as  the  normal 
left  hand  wheel  control  per¬ 
forms  on  a  standard  cui-ved 
plate  router.  By  the  same  token, 
the  right  hand  lever  perfoi-ms 
the  same  functions  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  right  hand  wheel 
control.  Thus,  the  operator  does 
not  have  to  learn  to  perform 
a  different  function  with  his 
right  or  left  hand  than  he  now 
performs. 


Progress  Report 

Philadelphia 

R.  E.  Beauchamp,  special 
events  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin,  is  preparing  “flip  books" 
in  commemoration  of  the  new 
Bulletin  Building.  Beginning  on 
the  day  the  ground  was  broken 
in  April,  1953,  miniature  views 
of  the  six-acre  site  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  form  a  “flip  book." 
A  limited  number  of  these  books 
is  being  made  up  and  will  show, 
by  a  flip  of  the  thumb,  the 
brick  by  brick  progress  of  the 
building. 


LAI 


The  router  tool  is  brought 
down  to  the  plate  by  means  of 
an  air  cylinder  control  which  is 
operated  by  either  foot.  The 
plates  are  locked  on  the  plate 
cylinder  with  a  lever  operated 
by  a  quick  lockup  system.  If 
proper  registration  is  obtained 
in  the  mat,  the  routing  can  be 
done  as  close  to  the  printing 
surface  a.s  the  operator  wishes 
to  route  without  fear  of  dam¬ 
aging  the  other  plate. 

Tests  indicate  that  by  using 
the  tandem  router,  two  plates 
can  be  routed  more  easily  than 
a  single  plate  with  equipment 
in  current  use. 


Need  for  More  Machinists 


Most  of  the  new  inventions, 
as  illustrated  by  the  three  just 
mehtioned,  tend  toward  a  great¬ 
er  mechanization  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  depai-tments.  With  the 
installation  of  more  complex 
machines,  more  machinists  will 
be  needed.  Publishers  should 
examine  their  union  contiacts 
to  see  whether  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  clau.ses  pei-mit  the  training 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  ma¬ 
chinist  apprentices  to  meet  fu¬ 
ture  needs. 

An  addition  to  the  ANP^ 
Research  Institute  Laboratory 
of  2,000  square  feet  is  now 
completed.  It  has  been  erected 
to  house  the  new  direct  image 
offset  press  and  or.he’-  nres.' 
equipment  w'hich  were  located 
in  the  temperature  an«l  humid 
ity  control  room.  A  portion  of 
the  addition  will  be  utilized  for 
storage  space  and  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  addition,  re¬ 
search  on  several  projects  can 
be  pushed  foi-ward  more  rig¬ 
orously. 


On  City  Board 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Eddy,  manager  of 
advertising  for  the  Schenectady 
Gazette,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Schenectady  City 
Planning  Commis.sion. 
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UBOK  RELATIONS 

‘Arbitration  Might  Have 
Saved  Brooklyn  Eagle’ 


Guild’s  Death  Blow  Offers  Lesson 
On  Benefits  of  Local  Bargaining 

By  (ieorjje  N.  Dale. 


and  the  Special 

This  is  the  55th  annual  report 
of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing; 
Committee  on  labor  relations. 
The  past  year  reveals  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  for  the  daily 
press. 

Our  Committee  wa.'i  estab¬ 
lished  in  1900  to  promote  amic¬ 
able  relations  with  newspaper 
employes.  This  has  been  done 
chiefly  by  promoting:  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  furnishing  ANPA 
members  with  daily  advice  and 
information  on  their  labor  re¬ 
lations. 

Last  year  was  good  because 
more  circulation  and  fair  linage 


('hairman. 

Standing  (Committee 

plus  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  gave  more  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  Newspaper  employes 
still  rank  first  in  American 
wages.  But  the  profit  of  daily 
papers  continues  to  go  down. 

With  less  profit  publishers 
have  increased  their  production, 
readers,  wages,  and  good  will. 
Likewise  they  have  had  more 
arbitration  and  fewer  strikes. 

Hence  1954  was  the  best  year 
for  readers  and  employes  of 
daily  papers,  but  not  for  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  price  of  that  good 
record  was  accentuated  this 


year  by  the  death  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

Quarantine  by  Union 

Last  month  the  Brooklyn 
Kagle  was  killed  by  the  Guild 
in  a  disastrous  strike.  The  loss 
of  one  newspaper  was  also  the 
loss  of  630  employes  and 
130,000  readers.  Again,  one  in¬ 
ternational  union  has  quaran¬ 
tined  one  community.  The  Guild 
killed  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
Brooklyn. 

-Arbitration  in  Brooklyn  might 
have  saved  one  newspaper,  630 
jobs,  and  130,000  readers.  Full 
ANPA  arbitration  was  avail¬ 
able  there,  as  elsewhere  which 
the  Eagle  was  willing  to  accept 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  Guild. 

Last  year  seven  strikes  hit 
eight  U.  S.  dailies.  Only  one 
.stopped  publication.  But  that 
1954  Guild  strike  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  like  the  1955  Guild  dis¬ 
aster  in  Brooklyn,  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  nobody.  .After  six 
months  with  no  papers,  daily 
publication  was  resumed  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Again,  everybody 
lo.st.  .Again,  ANPA  arbitration 
was  repulsed  by  the  Guild.  This 
year  nine  other  unions  helped 
the  Guild  bui-y  the  Eagle. 

('ostly  Differential 

The  death  of  the  Eagle  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  more  papers  and 
jobs  would  die  if  nation-wide 
bargaining  fixed  one  national 
wage.  Ix>cal  bargaining  now 
saves  many  papers  and  jobs  in 
smaller  cities  with  lower  wages. 
Smaller  papers  in  big  cities 
still  .suffer  the  detriment  of 
standardized  local  rates  that 
killed  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Be¬ 
cause  most  unions  are  interna¬ 
tional,  they  .sacrifice  local  jobs 
for  higher  wages  elsewhere.  All 
records  show  the  differential  is 
not  worth  the  loss  of  jobs  that 
follows  the  loss  of  papers.  Col¬ 
lectively,  unions  lose  more  than 
publishers.  The  public  loss  also 
is  substantial. 

Sound  labor  relations  do  nut 
ju.st  happen.  They  are  not  ac¬ 
cidental.  They  mu.st  be  planned 
and  worked  for  with  a  price 
and  a  reward.  The  job  never 
ends.  The  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  handle  labor  re¬ 
lations  and  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  are  key  figures  in  the 
modera  picture.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  nature  of  the 


.ANPA  .Arbitration  Awards,  1947-1954 

8-Year 

1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  Total 


Typographical  5  I  I  5  6  5  10  12  45 

Pratimen  .  4  10  II  7  9  7  8  8  64 

Stereotypers  .  3  2  3  2  2  3  I  I  17 

Photo-Engraven  .  —  —  —  I  I  I  I  2  6 

ITU  Mailen  .  _  I  |  _  I  I  2  2  8 

IMU  Mailen  .  _  I  _  I  5  _  3  2  12 

Guild  .  II  8  9  14  II  15  13  23  104 

Othen  .  J  ^  i  ^  ^ 

24  24  29  34  38  35  42  66  292 


More  revealing  than  the  foregoing  figures  is  the  following  nine-year 
record.  It  shows  more  strikes  than  arbitrations  until  1950.  In  that  year 
the  trend  was  reversed.  It  is  now  nearly  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

Newspaper  Strikes  and  .Arbitration,  1946-1954. 


Strikes  Started  Arbitration  Awards 

1946  .  33  21 

1947  .  40  24 

1948  27  24 

1949  31  29 

1950  18  34 

1951  3  38 

1952  .  II  35 

1953  .  13  42 

1954  _7  66 

9-year  total  .  183  3]  3 

Newspaper  Strikes  1943-19.54. 

Total  I.T.U.  Other  Unions 

1943  18  13  5 

1944  .  II  7  4 

1945  .  40  29  II 

1946  33  18  15 

1947  .  40  31  9 

1948  .  27  20  7 

1949  .  31  14  17 

1950  .  18  15  3 

1951  .  3*  I  2 

1952  .  II  4  7 

1953  13  4  9 

1954  .  7**  4 

Totals  .  252  159  9? 


*  No  strike  in  1951  involved  ANPA  members. 

**  Only  one  strike  in  1954  involved  ANPA  members. 


Randolph  Asks 
For  Salary  Boost 

Woodruff  Randolph,  piesident 
of  International  Typographical 
Union,  is  asking  the  member¬ 
ship  to  raise  his  pay  from  $13,- 
000  to  $15,600  a  year  ($300  a 
week). 

The  proposition,  which  also 
includes  a  similar  increase  for 
the  secretary-treasurer  and 
raises  for  the'  vicepresidents, 
will  be  put  to  a  referendum 
May  18. 

Mr.  Randolph  pointed  out 
that  his  salary  has  been  boosted 
73%  in  the  last  23  years  while 
the  average  wage  of  members 
has  gone  up  106%. 

The  members  also  will  vote 
May  18  on  a  proposal  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  industrial-type  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 


production  line  and  the  time 
elements  involved. 

Our  year-end  Bulletin  No. 
5481-.A,  Dec.  31,  1954  reviewed 
all  19.54  labor  developments. 
This  report  summarizes  that 
bulletin.  Both  that  bulletin  and 
this  report  show  our  Committee 
maintains  its  original  purpose 
of  promoting  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  with  newspaper  employes. 

New  Processes 

.As  the  press  awakens  to  the 
benefits  of  modernized  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  printing  proc- 
esse.s — some  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage — our  chief  prob¬ 
lem  is  union  obstruction  of  new 
devices  in  the  every-day  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing. 

Unions  are  skeptical  of 
change.  This  is  not  healthy. 
Unions  are  jurisdictionally  jeal¬ 
ous.  They  have  an  expansive 
eye.  Each  group  views  each 
development  as  an  area  to  be 
conquered  or  protected  juris¬ 
dictionally.  This  rarely  har¬ 
monizes  with  u.se  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  or  new  ideas  for  efficient 
operation. 

Production  advantages  c  r  e  - 
ated  threugh  technological  im¬ 
provements  can  be  lost  by  the 
publisher  who  trades  them  away 
at  the  union  bargaining  table. 
Late  contracts  often  bear  sad 
testimony  although  there  are 
other  union  agfreements  that 
show  mutual  adoption  of  these 
reciprocal  advantages  for  pub¬ 
lic  benefit. 

Beg  the  Question 

The  publishers  are  slow  to 
introduce  new  processes  becau.se 
they  want  to  avoid  open  con¬ 
flict.  Others  employ  postpone¬ 
ment  provisions  or  “mutual  con- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Admen  Undertake  Program 
To  Foster  Marketing’s  Role 


Martineau  Says  Product  Success 
Up  To  ‘Psychological  Overtones’ 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  start  of  a  well-timed, 
broad  program  to  build  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of 
the  vital  inter-relationship  be¬ 
tween  marketing  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  an  expanding  economy 
was  announced  here  last  week 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Our  Economic 
System,  co-sponsored  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Announcehient  was  made  by 
William  C.  McKeehan,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
New  York,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  during  the  37th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  4-A.  (E&P, 
April  23,  page  26). 

Sound-Film  Presentation 

First  step  in  the  new  program 
to  explain  marketing,  a  se'quel 
to  two  previous  programs  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  is  a  sound- 
film  presentation  demonstrating 
the  function  of  marketing  and 
the  need  for  building  consump¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  Amer¬ 
ica’s  productive  capacity. 

Entitled,  “If  We  As  A  Peo¬ 
ple — The  Challenge  to  American 
Enterprise,”  the  film  is  based 
on  a  statement  in  President 
Eisenhower’s  message  to  the 
84th  Congress:  “If  we  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  act  wisely,  our  national  out¬ 
put  can  rise,  within  a  decade, 
from  its  present  level  of  about 
$360  billion  to  $500  billion.” 

Earlier  in  the  4-A  meeting, 
Amo  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  research,  also  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  had  spot¬ 
lighted  the  same  goal  in  a  kev- 
note  address  in  which  he  said 
that  $40  billion  more  goods  and 
services  must  be  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  1955-56  to  assure  a 
continuing  expansion  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  (E&P,  April  23, 
page  26). 

In  his  remarks  preceding 
screening  of  the  new  film,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  bus¬ 
iness  community,  rather  than 
for  the  general  public,  through 
channels  of  the  ANA,  4-A  or¬ 
ganizations,  “though  we  believe 


a  public  program  must  evolve 
later,”  Mr.  McKeehan  told  how 
the  presentation  stresses  that 
America’s  capacity  to  produce 
has  proved  to  be  almost  un¬ 
limited,  and  that  we  already 
have  unused  plant  capacity. 

At  the'  same  time,  America’s 
capacity  to  consume  has  almost 
unlimit^  possibilities  for  ex¬ 
pansion  if  people  are  stimulated 
to  expect  and  want  new  and 
better  things. 

As  the  film  presentation  puts 
it:  “The  job  is  to  bring  these 
two  sides  of  our  economy — pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption — more 
closely  together;  to  connect 
them  more  closely.  The  job  is 
greater  consumption,  through 
better  marketing.” 

Long-Range  Plan  Needed 

To  meet  this  assignment,  the 
Joint  Committee'  recommends 
that  every  forward-looking  com¬ 
pany  have  a  long-range,  built-in 
program  for  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion,  and  accompany  every  move 
to  expand  production  with  a 
corresponding  move  to  improve 
marketing  and  expand  demand. 

“If  We  As  A  People”  exam¬ 
ines  the  factors  in  modem 
marketing  and,  under  each  fac¬ 
tor,  the  ne'w  development  and 
improvements  which  are  help¬ 
ing  marketing  to  do  its  part  in 
our  economic  growth. 

Efficient  distribution,  like  ef¬ 
ficient  manufacturing,  now  rep¬ 
resents  values  added  for  the 
consumer — not  costs  added,  the 
film  points  out.  The  ehd  result 
is  the  highest  living  standard 
ever  known,  including  cultural 
advantages  as  well  as  material 
possessions. 

Referring  to  the  far-reaching 
results  of  two  previous  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
“This  Is  Our  Problem”  (1947) 
and  “The  Future  of  America” 
(1954),  Mr.  McKeehan  said: 
“In  this  third  project  ...  we 
propose  to  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  that  proved  so  effective  in 
the  past.” 

The  widely  held  belief  that 
advertising  agencies  suffer 
from  excessive  tumove'r  of  per¬ 


sonnel  was  branded  as  “a  fic¬ 
tion  and  utter  nonsense,”  by 
Lawrence  'Valenstein,  president. 
Grey  Advertising  Agency. 

In  a  plea  to  “explode  the 
myth”,  Mr.  Valenstein  laid  the 
blame  for  this  belief  in  the  lap 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  for  over¬ 
publicizing  such  news. 

“I’m  not  criticizing  our 
brethren  of  the  Fourth  Estate,” 
he  said.  “We  all  love'  them.  And 
because  they  return  our  love 
and  think  that  advertising 
makes  so  much  news,  they  re¬ 
port  our  every  breath.  But  let’s 
face  it.  When  a  bank  teller  re¬ 
signs  and  joins  another  bank, 
nobody  writes  about  it.  But 
when  production  man  John 
Brown  leaves  A  Agency,  it’s 
news.” 

The  agency  president  used 
the  following  example: 

“Our  friend  John  resigns 
from  Agency  A.  That’s  report¬ 
ed.  Then  he  gets  a  job  with 
Agency  B.  That’s  reported. 
Meanwhile,  Fred  Smith  resigns 
from  Agency  B.  That’s  written 
up.  And  when  he  takes  John 
Brown’s  job  in  Agency  A, 
he  gets  a  line  or  two.  Actually, 
two  people  changed  jobs;  but 
there  are  four  stories.  What 
other  industry  gets  so  much 
coverage?” 

Citing  figures  to  show  that 
agency  employe  turnover  ran 
only  2.3%  monthly  compared  to 
other  basic  industries  which  ran 
an3rwhere  from  61%  to  109% 
higher,  Mr.  Valenstein  listed 
three  things  which  should  be 
done  to  “dispel  this  fiction  of 
job  insecurity  in  advertising 
agencies.”  They  were: 

1)  Secure  cooperation  of 
trade  press  and  business  pages 
of  newspapers  to  publish  these 
facts;  2)  Send  the'  facts  to 
every  teacher  of  advertising  and 
marketing;  and  3)  Make  them 
known  to  clients  and  to  the 
agency’s  own  organization. 

“Over  a  period  of  time,”  Mr. 
Valenstein  concluded,  “we  can 
change  the'  attitude  of  clients, 
friends  and  personnel  toward 
the  advertising  agency  field  and 
thus  create  a  greater  respect 
for  our  business.” 

A  report  on  current  activity 
of  ARF’s  Motivation  Research 
Committee  was  given  by  Henry 
Schacte,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  New  York, 


who  was  followed  by  Pierr* 
Martineau,  director  of  research, 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

Emphasizing  that  a  few  prod¬ 
ucts  maintain  their  technical 
superiorities  for  long,  the  Trib- 
une’s  research  chief  said  the 
successful  product  has  to  be 
invested  with  “psychological 
overtones  to  individualize  it,  to 
give  it  a  character,  a  richness 
of  many  meanings,  to  create 
the  emotional  involvement  that 
shows  up  as  brand  loyalty.” 

Other  Impressions  Conveyed 

While  a  successful  Pepsi-Cols 
campaign  talked  about  fewer 
calories,  Mr.  Martineau  ob¬ 
served,  the  art  and  “totality" 
of  the  ads  also  conveyed  im¬ 
pressions  of  chic,  smartness, 
glamor,  sophistication,  ultra- 
modernity,  and  individuation. 
Other  campaigrns  such  as  Coca- 
Cola  and  Hunt  Foods  also  are 
trying  to  convey  these  mean¬ 
ings  by  other  than  mere  words 
and  logic,  he  said. 

“I  am  stressing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  consciously  trying  to 
fashion  these  secondary  mean¬ 
ings,  and  of  devising  research 
to  measure  the  impact  of  all 
the  elements  of  advertising 
besides  our  logic,”  Mr.  Martin¬ 
eau  said. 

Key  to  Survival 

Producing  good  advertising 
and  then  persuading  clients  to 
use  it  were  called  the  key  to 
survival  of  the  advertising 
agency  business  by  Edwin  Cox, 
senior  vicepresident,  Kenyon  k 
Eckhardt,  Inc. 

He  dispelled  the  belief  that 
an  agency  must  always  repre¬ 
sent  “a  tug-of-war  between  the 
people  whose  main  concern  ii 
to  please  the  client  and  the 
people  who  are  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  ads.”  He  said  he  couldn’t 
accept  the  generality  that  cli¬ 
ents  are  the  bogey  men  in  the 
path  of  advertising’s  progress. 

“Certainly,”  Mr.  Cox  admit¬ 
ted,  “some  of  them  still  anchor 
us  to  old  formulas  and  pat¬ 
terns.  But  we  deal  with  many 
(clients)  these  days  whose 
knowledge  of  advertising  and 
whose  standards  of  excellence 
make  them  a  great  challenge 
to  work  with.  No,  the  fault, 
dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  cli¬ 
ents  but  in  ourselves  if  we  are 
underlings.” 

Mr.  Cox  continued:  “When 
we  begin  to  understand  our 
peculiar  responsibilities  to  busi¬ 
ness,  when  we  learn  to  seek  the 
truth  about  advertising  instead 
of  juggling  old  catch-phrases, 
when  we  dare  to  do  what  we 
know  is  right,  and  sell  it  with 
everlasting  conviction — then,  I 
don’t  think  we  will  have  to 
worry  much  about  clients.” 
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York  Gazette  Benefits 
With  Flat  Local  Rate 


York,  Pa. 

An  increase  in  the  local  rate 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  column 
inch,  effective  April  15  by  the 
Gazette  and  Daily  continues  the 
policy  of  a  flat  rate  with  no 
discounts  started  four  years 
ago.  Its  purpose  is  to  wipe  out 
repeat  rates  and  local  deduc¬ 
tions. 

This  has  been  an  effective 
means  whereby  Publisher  J.  W. 
Gitt  has  been  able  to  overcome 
partially  at  least  the'  problem 
of  increased  newsprint  by  get¬ 
ting  more  for  the  same  space. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  showing 
the  public  that  the  little  fellow 
is  entitled  to  the  same  rate 
privileges  as  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  heavy 
volume  users  without  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

“This  policy  is  leaving  us 
more  comfortably  within  our 
income,”  points  out  Mr.  Gitt. 
“After  all  when  you  have  only 
space  to  sell  a  uniform  rate 
means  you  can  count  on  certain 
steady  income  within  inflexible 
fixed  charges.  Furthermore,  it 
means  you  can  diversify  ac¬ 


counts  by  not  being  dependent 
on  bulk  advertising  alone.” 

Linage  Unaffected 

When  advertising  manager 
Gilbert  A.  Deitz  instituted  this 
procedure  on  July  1, 1951,  there 
was  a  25%  loss  of  linage  for 
the  first  six  months,  but  it  all 
came  back  eventually.  At  that 
time'  the  local  rate  went  up 
16%  to  $1.50,  remaining  con¬ 
stant  until  the  last  increase. 

Announcement  of  the  change¬ 
over  was  made  in  letters  to  ac¬ 
counts,  explaining  that  increa¬ 
sing  production  costs  particular¬ 
ly  a  sharp  rise  in  newsprint 
made  it  imperative  that  the 
paper  get  more  for  the  same 
space  and  that  a  flat  rate  was 
one  way  of  going  about  it. 
Thirty  days  notice  was  gpven. 

“We  suffered  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  gained  more  and  will 
never  change  it  now,”  said  Mr. 
Deitz.  “Since  that  shaky  start 
we’ve  maintained  our  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  consistently,  even  though 
there  was  a  drop  in  linage. 
Over-all  advantage  was  that  it 
enabled  us  to  save  on  newsprint 
with  less  advertising.” 


Average  issue  runs  to  32 
pages.  The  heavy  Friday  edi¬ 
tion,  however,  usually  consists 
of  40%  repeat  ads,  so  it  is 
easily  apparent  that  a  flat  rate 
policy  brought  in  extra  re¬ 
venue  which  would  not  have 
been  thete  if  discounts  were 
allowed.  Even  specials  such  as 
home  builders  supplements 
which  are  also  subjected  to  the 
flat  rate  bring  in  uniform  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  paper  refuses  to  accept 
patent  medicine,  liquor,  person¬ 
al,  matrimonial  or  speculative 
ads  of  any  kind. 

Readers  are  also  advised  to 
act  as  censors  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  through  a  message  in  a 
box  over  the  lead  editorial  re¬ 
questing  them  to  advise  the 
manageme'nt  of  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  an  advertiser  to 
make  good  his  representation. 

Hallock  Named  Veep 
Of  Brand  Names 

George  Hallock  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  retail  relations  of  Brand 
Names  Foundation,  Inc.,  New 
York,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Henry  E.  Abt,  Foundation 
president. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  will  supervise  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  greatly  expanded  coop¬ 


erative  program  with  retailers 
which  is  highlighted  by  the  an¬ 
nual  Brand  Name  Retailer-of- 
the-Year  Awards  given  for  out¬ 
standing  year-round  presenta¬ 
tion  of  brands  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hallock  joined  ^e  Foun¬ 
dation  in  1947.  During  the  past 
four  years,  he  has  served  as 
director  of  retail  relations. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hallock  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Spencer,  Incorporated, 
of  New  Haven,  as  editorial  su¬ 
pervisor,  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

• 

In  Eastern  Office 

Chicago 

Robert  C.  Mast,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  general 
advertising  staff,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  office  in  New  York. 

BoA  Names  Stevens 

Donald  L.  Stevens  has  been 
named  sales  group  supervisor 
on  grocery  products  in  the  Ne'w 
York  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Wayne  Mooney,  recently 
transferred  to  western  head¬ 
quarters  as  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  since  1952  on  grocery 
accounts. 
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I  ^Newspapers  Ring  the  BellT 


THE  slogan  is  “National  Shoes  Ring  the 
Bell”  and  Louis  Fried,  president  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  National  Shoe  Stores,  Inc., 
counts  on  it  heavily  to  ring  cash  register  bells 
as  well. 

Lou  has  been  selling  “shoes  to  the  entire 
family”  for  50  of  his  61  years;  started  in 
1908  as  an  errand  boy  at  $6  a  week  and  sub¬ 
sequently  put  in  10  years  of  clerking  in  shoe 
stores. 

Following  a  hitch  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  Lou  cast  his  lot  with  Joseph  Siegel 
in  a  crazy,  mixed-up  career  of  auctioneering, 
jobbing  and,  eventually,  retailing.  Together 
they  formed  National  Shoe  Stores  and  opened 
the  first  unit  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1931. 

Today,  National  is  the  nation’s  largest  in¬ 
dependent  retail  shoe  chain  with  110  outlets 
throughout  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  is  operated  by  Lou  and  his  three 
brothers-in-law — Irving,  Mac  and  Fred  Siegel, 
sons  of  the  late  Joseph. 

For  the  first  10  years  following  its  founding 
National  was  an  exclusive  user  of  newspaper 
space.  Then  the  firm  adopted  its  catchy  musical 


Louis  Fried 

National  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 


jingle.  “National  Shoes  Ring  the  Bell”  and 
was  itching  to  put  it  on  the  air.  This  was 
back  in  the  40’s  when  National’s  ad  budget  was 
too  small  to  spread  and  it  was  difficult  choos¬ 
ing  between  newspapers  and  air  time. 

One  day,  after  Lou  and  the  merchandising 
department  got  into  an  argument  about  trying 
to  jam  seven  shoe  styles  into  a  400-line  ad, 
Lou  decided,  “We’ll  end  the  problem  by  using 
radio.” 

A  well-knit  advertising  plan  formulated 
by  Emil  Mogul  Company,  Inc.,  has  long  since 
replaced  such  emotional  media  selection.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  holds  its  rightful  place 
alongside  radio-TV. 

“When  it  comes  to  providing  that  all-impor¬ 
tant  visual  presentation  of  our  shoe  .styles  in 
dramatic  fashion,  newspapers  ring  the  bell,” 
Lou  declares.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  adds, 
“we  increased  our  ’55  budget  by  20%  just  to 
cover  our  increased  use  of  newspaper  space 
in  the  major  dailies  within  our  territory.” 

— R.  B.  McI. 
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ROP  Color  Service 
Has  100th  Mailing 


Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  ROP 
Color  Service  for  Newspapers 
celebrated  the  mailing  of  its 
lOOth  Anniversary  Weekly  Col¬ 
or  FMle  recently  by  jam-packing 
it  with  the  largest  number  of 
color  pages  ever  represented  in 
a  single  issue  of  the  Color  File, 
125  pages  from  33  different 
newspapers. 

The  Color  Service  currently 
lists  101  newspaper  subscribers 
plus  others  in  affiliated  fields. 
.Approximately  2,400  editorial 
units,  900  advertisements,  and 
2,700  idea  and  sample  pages 
have  been  made  available 
through  the  Weekly  Color  File. 
.Already  an  established  facility 
for  many  newspapers,  the  color 
service  gives  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  the  same  for  the 
many  more  that  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  to  color. 

Trim  Service  Price 

Because  of  the  growth  and 
potential  of  ROP  Color  Service, 
and  in  fact  to  encourage  it,  the 
.Journal  has  trimmed  all  color 
service  prices.  Effective  .April 
I,  monthly  subscription  fees 
were  lowered  18%  to  36%,  a 
saving  of  $60  to  $120  a  year  to 
individual  newspapers.  News¬ 
paper  mat  and  plate  prices 
were  reduced  10%  to  50%  for 
the  most  frequently  ordered 
materials.  Whole.sale  mat  and 
plate  prices  have  also  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced. 

While  lowering  costs,  plans 
for  improving  and  extending 
the  service  in  the  third  year 
are  also  under  way.  One  aim 
is  to  include  in  the  Weekly 
Color  File  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  original  editorial 
and  advertising  pages  and  more 
one  color  and  black  material. 
This  should  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  the  service  to  news¬ 
papers  with  limited  color  print¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Color  sales  presentations  are 
being  developed  for  use  by 
ROP  Color  Service  subscribers. 
A  major  color  presentation  is 
designed  for  use  in  presenting 
the  run-of-paper  color  story  to 
newspaper  advertisers.  Special 
classification  color  presenta¬ 
tions  are  to  follow.  Success 
stories  are  being  collected,  too, 
from  leading  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  retail  and  general 
fields  to  show  success  of  color 
to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  busi¬ 
nesses.  And  color  promotion  ads, 
easily  adapted  to  u.«e  in  any 


newspaper,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  one  color  and  black  as 
well  as  full  color.  “Color  leads 
the  sales  parade”  is  the  general 
theme  on  which  the  promotion 
is  based. 

Home  and  t'ood  Lead 

The  type  of  editorial  material 
most  frequently  ordered  from 
the  serv'ice  has  been  food,  home 
furnishings  and  fashion  fea¬ 
tures;  holiday  and  special  event 
feature  illustrations;  and  cover 
pages  and  pictures  of  celebri 
ties  in  the  field  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Best  selling  advertising  pages 
have  been  home  furnishings  and 
food.  Orders  for  one  retail  food 
campaign  (Sentry  full  color 
pages)  have  come  from  30  news¬ 
papers.  Following  closely  in 
sales  have  been  special  holiday 
features  and  Christmas  ads; 
automobile,  building  materials 
and  electrical  appliance  adver¬ 
tisements.  To  date,  more  than 
6,000  editorial  and  advertising 
units  have  been  offered  in  the 
100  plus  color  files  mailed  to 
subscribers. 

In  addition  to  normal  use  of 
the  service,  several  adverti.sing 
agencies  and  manufacturers 
make  use  of  its  facilities  to 
distribute  national  color  coop¬ 
erative  advertising.  Bassett 
Furniture  Indu.stries,  for  in¬ 
stance,  released  79,200  lines  of 
color  advertising  through  the 
service,  and  mat  orders  on  sev¬ 
eral  Jantzen  advertisements  to¬ 
taled  378. 

Aid  Color  Standardization 

The  Journal  also  feels  that 
ROP  Color  Service  has  done 
much  toward  standardization  of 
ROP  color  production.  It  has 
become  a  central  source  of  in¬ 
formation  to  newspapers  and 
companies  supplying  ink,  paper, 
and  photographic  products. 
This  free  exchange  of  ideas  has 
helped  iron  out  knotty  produc¬ 
tion  problems  of  member  news¬ 
papers  and  brought  about  a 
more  common  understanding  on 
production  techniques,  inks, 
sizes,  pricing  and  minimum  ad 
requirements. 

The  service  was  started  by 
the  Journal  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  ROP  color  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  time,  many  news¬ 
papers  were  plagued  by  a  lack 
of  color  printing  source  mate¬ 
rial  and  inexperience  in  produc- 


601  Dailies  Supported 
BNF's  Overall  Program 

A  total  of  601  dailies  in  511 
cities  have  contributed  space 
for  Brand  Names  Foundation’s 
advertising  campaigns,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Foundation’s  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending 
March  31. 

Contributing  newspapei-s  in¬ 
clude  one  or  more  papers  in 
evei-y  market  250,000  or  more 
population;  and  a  daily  or  more 
in  all  but  10  of  the  markets 
embracing  100,000  or  more 
population. 

“Newspapers,”  the  repoi-t 
notes,  “also  liberally  support 
the  philosophy  which  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  fostering  in  their  edi¬ 
torials  and  generously  j’eport 
our  activities  in  their  news 
columns.  This  is  particularly 
trtie  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
Brand  Names  Day  observance.” 

ing  costly  original  color  art, 
photography  and  engravings. 

The  Journal,  through  its  col¬ 
or  pioneering  work,  felt  this 
situation  keenly  and  di.scussed 
it  with  other  newspapers.  As 
a  result,  the  ROP  Color  Seiwice 
was  established.  Its  primary 
objective  was  to  provide  a 
“color  pool”  of  the  best  color 
editorial  and  adverti.sing  pages 
published  by  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  and  to  furnish  color  re¬ 
production  materials  to  sub¬ 
scribers  at  nominal  prices. 

The  color  ads  come  from 
member  newspapers,  manufac¬ 
turers  who  pay  for  mats  for 
free  use  by  local  retailers,  trade 
associations,  original  editorial 
features  and  advertising  pages 
from  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
and  Vogue-Wright  Studios,  and 
from  the  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Journal,  which  pub¬ 
lished  1,690,120  lines  of  color 
advertising  in  1954  and  734  edi¬ 
torial  units. 

• 

‘Free  Enterprise’ 

Ad  Series  Befdns 

Chicago 

First  of  a  series  of  full-page 
ads,  promoting  “free  enterprise 
in  action”  in  the  Chicago  area, 
began  in  last  Saturday’s  Chi~ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Top  firms  in  the  Chicago  area 
have  been  selected  for  the  new 
weekly  series,  according  to 
Stanley  Adams,  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  They  have 
been  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  record  as  representing  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  ac¬ 
tion,  he  explained. 

Advei'tising  material  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Daily  News  by 
each  sponsoring  advertiser. 


Milk  Group 
To  Add  Color 
In  Schedules 

Kla.math  Falls,  Ore. 

Confidence  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  over  any  other  medi¬ 
um  was  expressed  this  month 
by  the  Klamath  Basin  Grade  A 
Producers  Association,  meeting 
to  schedule  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  current  year. 

This  group,  which  was  the 
first  in  the  nation  to  conduct 
an  advertising  program  at  the 
area  level,  sponsored  and  paid 
for  by  producers  has  had  a 
consistent  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  each  year 
since  the  program  started  in 
the  winter  of  1952. 

Each  member’s  voluntary 
self-as.sessment  of  10  cents  per 
hundred-weight  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  provides  an  advertising 
budget  in  excess  of  $10,000 
annually. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  black  and  white  weekly 
ads  in  the  Herald  and  News, 
which  has  accounted  for  about 
50%  of  the  advertising  budget, 
color  will  be  added.  The  Grade 
A  Producers  have  scheduled  one 
quarter-page  full  color  ad  each 
week  on  Monday  in  the  Herald 
and  News,  plus  one  additional 
ad  each  month  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  This  increases 
by  about  $150  a  month  the 
amount  of  advertising  to  run  in 
the  newspaper. 

The  milk  producers  voted  an 
additional  one  cent  per  hundred¬ 
weight  assessment  for  May  and 
June  to  aid  the  Oregon  Dairy 
Products  commission  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  and  another  one 
cent  per  hundredweight  for  the 
same  period  to  participate  in 
the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion’s  national  program. 


l^iiiied  Wine  Plans 
National  Campaign 

Madera,  Calif. 
National  distribution  of 
canned  California  wine  is 
scheduled  for  this  summer,  it 
is  announced  by  Renald  Ma.s- 
trofini,  general  manager,  Yo- 
semite  Winery  Association  here. 

Successful  test-marketing  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Northern  California 
preceded  the  announcement  by 
the  producers  of  Carina  Kan-0 
Wine,  Mr.  Mastrofini  reported. 
The  product  was  developed  by 
Yosemite  Winery  in  coopers 
tion  with  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.  Carina  presently  offers 
five  types  of  wine  in  cans. 
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CAREY 


WADSWORTH' 

\  \  ^  ^  ^SALEM 

WOOSTER  MASSILLON BaRBMTON  ^  SEBRING 
\  \  \  ALLIANCE 

MILLERSBURG  \  NEW  PHILADELPHIA 
MARION  MT.  VERNON  DOVER 


Tho  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  carries 

greater  Cleveland  PLUS  26  adiacent  count! 


When  it  comes  to  campaigning  for  advertising 
dollars,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  platform  can’t  be  beat: 
two  markets  jor  the  price  oj  one!  Greater  Cleveland 
is  solidly  behind  their  century*old  newspaper. 
And  the  26  adjacent  counties  fall  right  into  line. 
Here’s  a  2-in-l  market  that  is  bulging  with  dol¬ 
lars  ...  over  five  billion-dollar  sales  potential! 
You  pick  a  winner  when  you  pick  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  your  sales  message. 


iCItvtland)  26  AJjattnt 

Otymhtt*  Cy.  County  Ana* 

Total  Reuil  Sales  .  .  $1.97«, 290,000  $1,625,101,000 

Food  Sales .  522,053,000  403,545,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000  128,040,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000  38,554,000 

Furn.,HsId.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000  73,949,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,998,757,000  2,333,759,000 

‘Airon,  Canton,  Y'oungstou  n  not  included. 

Figuns— Salts  .Management  Sun  ey,  .May,  I9S4 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles,  .Atlanta 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  Ci*y  Medium 
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In  nsidentlal  Indianapolis,  a  polieaman  stalks  fha  maniac  who 
has  just  shot  down  a  fellow  officer. 


Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  comforts  a  wailing  youngster  ill 
New  York  day  nursery. 


From  Marilyn  Monroe  for 
her  fans  at  New  York's 
Idlewild  Airport,  a 
fat  smooch.  / 


TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 


A  IHfIm  girl  at  a  Wathington  wadding  diseovart  whara 
tha  brida  is  wearing  that  somathing  blua. 


United  Press  Newspktures  is  going  ahead  faster  than  any  other  service 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

When  U.P.  took  over  from  Acme  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago. 

'rtoequired  a  list  of  292  clients.  Today  on  the  list  are  496  — 
seventy  per  cent  more  in  40  months! 

In  the  same  period: 

The  Telephoto  network  has  expanded  to  nearly  triple  its  size  in  1952. 

In  contrast  to  the  55  cities  it  comprised  then,  it  now  links  1 46. 

Unifox,  U.P/s  revolutionary  facsimile  system,  the  first  to  fit  the  frequency 
of  an  established  wire  network,  has  gone  into  action. 

These  improvements  in  facilities  and  equipment  have  been  important  to 
U.P.'s  progress.  But  even  more  important  has  been  improvement  in 
the  material  they  combine  to  deliver  —  the  pictures  themselves. 

For  United  Press  has  transformed  pictorial  reporting  as  it  did  written  reporting. 
It  has  imparted  to  its  cameramen  the  same  enterprise  as  distinguishes 
its  correspondents,  the  same  will  to  get  the  unattainable,  the  same 
alertness  to  find  the  significant,  the  same  skill  to  capture  the  dramatic 
and  the  human.  The  better  pictures  that  are  the  result  are  the 
fundamental  reason  for  the  record  pace  U.P.  is  setting. 


/JoM  in  the  National  Assembly  Chamber  in  Paris,  Premier  Mendes-f  ranee 
geoHs  the  vote  of  confidence  that  never  came. 


In  the  ring  at 
Yankee  Stadium, 
Rocky  Marciano 
stoops  to  conquer 
Exxard  Charles. 


in 

New 

Haven 

Conn. 


Hark  ness  Tower 
is  a  familiar 
landmark 


Che  ^fnuen  Uegister 


well  known  to  8  out 
every  10  families  in 
growing  market  in 
Southern  Connecticut. 


e(|ually  as 
of 

this  rapidly 


\D  CAMPAIGNS 

Sinclair  ^Blasts-Off' 
Rocket-Fuel  Gasoline 


Sinclair  Power-X  gasoline 
was  introduced  this  week  with 
the  most  dramatic  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  (via 
Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone, 
Inc.)  Sinclair  has  ever  run. 
Firat  ad,  headlined,  “Power  Up 
with  Power-X  —  Power-Primed 
with  Rocket  Fuel,”  broke  April 
26  in  375  papers  in  241  cities, 
with  ads  ranging  from  full- 
page  color  to  600  lines  in  black 
and  white. 

Radio-TV  and  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  advertising  is  also  being 
used. 

In  addition,  according  to 
James  J.  Delaney,  Sinclair’s 
advertising  manager,  Sinclair 
marketers,  dealers  and  distri- 
butoi-s  will  advertise  locally  in 
some  1,500  newspapers,  on  350 
radio-TV  stations,  in  more  than 
1,000  movie  houses  and  on  bill¬ 
boards  under  Sinclair’s  co-op 
ad  plan. 

Fire  Underwriters  Plan 
Sept.  Ad  Campaign 

Next  September  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
launch  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  effectively  complement 
and  step-up  its  recent  program 
emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  local  agent  or  broker  to  his 
community  and  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business. 

The  new  campaign  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  seven  full- 
page  ads  in  This  Week,  Sateve- 
post.  Time,  Farm  Journal,  and 
in  leading  publications  of  the 
newspaper  and  radio  trade 
press. 

Piel  Bros.  Opens 
^Driest  Beer*  Drive 

1  Newspaper  advertising,  in- 
I  eluding  172  large-space  inser¬ 
tions  in  six  metropolitan  New 
York  dailies,  will  be  used  by 
Piel  Bros,  as  part  of  its  new 
campaign  (via  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.)  based  on  the  theme 
“Picl’s  beer  tastes  best  of  all 
because  it’s  driest  beer  of  all.” 

The  new  drive  replaces  Piel’s 
“Lest  N.F.S.  program  used 
since  1951. 

In  addition  to  large  black  and 
white  newspaper  ads,  Piel’s 
will  tell  its  “driest  of  all  beers” 
story  in  radio-TV,  subway  car 
cards,  outdoor  posters  and 
point-of-purchase  advertising. 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

(f 

•  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago  k 

meat  packers,  are  using  Sunday  i| 

supplements  and  more  than  200  i> 

dailies  (via  Ewell  &  Thurber) 
to  offer  Topmaster,  a  jar  and  ^ 
top  opener,  in  a  special  premi-  , 
um  drive  by  Ideal  dog  food.  j 
• 

i 

Norge  Sales  Jump;  ^ 

Use  Newspaper  Ads  • 

Sales  of  Norge  appliances 

for  the  first  quarter  this  year  ^ 

jumped  to  252%  of  the  corre-  ‘ 

sponding  1954  period,  according  ' 

to  Judson  S.  Sayre,  president 
of  Norge,  a  subsidiary  of 

Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Chicago. 

“February  and  March  sales 
almost  matched  the  monthly 
pace  set  during  the  record  $15,- 
100,000  January  month,”  he 
said,  calling  attention  to 
Norge’s  current  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazine  advertising 
program  launched  in  March 
and  scheduled  to  continue 
through  June,  via  Tatham- 
Laird,  Chicago  agency. 

Norge  is  now  using  130  news¬ 
papers  covering  122  cities, 
backed  by  an  aggressive  mer¬ 
chandising  program  by  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers.  This  program 
includes  heavy  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising  by 
Norge  dealers  at  the  local  level. 

Some  indication  of  the  sup¬ 
port  being  given  by  dealers  un¬ 
der  the  co-op  ad  program  is 
the  report  that  better  than  1.- 
200  tie-in  ads  were  run  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  Norge  ad 
in  Sunday  magazine  supple¬ 
ments  early  in  March. 

• 

Conn.  Vacation  Drive 
Due  in  N.  Y.  Papers 

Hartford 

Wilson,  Haight,  Welch  4 
Grover,  Hartford  and  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
retained  to  handle  the  Connect¬ 
icut  Development  Commission’s 
first  recreation  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  in  four  years. 

The  State  Legislature,  in 
session  at  State  Capitol  here, 
has  authorized  $12, (WO  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Connecticut’s  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  the  sun, 
in  the  main,  will  be  used  for 
New  York  City  newspaper 
space.  New  York  is  traditional 
supplier  of  Connecticut’s  vaca¬ 
tion  customers. 
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^  Wide-awake  St.  Louis  reads 
li(  the  morning  Globe.  Wide-awake 
St.  Louis  reads  the  morning 
,is  Globe.  Wide-awake  St.  Louis 
j  reads  the  morning 
dsl  Wide-awake  S||<  re»<*^ 

lit  the  morning  Clol 
i|.St.  Louis  read 
lit  Globe.  Wide^ 

I  reads  the  mo|^ 
lit  Wide-aw^ 
ke  the  momiM 
i|  St.  Lou^r 
lit  Globe.  ^ 

I  reads  the  ./ 
d*  Wide-av 
ke  the  mornik 
i{  St.  Louisk 
it  Globe.  Wj 
'  reads  the  tw 
ds  Wide-atp 
ke^  the  mornii% 
i{'  St.  Louis  . 
i>  Globe.  Ws 
;  reads  the  tdi 
Is!  Wide-awl 
<e  the  morning 
i|  St.  Lpuis  i 
is;  Globe.  W 
reads  the.l^ 
is  Wide-^N 
<*!  the  momjjf 
>1  St.  Lot£ 

>t  Globe.  ■ 

,  reads  thlR 


Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
.  .  .  everything  sells  faster  in 
newspapers.  Nothing  sells  like 
newspapers  .  .  .  everything  sells 


Wide-awake  St.  Louis  reads 
the  morning  Globe.  Wide-awake 
St.  Louis  reads  the  r 
Globe.  Wide-awake  St. 
reads  the  morning  Globe. 

I  Wide-awake  St.  Louis  reads 
jtt;^'  morning  Globe.  Wide-Awakg 


Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
.  .  everything  sells  faster  in 
morning ,  newspapers.  Nothing  sells  like 
Louis  I  newspapers  .  .  .  everything  sells 
faster  in  newspapers. 

Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
L^e2^gU|M|clls  faster  in 
■■i^^^^^wing  sells  like 
Verything  sells 
^Papers. 

like  newspapers 
Aster  in 
Ajtlls  like 

V  11  k.  #•"«  Mil* 


^wspapers' 
faster  in 
sells  like 
thing  sells 


tnewspapers 
is  faster  in 
^  sells  like 
|thing  sells 


Thats  where  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
puts  YOUR  PRODUCT  S  ADVERTISE- 

MENT  .  .  .  bright  and  early  ...  in  time  for 
breakfast  ...  in  St.  Louis! 


lewspapers 
i  faster  in 
sells  like 
thing  sells 


kwspapers 
'faster  in 
Isells  like 
hing  sells 

^wspapers 


MR.  READS  IT  with  lus  eggs  and  bacon! 
JR.  MISS  Er  JR.  MR.  not  for  the  funnies! 
AND  MRS.  (the  Big  Buyer!)  RELAXES 

over  her  second  cup  of  coffee! 


SX-.  t*\ 

1  fwKmwwAttor 


fiwff 


wide-.wvake;  st.  loi  is 

READS  THE  MORNING 
GLOBE! 


YOUR  PRODUCTS  AD¬ 
VERTISEMENT  IN  THE 
MORNING  GLOBE 
REACHES  MORE  PEOPLE 
IN  METROPOLITAN 
ST.  LOUIS  THAN  AT  ANY 
TIME  IN  OUR  103  YEARS 
OF  PL’BLIC.XTION! 


the^ 

St.  Ls  A 
Glober  j 
readf.  /t| 


vspapers 
ater  in 
like 
sells 


lij  rea^WpP 

<e|  Wide-Jjr 
ig  the  mornJ^Q 

I  Globe, 

lij  reads  tJ^J 

i|!  the  morm  xV 

is;  St.  LoiA 
Globe. 

Is'  reads  the  ^ 
<el  Wide-a^ 
Ig^  the  mon^P^ 
is;  St.  Louts  y 
I  Globe.  WH 
ft  reads  the  rod 
Wide  ai^ 
>1  the  morn* 
•tj'St.  Louin 
1  Globe.  W 
ft  reads  thl^ 
Wide-aSl 
>K  I  the  morning 
>*!  St.  Louis 
•  !  Globe.  -Wfe 
'f*,  reads  the  C 


vtotHH^a 


newspapers 
Afsster  in 
f  sells  like 
'thing  sells 


SPECIFY 


vKwspapers 
faster  in 
4  sells  like 
i(ftbing  sells 
>rs. 

newspapers 
%  faster  in 
A  sells  like 
'/thing  sells 

/*• 

^lewspapers 
B  faster  in 

#g  sells  like 
*ything  sells 

^rs. 

like  newspapers 
sells  faster  in 
thing  sells  like 


,^;verything  sells 
lepers. 

^ike  newspapers 
IS  sells  faster  in 


Wide-awal^k 

the  morningClB 

iSwiJ 

ST.  LOUIS 

ADVERTISING  I 

Mi 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Use  It 
Now  in  the 

Altoona 

Pennsylvania 

Mirror 


add  EXTRA 
SailNG  POWER 
to  your  advertising 
message  in  the 
Altoona  Mirror 
by  using  colorl 

Each  evening  in 
Altoona  the  Mirror 
rings  nearly  every 
doorbell  in  the  block 
with  98%  coverage. 
It  does  a  tremendous 
selling  job.  Your 
advertising  in  color 
will  get  extra  results 
out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  extra  cost. 


Use  the 
combination 
you  want 

Black  plus  1  COLOR 

or 

Black  plus  2  COLORS 


Eltoona 

51R:irror 
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Non-Associated  Dailies 
Name  Cutting  as  Rep 


Multiple  Ads 
Spurt  Sale 
Of  160  Homes 


A  somewhat  unusual  set-up 
in  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  field  came  to  light  this  week 
with  the  appointment  of  Cecil 
Edward  Cutting,  long  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  newspaper  field 
as  promotion  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  business 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard, 
Hearst  and  independent  dailies, 
as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  to  serve  both  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun 
and  Journal,  and  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News. 

As  William  J.  Kemble,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Union-Sun 
and  Journal  phrased  it:  “Never 
before  have  I  heard  of  two  pa¬ 
pers  setting  up  one  representa¬ 
tive  to  work  in  the  nearby 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  quest 
of  new  national  advertising  and 
to  promote  the  theme,  ‘All 
business  is  local’.” 

As  a  member  of  the  Food  In¬ 
dustry  Sales  Executives  and  a 
past  director  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers’  Representatives 
of  Buffalo,  Inc.,  Mr.  Cutting  is 
credited  with  having  carried  out 
a  number  of  successful  pro¬ 
motion  ideas. 

His  experience  in  contacting 
executives  of  nationally-known 
companies  and  their  advertising 
agencies,  as  well  as  his  work 
with  newspaper  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  resulted  in 
what  the  Union-Sun  calls  “a 
new  theory  of  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentation.” 

In  taking  on  both  dailies,  Mr. 
Cutting  said:  “I  believe  a  rep¬ 
resentative  cannot  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  media  he  represents 
if  he  and  his  staff  have  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  and 
every  staff  member  services  all 


newspapers  on  the'  list 

“At  present  I  am  taking  on 
only  the  Union-Sun  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Daily  News  ...” 

Foulon  Appointed 
Committee  Chairman 

Michael  J.  Foulon,  executive 
vicepresident.  The  Branham 
Company,  has  beeh  named 
chairman  of  the  New  Business 
Committee  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
according  to  an  announcement 
this  week  by  Peter  Benziger, 
chapter  president,  and  vicepre;i- 
ident  and  general  manager, 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

Mr.  Foulon  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Branham  for  the  past 
27  years. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Benziger  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  recently 
established  permanent  New 
York  office  of  the  chapter  (E 
&  P,  Oct.  30,  ’54,  page  24)  has 
received  from  representative! 
firm  members  pledges  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  totaling  some  $60,- 
000  through  the  spring  of  1957. 

Reese  Joins  Katz 
In  Atlanta  Office 

The  addition  of  William  J. 
Reese  to  the  publication  sales 
staff  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of¬ 
fice  of  The'  Katz  Agency,  Inc., 
was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Reese,  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  Tech,  since  1951  has 
been  with  Burke,  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney  as  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  office.  At  one'  time  he 
worked  in  the  ad  department 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution. 


What  is  believed  to  be  a  new 
record  for  real  estate  sales  was 
recently  established  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  by  E.  J.  Lush,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  New  Haven, 
Conn,  for  the  Lomas  &  Nettle- 
ton  Company’s  development, 
Ranch  Homes  at  Ridgeland, 
Yalesville.  It  was  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  approach  which  sold 
50  houses  on  opening  day  and 
$2,000,000  worth  of  low  cost 
houses  in  10  days. 

Six  one-third  page  (four-col- 
umn-by-15-inch)  advertisements 
appeared  on  six  different  pages 
throughout  the  New  Haven 
Sunday  Register,  two  of  them 
on  facing  pages  in  the  real 
estate  section.  Dominant  on  the 
168-inch  pages  because  of  their 
60-inch  size,  the  advertisements 
were  readily  seen  and  their  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  main  news,  sports, 
society  and  building  sections  as¬ 
sured  readership  by  people  of 
every  interest. 

Joseph  Bishop,  development 
sales  manager  for  the  Lomas  It 
Nettleton  Company,  said  “The  j 
results  were  phenomenal.  Some 
6,000  people  visited  the  model 
ranch  homes  on  opening  da; 
and  many  more  jammed  Yales¬ 
ville  (Wallingford)  highways 
for  miles.  The  proof  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements’  effectiveness  was 
that  50  put  cash  on  the  line  for 
these  houses  the  first  day.” 

Saturation  radio  announce¬ 
ments  sustained  prospective 
buyers  interest  during  the  week 
with  four  spots  daily  adjacent 
to  weather  or  news. 

The  succeeding  Sunday  three 
one-third  page  advertisements 
(same  advertisement  in  three 
different  sections  of  paper)  ap¬ 
peared.  By  Wednesday,  10  days 
after  the  opening,  all  160 
houses  were  sold. 


?■ 
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Wolfe  to  Leave 
Rottinelli-Kimball 

Philadelphia 
William  E.  Wolfe,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc., 
and  Philadelphia  manager  for 
the  past  12  years,  has  severed 
his  relations  with  that  firm  as 
of  May  31. 

He  said  he  would  remain  in 
the  national  advertising  field. 
He  has  been  identified  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  various 
newspaper  capacities  for  the 
past  50  years. 


Denny  Appointed  | 

Book  Ad  Manager  | 

Thomas  G.  Denny  has  been 
named  book  advertising  man-  * 
ager  of  the  New  York  Timet. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Douglas  p 
S.  Cleveland.  % 

Before  joining  the  Times  book 
advertising  staff  in  1949,  Mr.  y. 
Denny  had  been  for  five  yean 
head  of  book  advertising  for 
Harper’s  Magazine.  He  also  had  ‘ 
been  associated  with  Erwin  | 
Wasey  &  Co.,  The  John  Price  ] 
Jones  Corporation,  and  Ray-  ^ 
mond  Rich  Associates.  ^ 


frUrc 
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can  open  the  door  to  over  ISSjOOO  prospective 
buyers  six  evenings  a  week.  Keyed  to  the  spirit  and  pace  of 
brand  conscious  Westchesterites,  Westchester  Group  Neics- 
papers  concentrate  on  being  local. 


Just  as  the  emphasis  has  changed  from  New  York  City 
stores  to  Westchester^s  own  retail  outlets,  so  the  local  news¬ 
papers  are  rising  to  greater  prominence.  Read  in  the  leisurely 
hours  before  and  after  dinner,  Westchester  papers  claim  a 
very  special  attention,  for  they  are  immediate  and  local. 


Westchester  papers  regularly  carrying  a  large  volume 
of  retail  advertising  linage  have  developed  a  heavy  reliance 
of  the  people  upon  the  Westchester  Group  ae  a  trustworthy 
voice  in  shopping  guidance.  Interest  and  trust  combine  to 
make  the  Westchester  Group  a  valuable  sales  aid  . . .  the  value 
in  Westchester  advertising  has  never  been  greater! 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


8  Church  Street 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


Clothiers^  Program 
Endorsed  by  Board 


Key  manufacturing,  textile 
mill  and  yarn  producing  execu¬ 
tives  last  week  were  presented 
with  a  $5,000,000  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  program 
designed  to  make  the  American 
male  aware  that  “your  clothes 
never  stop  talking  about  you,” 
and  reverse  the  downward 
trend  in  men’s  and  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing  sales. 

The  program,  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur¬ 
nishers  (E  &  P,  April  2.*?,  page 
44),  contemplates  extensive  use 
of  all  major  media  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio- 
TV. 

The  plan  calls  for  establi.<h- 
ment  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  entire  industry, 
to  execute  the  program  nation¬ 
ally. 

’The  NARCF  board  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Institute 


when  established  retain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  its  ad 
agency  and  Mayer  and  O’Brien, 
Inc.,  as  its  public  relations 
counsel.  These  two  firms  de¬ 
veloped  the  detailed  advertis¬ 
ing  and  PR  program  which  was 
approved  by  the  board. 

Organization  and  fund  rais¬ 
ing  activities  are  expected  to 
have  been  developed  adequately 
by  mid-summer  so  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program  can  be 
launched  early  in  the  fall. 

Ford,  General  Motors 
Make  PR  Appointments 

Ford  Motor  Company  and 
General  Motors  Corp.  this  week 
each  announced  changes  in  their 
public  relations  departments. 

Election  of  Charles  F.  Moore 
Jr.,  as  vicepresident — public  re¬ 
lations,  Ford,  was  announced  by 
Ernest  R.  Breech,  chairman  of 


$958,904  A  DAY 


This  San  Diefiaa  -  and  hi^  comrades  in  arma  -  arr  pai 
$5)0.000.000  a  year.  They,  and  iheif  familica.  are  a 
important  part  of  San  Dtego  i  populatioi 

Thee  own  home*  here  . . .  shop  here  . .  .buy  here! 


*1  hese  San  Diepans.  read  and  hclic«e  the  San  Diepo  Tni«>n 
and  Evening  1  ribunc.  because  they  are  iheie  daily  source 
of  neighborhood  —  as  *-ell  as  military  —  news  and 
activities  .  .  .  shopping  center,  too! 


glPKESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY 


SOURCE 

WMrtS  CONSOLIDATED 


Sanihtgo  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune  | 

SAN  OtfGO  CAUFORNIA  \ 


TMI  WEtT-HOlllOAY  CO  .  INC. 


the  board.  Mr.  Moore  has  served 
as  director  of  PR  since  joining 
Ford  in  1952. 

At  one  time  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler  and  later  was  director 
of  promotion  for  Nation’s 
Business,  a  position  he  also 
held  on  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  the  Boston  Globe. 

Paul  Garrett,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  General  Motors  PR 
staff,  announced  appointments 
of  Anthony  De  Lorenzo  as  di¬ 
rector  of  press  and  radio  rela¬ 
tions  for  GM,  and  Kenneth 
Youel  as  director  of  divisional 
relations  in  the  GM  department 
of  PR. 

Mr.  De  Lorenzo  trained  on 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times.  He  served  nine  years 
with  United  Press  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  While  in  Detroit  he 
seiwed  as  bureau  chief,  automo¬ 
tive  editor  and  Michigan  man¬ 
ager  for  U.  P. 

Thomas  E.  Groehn,  a  member 
of  GM’s  PR  staff  since  1943, 
succeeds  Mr.  De  Lorenzo  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  press  and 
radio  relations  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Groehn  has  served  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  staffs  of  the  Detroit  Times 
and  the  Detroit  News. 

Mr.  Youel  has  worked  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  various  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Proper  PR  Called  Key 
T o  Firm’s  Personality 

Appearing  as  principal  speak¬ 
er  before  the  American  Public 
Relations  Association  convention 
last  week.  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter, 
president.  Institute  for  Motiva¬ 
tional  Research  said  that  proper 
public  relations  was  one  of  the 
keys  to  developing  a  distinctive 
and  warm  company  per.sonality. 

“Company  personality,”  he 
declered,  “has  been  revealed  as 


WHY  GIVE  IT  AWAY  WHEN 
WE  CAN  SELL  IT  FOR  YOU? 

W«  offer  a  complete  ''poid-spoce''  Tele* 
visior5  Listing,  tailored  to  your  oreo  .  .  . 
with  Plus  Advertitlnfi! 

Mony  Pennsylvania  papers  are  now  ber>e- 
fitir>g  from  this  service.  Client  list  on 
request. 


U'frc,  write  or  phone  for  details: 

H.T.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  5tli  Av«.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Phona:  MUrray  Hill  7-9130 


one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  sales  influence.  Public  re¬ 
lations — the  stories  told  about 
the  company,  the  kind  of  press 
it  receives,  its  relations  with 
community  and  with  its  em¬ 
ployes — all  of  these  are  part  of 
the  total  personality. 

“Personality,”  Dr.  Dichter 
went  on,  “is  a  distinctive  per¬ 
manent  asset  of  a  company, 
built  over  a  long  pull.  It  over¬ 
comes  gadgetry  and  stunts,  and 
increases  in  power  over  the  life 
of  the  concern.  Every  company- 
product  partakes  of  this  per¬ 
sonality,  and  will  sell,  or  be 
rejected  to  a  large  extent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Grace  &  Co.  Launches 
Institutional  Campaign 

New  York  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  business,  financial,  and 
news  magazines  were  used  this 
week  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  for 
a  campaign  (via  Kelly,  Nason. 
Inc.)  of  institutional  ads  de¬ 
signed  to  present  the  overall 
story  of  the  company’s  many 
enterprises  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad. 

Campaign  emphasizes  pro¬ 
gress  in  chemical  enterprises  as 
well  as  in  the  firm’s  traditional 
operations  in  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  operations  in 
Latin  .\merica,  international 
trade,  and  finance. 

A  part  of  the  program  will  be 
the  use  of  financial  publications 
and  New-  York  City  newspapers 
to  announce  the  annual  report 
of  the  company. 

Page  Ad  Tells  Hotv 
Chemical  Firm  Located 

How  a  big  chemical  concern 
located  in  a  “once-quiet  little 
town”  is  told  in  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  ads  by  Che.sapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway. 

The  page-ad  appears  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  plus  other  business 
publications. 

Copy  tells  how  Hooker  Elec¬ 
trochemical  Co.  went  about 
finding  a  strategic  site  for  a 
new  midwest  plant;  settled  in 
Montague,  Mich. 

.Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Thomas  P.  Swift,  for  many 
years  a  financial  and  business 
writer  on  the  New  York  Tinier 
specializing  in  utilities,  has 
joined  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc., 
New  York.  He  will  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  Electric  Companies 
Public  Information  Program 
for  the  agency. 
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J^oneer  l^blimtion  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine  Field 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  •  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI 
CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  •  DHROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  HUNTINGTON,  W.VA.  HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD 
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This  month  of  May  will  be  our  biggest 
May  on  record.  While  the  first  half  of  1955 
promises  to  be  the  most  successful  in  our 
entire  history. 


HE 

/ 
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Becimed  to  the  Bnthui^iosms  of  the  American  Familj^ 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.Y.  .  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  .  CLEVEUND  .  DETROIT  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
MIWAUKEE  SENTINa  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  .  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  .  PHILADELPHIA  BUUETIN  .  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  .  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  .  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  .  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  .SEAHLE  POST- INTELLIGENCER  .  SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  .  WASHINGTON  POST  B  TIMES-HERALD  .  WICHITA  BEACON 
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board  president,  is  the  one  per¬ 
taining  to  advertising.  TTiii 
would  make  advertising  which 
mentions  prices  “unprofessional 
conduct,”  would  also  bar  “use 
of  any  statements  tending  to 
deceive  the  public  or  create  an 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
kind  of  services  to  be  rendered.” 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  opposes  the  new 
regulation,  has  declared  that 
“nearly  every  advertising  state¬ 
ment  that  might  be  made  could 
be  subject  to  interpretation  by 
the  state  board,  tending  to  cur¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertising  by 
funeral  homes.” 


Newspapers 
Would  Okay 
Optician  Ads 


Daughter  Nancy 
Joins  Earneses 

Members  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  may  recall  that 
Richmond  W.  Eames,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NAEA  Exhibits 
Committee,  was  in  a  whirl  at 
the  January  meeting  because 
he  was  about  to  become  the 
father  “of  a  bouncing  four- 
year  old  girl.” 

Nancy,  a  four-year-old 
Japanese  girl,  recently  join¬ 
ed  the  family  of  Doris  and 
Dick  Earnes,  coming  to 
America  via  Pan  American 
Airways. 


The  Ohio  Newspaper  Assn, 
went  on  record  recently  in  op¬ 
position  to  an  Ohio  Senate  bill 
which  restricts  the  right  of  op¬ 
ticians  to  advertise  their  wares. 

William  J.  Oertel,  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Assn.,  told  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Health  Committee  the  only 
persons  who  seem  to  want  the 
proposed  law  are  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opthalmic  dispens¬ 
ing  profession  themselves. 

Mr.  Oertel  likened  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  one  now  pending  before 
the  State  Board  of  Embalmers 
and  Funeral  Directors.  He  told 
the  committee: 

“As  originally  established  by 
the  Legislature,  the  business  of 
embalming  and  funeral  direct¬ 
ing  was  free  of  any  restrictions 
against  advertising.  .  .  .  the 
Board  of  Embalmers  and  Fu¬ 
neral  Directors  will  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  proposed  new  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  make  the 
advertising  of  price  or  materials 
.  .  .  ‘unprofessional  conduct.’  ” 


Coiinett  Appointed 

Eugene  V.  Connett  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  advertising  director  for 
the  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  it 
need  or  demand  expre”ss^  it  discovered  that  a  was  announced  by  Paul  M. 

is  very  probable  that  there  president.  Mr.  Connett 

should  be  no  board  and  no  changes  had  not  been  filed  with  will  be  in  charge  of  advertising 
licensing  law  ”  secretary  of  state.  Such  a  and  public  relations  activities 

step  is  mandatory  under  Ohio’s  for  the  Institute,  which  this 
Hearings  on  Funeral  Uniform  Procedure  Act.  year  launched  a  long  range 

AJ  •  /II.*  P  f  Revisions  to  the  board’s  reg-  consumer  advertising  and  pro- 

/las  in  unio  rostponea  ulations,  which  govern  3,600  motion  campaign  for  the  carpet 
Columbus,  Ohio  funeral  directors,  3,100  embalm-  industry.  He  was  formerly  an 
Hearings  on  proposed  regu-  ers  and  1,400  funeral  homes,  account  executive  for  Olgivy 
lations  to  restrict  advertising  are  scheduled  to  be  aired.  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  and 

by  funeral  directors  were  post-  Most  controversial,  according  fore  that  was  with  McCann- 
poned  when  the  Ohio  Board  of  to  Theordore  Hoeflinger,  Toledo  Erickson  Inc. 


and  was  noted  hy 

28%  of  the  women  and  39%  of  the  men,  or 


177,670  readers 


(or  130  readers  per  dollar) 

of  the  Los  Angeles  HERALD-EXPRESS  August  19th,  1954  issue 
Space<  1750  lines,  based  on 
Daniel  Starch  &  Staff  Research  Survey 

For  information  concerning  the  regular  monthly 
Starch  Survey  of  the  Herald-Express,  contact  the 
Herald-Express  or  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

A  good  illustration  of  Sound  Advertising 

1 —  It  stars  the  PRODUCT 

2 —  A  low  rate  factor 

3—  In  a  medium  where  advertising  is  welcome 
The  Los  Angeles  market  is  heavily  concentrated 

in  Los  Angeles  County 

The  HCRALD-IXPRCSS  heavily  concentrcrtes  Its  circulation 
in  Los  Angeles  County 


(Reduced 


Largest  Evening  Newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Circulation  over  300,000  ABC 
Represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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Telegram-Gazette  news¬ 
paper  coverage  keeps  pace 
with  Worcester's  quarter 
century  population  and 
retail  sales  increases. 

Circulation:  Daily  156,813; 
Sunday  104,429 


POPULATION 

YEAR 

WDRCESTER 

CDUNTY 

%of 
Increase 
Since  1930 

1954 

574,100 

416.9 

1950 

546,401 

411.2 

1940 

504,470 

42.7 

%  of  I  %  of  %  of 

RETAIL  Increase  I  COMBINED  Increase  SUNDAY  Increase 
SALES  Since  1938  I  DAILY  Since  1930  TELEGRAM  Since  1930 


^202.6  |l5M18  ^48.1  104,429  496.3 


930  491,242 


202,122,000 


SOURCES 

fopulatlon:  1954  Sol.s  Managtmant  Surv.,  of  Buying  Pow.r,  1950,  1940, 
1930  If.  5.  Consul 

Rofoif  Safos;  1954,  1950,  1940  Solus  Monogumunf  Survey  of  Buying  Power, 
1930—  I5ffi  U.  S.  Census 

Circufofton;  Average  Nef  Poi<#  Circulation  for  1954  ABC  Audits  —  December 
31,  1950,  1940,  1930 


\  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
\  MOLONCY,  REGAN  t  SCHMin,  he. 

J  National  Ruprusuntativus 
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SPECIAL  SECTIONS 


80-Page  Tab  Section 
Marks  Miller  Centennial 


preparing  an  80-page  tabloid  Idea  for  the  section  arose 
section  to  commemorate  the  during  discussions  between  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Mil-  late  Fred  Miller,  brewery  presi- 
waukee’s  Miller  Brewing  Com-  dent,  and  Sentinel  executives, 
pany.  Following  Mr.  Miller’s  untime- 

The  Miller  section,  large.st  ly  death  last  December,  his 
ever  printed  in  Wisconsin  dedi-  8ucce.^sors  developed  and  carried 
cated  to  one  company,  and  larg-  out  his  plans  for  the  record- 
est  exclusive  brewery  section  breaking  supplement  in  coopera- 
ever  published  in  the  world,  was  tion  with  HAS  and  the  Sentinel, 
published  with  the  Sunday,  'The  editorial  job  was  accom- 
April  17,  issue  of  the  Sentinel,  plished  within  a  two-month  per- 
Howard  T.  Wheat,  manager  iod.  It  involved  the  work  of 
of  the  Milwaukee  office  of  HAS  20  reporters,  plus  one  photog- 
and  general  advertising  manag-  rapher  handling  a  full  day’s 
er  of  the  Sentinel  explained  assignment  at  the  brewery  and  lates,  Inc. 
that  the  section  was  the  only  five  special  and  additional  as-  The  M: 
official,  authorized  newspaper  signments.  Additional  editorial  ed  on  roi 
souvenir  of  the  centennial  of  the  material  and  photos  were  fur-  took  10  h 
Miller  Brewing  Company.  The  nished  by  Miller’s  advertising  the  specis 
Miller  people  provided  its  com-  agency,  Mathisson  and  Assoc-  the  brev 


MILLER  CENTENNIAL  SECTION  of  80  pagoi,  published  in  the  MiL 
waulcee  (Wis.)  Senfinal,  is  examined  by  Norman  R.  Klug,  president, 
Miller  Brewing  Company. 


Urange  blossoms 

BOO  Million 

OPEN  THE  DOOR  TO  THE  ^ 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM  TRAIL  COUNTRY  BIG  BOY  ^ 


iflORlOA  I 


Come  on  in  and  get  your  share  of  500  million  $  in  retail  sales 
by  Central  Florida’s  400,000  population. 

There’s  Only  One  Door! 

That’s  Orlando  Sentinel  or  Orlando  Sentinel’s  Florida  Magazine — 
a  20  page  standard  size  section  in  color,  locally  edited,  locally 
printed.  No  patent  insides  or  boiler  plate  for  us.  No  New  York 
editors  for  us. 

We  print  garden  and  flower  news  for  Floridians;  written  by 
Floridians.  We  print  pictures  and  stories  of  Florida  homes  and 
interiors.  We  print  pictures  of  Florida  orange  groves  and  Florida 
cattle  ranches  for  Florida  readers  of  our  Florida  Magazine. 

Look  at  this  circulation  break-down*,  big  boy,  and  see  Orlando 
Sentinel’s  Florida  Magazine  lead  of  almost  three-to-one  over  all 
three  other  supplements,  the  American  Weekly,  Parade  and 
This  Week,  in  our  five  closest  counties  and  our  Florida  Magazine 
lead  of  almost  two-to-one  in  eight  counties: 

Orlando  Sentinel’i  HORIDA  MAGAZINE  (5  counties)  .  58,139 

Miami  Herald's  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  (5  counties)  .  8,137 

Miami  News’  THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE  (5  counties)  .  2,179 

Jacksonville  Times-Union's  THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 

(5  counties)  . .  . . .  6,181 

St.  Petersburg  Times’  PARADE  (5  counties)  .  77 

Tampa  Tribune  (no  Magazine)  (5  counties)  .  3,358 

•Source:  ABC  March  31,  1954 

Wake  up  to  Florida  and  Orlando  and  Orlando  Sentinel’s  big 
home-edited,  home-printed  big  page  Florida  Magazine. 

Yea,  Florida  Magazine  can  give  you  ROP  color. 


V  V  Hub  of  A  Prosperous 

MlA  TtJI.  Am  *  Trading  Area 

Northwestern  Ohio 

Center  of  metropolitan  county  area  with  county 
sales  per  family  over  $3,919 

Source:  1954  Consumer  Markets 


ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 


THE  LIMA  NEWS 


■Editor,  Owner,  Ad  Writer 
&  Galley  Boy 
Orlando,  Florida 

Nat.  Rep.  Burke,  Kuipers  g  Malionay 


r^£  BULL'S  EYE  Of  THE  BUCKEYE  STAU 


Noiionolly  Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  6  Finley,  Inc. 


On  Dec.  20, 1954, 
in  Los  Angeles  . . . 


the  best  of  the 

was  incorporated  into 

and  heres  what  happened: 


when  The  MIRROR,  Los  Angeles,  ac¬ 
quired  the  best  features  and  subscription 
lists  of  the  suspended  Los  Angeles  Daily 


News  last  December,  circulation  of  The 
Mirror-News  jumped  90,000  copies  over¬ 
night.  That  circulation  is  holding  and 
growing  with  the  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  more  and  more  readers.  For  the  full 
3-month  period  ending  March  31,  1955, 
MIRROR-DAILY  NEWS  circulation  has 
averaged  304,826  copies  per  day. 

Advertisers,  too,  have  recognized  the 
power  of  the  new  Mirror-Daily  News  au¬ 
dience.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1955, 
The  Mirror-News  has  carried  a  total  of 
3,755,527  lines  of  advertising  — an  in¬ 
crease  of  47.6%  over  advertising  carried 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  For  the 
quarter.  The  Mirror-News  carried  — 


MORE  PAID  ADVERTISING  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
LOS  ANGELES  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER 

The  place  to  sell  America’s  third 
largest  market  is  in  the  pages  of 

Virgil  Pink  ley.  Editor  and  Publisher 

REPRESENTED  BY  O^MARA  4  ORMSBEE,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AD  AGENCIES 


To  sell  the 


TaXAB 

include  these 


3 


important 
markets ! 

VfAGO-  ■  ■  morning-8i-«vening 
coverog*  reaches  oil  of  the  107,553 
city  zone  population,  o  market  bal¬ 
anced  by  industry,  military  and  agri¬ 
culture-ideal  for  tests, 

THE  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES  HERALD 


AUSTIN  .  .  .  center  of  Texas  gov* 

ernment  and  education,  a  city  of 
169,31 1  covered  completely  every  day 
—where  high  payrolls  resulted  In 
$190,394,000  retail  sales  in  1953. 

THE  AUSTIN 
AMERICAN  -STATESMAN 


PORT  ARTHUR 

.  .  .  top-flight  test  market,  with  cover¬ 
age  concentrated  in  the  city  zone,  a 
total  net  income  of  $115  million  and 
close  to  $90  million  in  retail  sales— 
where  9  out  of  10  families  buy  the 
News. 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 


Gardner  Leaves  Times 
To  Form  Own  Ad  Firm 


Must  Markets  for 
Important 
Schedules 

M//160-4USTIN- 

P01?r>lRrMUR 


Ralph  D.  Gardner,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  past  13  years, 
has  resigned  from  the  news¬ 
paper  to  form  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  company — Ralph  D.  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising.  The  new  agen¬ 
cy  will  handle  fashion,  food  and 
industrial  accounts. 

Mr,  Gardner  joined  the  Times 
as  a  copy  boy  in  1942  and  later 
moved  to  the  city  desk.  In  1949 
he  went  to  Paris  to  help  start 
the  Times’  international  air 
edition.  A  year  later  he  moved 
to  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as 
manager  of  operations  and,  up¬ 
on  returning  to  the  U.  S.,  be¬ 
came  sales  manager  of  the 
photographic  department. 

Mr.  Gardner  served  overseas 
with  the  infantry  as  a  news- 
writer  during  World  War  II. 

Hirshon-Gar  fields 
Peck  Consolidate 
Hirshon-Garheld,  Inc.,  will 
con.solidate  with  Peck  advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  effective  May  1, 
according  to  joint  announce¬ 
ments  by  Sidney  Garfield,  H-G 
president,  and  Harry'  Krawit, 
president  of  Peck. 

Mr.  Garfield  will  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  Harry  Peck  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the 
’  board. 

Pilhbury  Realigns 
Agency  Assignments 
J.  L.  Rankin,  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  vicepresident  of  Pillsbury 
Mills,  has  announced  a  “rea¬ 
lignment”  of  the  company’s 
product  assignment  between  its 
two  agencies,  Campbell-Mithun, 


BURKF.  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 


Advertising  Salesman 

One  of  America’s  leading 
newspapers,  located  in  Chart 
area  2,  offers  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  a  young  man 
(under  30)  in  their  Retail 
Display  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  selling  and  production 
is  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Straight  salary  with  periodic 
increases.  Write,  giving  age, 
education,  experience,  pres¬ 
ent  work  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Minneapolis;  and  Leo  Burnett, 
Chicago. 

The  company’s  two  frosting 
mixes.  Creamy  Fudge  and 
Fluffy  White,  will  move  from 
the  (iampbell-Mithun  Agency  to 
Leo  Burnett,  who  already  has 
the  full  line  of  Pillsbury  cake 
mixes.  Replacing  the  frosting 
mixes  in  the  Campbell-Mithun 
.shop  will  be  Hot  Roll  Mix, 
Pillsbury  cookie  mixes,  and 
Brownie  Mix,  which  are  now 
handled  by  Burnett. 

Under  the  new  alignment, 
Campbell-Mithun  will  have  all 
Ballard  label  products  sold  by 
Pillsbury,  all  PilLsbury  refrig¬ 
erated  foods,  Pillsbury  Hot 
Roll  Mix,  Brownie  Mix,  and 
the  full  line  of  cookie  mixes. 

The  Campbell-Mithun  Agency 
also  handles  the  company’s 
Formula  Feed  and  Bakery  Di¬ 
vision  accounts. 

Leo  Burnett  will  handle  all 
Pillsbury  non-ref rigera ted  groc¬ 
ery  products,  except  hot  roll 
and  cookie  mixs.  The.se  include 
Pillsbury’s  Best  family  flour, 
all  cake  mixes,  pie  crust  mix 
and  gingerbread  mix.  Burnett 
will  also  handle  all  Globe  label 
products  marketed  by  Pillsbury 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Kistenmacher  Joins 
Quednau  Ad  Agency 

Charles  F.  Kistenmacher,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Demoerat,  will  join 
the  staff  of  Henry  Quednau, 
Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  advertising 
agency,  as  an  account  executive, 
effective  May  2.  He  has  been 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  since  1946. 

Mr.  Kistenmacher  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1924  from  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  was  on  the  publicity 
staff  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
from  1931  to  1946,  he  held  posi- 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Smith  Joins  Esty 
James  J.  Houlahan,  president, 
William  Eisty  Company,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  that  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Smith  has  joined  the  agency  as 
a  vicepresident.  For  the  past 
eight  year.s  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
associated  with  The  Biow  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media  planning.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  at  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc. 


Appointments  .  ,  . 

•  Dennis  Stone  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  D’Arcy  Advertising  (Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New'  York.  Before 
going  with  D’Arcy,  Mr.  Stone 
was  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Greater  New'  York.  Prior  to 
this,  he  was  a  reporter  on  tlie 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  and  the 
Richmond  (  V  a  .  )  Times-Dit- 
patch, 

•  Franklin  E.  Brill,  former 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  of  Cecil  &  Pret- 
brey,  has  joined  Stephen  FiU- 
gerald  &  Company,  public  il¬ 
lations  counsel,  as  a  principal 
associate. 

•  Robert  A.  Wolf  has  joined 
the  media  department  of  O’- 
A  r  c  y  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  as  an  assistant  space 
buyer.  He  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  media  buyer  for  Bryan 
Houston,  Inc.  Prior  to  that  po¬ 
sition,  he  was  in  the  media  d^ 
partment  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc. 

•  Frank  McCullough  has  been 
appointed  director  of  marketini 
at  Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone, 
Inc.,  New  York.  For  many 
years  with  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Mr.  McCullough  also  served  ai 
director  of  merchandising  at 
Maxon,  Inc. 

•  Formation  of  a  Latin 
American  department  was  an 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Ne» 
York  PR  firm  of  News  Alliance. 
It  will  be  headed  by  Pablo 
Frontaura,  former  South  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  United 
Press. 


So.  Calif.  Market 
Analysis  Completed 

The  only  Consumer  Market 
Analysis  made  in  Southern  Cal 
ifornia  is  that  made  of  the 
Long  Beach  market  by  thf 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
which  has  just  released  the 
third  annual  audit.  Over  175 
product  classifications  are  cot 
ered  in  the  interview  of  3,200 
Long  Beach  people  during  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Extensive  information 
family  composition,  income  and 
occupation  are  available.  Amony 
other  facts,  it  shows  that 
28.1%  of  the  women  work.  (H 
this  number,  73.4%  have  fuU- 
time  jobs. 

Considerable  data  has  beei 
compiled  on  vacations;  type  of 
transportation,  where  people 
will  go  and  the  distribution  of 
vacations  by  months.  Food* 
soaps,  cleansers,  tobacco,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  many  other  classi¬ 
fications  as  w'ell  as  general  sta¬ 
tistics  are  covered  in  the  sur¬ 
vey. 
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It  must  he  good  soil 


•  •  •  sk  any  fanner !  He’ll  tell  you  it  usually  takes  a  long,  long  time  for  a 
seed  to  sprout  roots  and  start  growing,  growing,  growing  until  it  finally  bears  fruit.  Usually,  that  is, 
because  we  do  things  differently  on  Long  Island.  Fourteen  years  ago  this  was  an  unplanted  area, 
and  Newsday  just  a  tiny  24-page  paper  with  a  handful  of  subscribers.  Today  Long  Island  is  one  of 
the  country’s  most  prosperous  communities  —  homes,  stores,  services  are  the  best.  And  Newsday, 
with  a  whopping  128-page  edition,  has  a  net  paid  daily  circulation  that  tops  241,000,  runs  more 
advertising  than  any  New  York  City  daily.  In  these  14  short  years  of  growing,  it  has  become  one  of 
America’s  top  50  papers.  Why?  Ask  the  farmer!  He’ll  tell  you  Long  Island  must  be  good  soil. 


Xewsday 


LONG  ISLAND 


One  of  America’*  Uig  50 


Alicis  Ftterson,  Editor  snd  PubOsker . . .  Executite  ofices,  Csrden  City,  Long  hind,  N.  .  Reprtttnttd  NtiossUy  by  KtUy-SmUk  Compny 
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DR.  CRANE’S 

"WORRY  CLINIC" 


ZOOMS 


Because  .  .  . 


O  CHURCHES  like  it.  Dr.  Crane  recently  addressed 
7,000  Presbyterian  Laymen  (New  Orleans).  10,000 
Disciples  of  Christ  delegates  (Miami).  Church  of  God 
Convention,  (Chicago).  Lutheran  Convention,  (Miami). 
YMCA  Annual  Meetings,  (Chicago,  Covington,  Ky., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  etc.) 

O  READERS  like  it!  Top  rated  editorial  feature 
among  women  on  polls  in  Danville,  Ills.,  Akron,  O.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ills.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  etc. 

o  1,000  letters  per  day  show  that  worried  teen-agers 
devour  it! 

O  ACTUAL  office  cases  add  double  human  interest 
value,  plus  the  authority  of  world’s  most  quoted  medico- 
psychologist. 


LATEST 

ADDITIONS 


PUT  DR.  CRANE 
TO  WORK  FOR  YOU, 
TOO! 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
Atlanta,  Ga.  CONSTITUTION 

Tulsa,  Okla.  WORLD 

Hammond,  Ind.  TIMES 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
Monroe,  La. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Madisomille,  Ky. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Coviniton,  Va. 


NEWS-PRESS 

REGISTER 

WORLD 

DAILY  NEWS 

MESSENGER 

TIMES-HERALD 

VIRGINIAN 


Jackson.  Miss. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Tupelo,  Miss. 
Bristol,  Pa. 
Doylestown.  Pa. 
Tallahassee.  Fla. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CLARION-LEDGER 

GAZETTE 

JOURNAL 

COURIER 

INTELLIGENCER 

DEMOCRAT 

SUN 


RATES  AND  SAMPLE  RELEASES  ON  REQUEST 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.120  \t trill  Mirliitraii  Vvrniio 

i  IllCVCaO  11 


All  Ad  Tab 
Provides  New 
Industry  Aid 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
A  “testimonial”  tabloid  pre¬ 
senting  in  picture  stories  the 
advantages  of  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  here  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  Santa  Robo 
PresB-Demoerat. 

The  20-page  tabloid  will  be 
entirely  paid  for  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  open  rate,  yet  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  display  ad¬ 
vertisement,  explains  Dan 
Bowerman,  general  manager. 

The  section  was  devised  as  a 
substitute  for  the  usual  “pro¬ 
gress  edition”  following  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  a  visual  aid  that 
would  assist  in  bringing  in  new 
industries.  Using  mail  and 
telephone  the  entire  solicitation 
was  done  by  the  Chamber  group. 

The  newspaper’s  contribution 
includes  all  costs  of  editorial 
work,  research,  photography  and 
engraving.  The  Press-Democrat 
also  will  print  5,000  additional 
copies  for  C.  of  C.  use  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  distributing  the  section 
to  its  28,500  subscribers,  Mr. 
Bowerman  explained. 

Stories  in  Photos 
“As  a  result  of  the  Chamber’s 
suggestion,  we  evolved  the  idea 
of  picture  stories  of  representa¬ 
tive  industries  already  succeed¬ 
ing  in  Santa  Rosa,  with  a  ‘test¬ 
imonial’  from  the  owner  of  the 
industry  as  a  clincher,”  Mr. 
Bowerman  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“For  example,  one  of  the 
tabloid  pages  will  give  a  picture 
story  of  a  30-man  lumber  re¬ 
manufacturing  plant.  The  own¬ 
er,  as  a  punch  line,  explains 
that  he  located  here  because  of 
an  ample  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  skilled  labor.  Other 
pages  follow  this  same  idea.” 

Each  page  is  sponsored  by 
from  one  to  eight  signatures. 
The  sponsor  or  sponsors  pay 
the  open  rate  for  the  entire 
page.  A  form  letter  contain¬ 
ing  a  post  card  for  space  re¬ 
servations  was  sent  out  by  the 
Chamber.  Sixteen  pages  came  in 
within  a  few  days,  and  a  Cham¬ 
ber  telephone  follow  up  brought 
the  section  to  20  pages. 

No  Calls  Made 

“Not  a  single  call  on  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  prospect  was  made 
by  anyone,  although  we  de¬ 
voted  possibly  a  total  of  eight 
hours  in  answering  telephone 
calls  over  several  days.  These 


came  from  people  wanting  mort 
details,”  Mr.  Bowerman  ex- 
plained. 

While  every  inch  of  space  will 
return  the  Press-Democrat’i 
open  rate,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
gards  the  project  as  more  of 
a  community  service  than  at 
an  advertising  exploitation,  Mr. 
Bowerman  said. 

The  section  was  run  with  the 
issue  of  April  22.  Paul  John¬ 
son,  advertising  manager,  sai4 
reservations  were  closed  two 
weeks  in  advance. 
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Ads  Affirmed 

Chamber  of  Com-  The  Federal  Trade  Commu- 
visual  aid  that  sion  has  express  authority  to 
bringing  in  new  police  interstate  advertisinf 
sing  mail  and  claims  of  health  and  accident 
mtire  solicitation  insurance  agencies,  a  commis- 
!  Chamber  group,  sion  examiner  ruled  last  week, 
ler’s  contribution  Examiner  Loren  H.  Laughlin 
)sts  of  editorial  made  the  ruling  on  a  jurisdi^ 
photography  and  tional  question  in  the  FTC 
I  Press-Democrat  case  against  Life  Insurance  Co. 

5,000  additional  of  America  and  Guarantee  Re- 
f  C.  use  in  addi-  serve  Life  Insurance  Co. 
iting  the  section  The  firms  were  among  seven- 
subscribers,  Mr.  teen  charged  by  the  FTC  in 
lained.  October  with  using  false,  min- 

in  Photos  leading  and  deceptive  advertln- 

'"loth  had  filed  motions  asking 
evo  ve  e  i  ea  complaint  be  dismissed 

les  of  representa-  grounds  that  their  ad- 

a  rea  y  succee  -  yg^iging  was  adequately  con- 
tosa,  with  a  test-  | 

®  ®  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ameri-  f 

i  c  me  er,  Mr.  ^  Delaware  corporation.  | 

1  Editor  &  Pub-  has  permitted  the 

,  ,  .,  company  to  engage  in  interstate 

)  e,  one  o  e  commerce  beyond  its  boundariei 
nil  give  a  picture  ^  ^he  mails,  Mr. 

-man  lumber  re-  hlin  said, 

plant.  The  own-  ..^jhis  does  not  empower  it 

\  V.  (Delaware)  to  regelate  beyond 

1  here  because  of  ^^e  com- 

I?  j  ?  u  Pauies  it  charters  and  author- 

lied  labor.  Other  ^  business  at  will  else- 
his  same  idea.  ^g  ^dded. 

IS  sponsored  by  ^Ir.  Laughlin  said  his  ruling 
eig  t  signa  ures.  ^hg  case  of  the  Delaware  in- 
or  sponsors  pay  go^g^ce  firm  would  “substan- 
®  ®f  ^  ®  tially  apply”  to  Guarantee  Life, 

n  letter  con  in-  although  that  agency  is  licensed 
ird  for  space  r^  states,  including  iti 

I  sent  out  by  the  home  state  of  Indiana, 
een  pages  caine  m  ^hat  an  act  passed 

^ys,  and  a  Cham-  hy  the  seventy-ninth  Congress 
o  ow  up  roug  “definitely  intended  to  give  and 
20  pages.  expressed  give”  the  FTC 

alls  Made  full  force  and  power  to  regulate 

'le  call  on  an  ad-  interstate  advertising  of  such 
•qspect  was  made  national  insurance  companies 
although  we  de-  Mr.  Laughlin  said  that  his 
’  a  total  of  eight  ruling  covered  only  the  ques- 
wering  telephone  tion  of  FTC  jurisdiction  and 
i^eral  days.  These  not  the  charges. 
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•  •  •  FIRST  IN  ADVANCED  DESIGN 


Admiration  for  extraordinary  performance  is  universal 

—  not  only  in  science  and  sports,  but  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  publishing  and  every  other  field. 

Business  and  production  executives  of  115  news¬ 
papers  have  shown  their  preference  for  the  headliner, 
having  purchased  over  1,125  units  —  far  MORE  than 
any  other  press. 

The  HEADLINER  -  FIRST  IN  ADVANCED  DE¬ 
SIGN  —  produces  the  finest  quality  printing  with 
superb  ROP  full  color  at  sustained  high  speeds.  We 
invite  comparison  in  pressrooms  throughout  the  world 

—  where  daily  operating  charts  present  incontrovertible 
evidence.  Compare  these  outstanding  features,  offered 
first  in  the  headliner: 

Tension  Plate  Lockup,  for  safety,  better  register, 
finer  quality,  quieter  operation,  savings  in  blankets  and 
form  rollers  .  .  .  folded-edge  forward  delivery,  pre¬ 
venting  conveyor  jams  and  saving  mailroom  time  .  .  . 
fingertip  Colortrol,  eliminating  kneeling  and  climbing 
in  adjusting  ink,  allowing  pre-setting  of  ink,  provid¬ 
ing  simultaneous  decreasing  or  increasing  of  the  flow 
to  any  number  of  columns,  allowing  instant  page 
shut-off  .  .  . 

Continuous  Ink  Feed  .  .  .  pre-loaded  tapered  roller 
bearings  .  .  .  printing  four  different  colors  across  the 
same  cylinder  .  .  .  widest  range  of  flexibility  for  ROP 
color  (single  color  cylinders,  half-decks,  four-color 
arrangements  and  Goss  portable  color  fountains)  .  .  . 
automatic  lubrication  of  units  and  folders  .  .  .  fully 
enclosed  folding  motion. 

Because  of  these  and  many  other  unexcelled  features, 
the  HEADLINER  is  FIRST  in  finest  printing  quality  and 
dependable  high  speed  production. 

While  Goss  is  appreciative  of  the  confidence 
expressed  by  newspaper  executives,  Goss  engineers 
have  never  been  content  with  the  headliner’s  leader¬ 
ship  and  are  constantly  making  improvements  for  still 
better  performance. 

We  are  pleased  that  everyone  now  recognizes  head¬ 
liner  preeminence  —  tacit  acknowledgement  of  the 
scientific  vision  and  superior  abilities  of  Goss  engineers 
who  conceived  and  perfected  headliner  advanced 
design. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Subsidiaries:  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Limited,  of 

London  &  Preston,  England;  Goss  Printing  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  S.  A.;  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  Americas. 


•  ••  FOR  MOST  EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPEK 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


10  YEAR  AGENCY  RECOGNITION  RECORD 


Credit  Rating  Needs 
Changed  as  of  May  1 


Eflfective  May  1,  1955,  finan¬ 
cial  refquirements  for  credit  rat¬ 
ing  of  advertising  agencies 
seeking  such  rating  will  be  as 
follows: 

1.  All  applicants  for  credit 
rating  must  demonstrate  a 
financial  condition,  verified  by 
certified  or  qualified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  which  will  reflect  an 
adequate  liquid  capital  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  agency’s  average 
monthly  billing. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  will  determine 
the  liquid  working  capital  it 
deems  essential  for  a  credit  rat¬ 
ing. 

These  changes  are  being 
made  to  meet  present-day  con¬ 
ditions. 

Heretofore  applicants  have 
been  required  to  demonstrate 
a  financial  condition  based  on 
the  population  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  agencies  are  located 
as  follows: 


Who 
Gets  the 
“Gravy”? 


You  do...  If 


you  advertise  in  Baltimore’s  mdre  readable  news¬ 
papers  .  . .  with  page  after  page  of  columns  and 
feature  stories  by  the  nation’s  most  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  writers  on  sports,  fashions,  food  and  current 
affairs. 


Vrtii  dn  If  your  advertisement  is  seen  by  Baltimore’s  “blue 
I  OU  ao  . . .  II  phip"  market  ...  the  prime  audience  READY, 

WILLING  and  ABLE  to  buy! 


Ynii  dn  If  advertise  in  the  newspapers  read  from  first  to 

1  uu  . . .  page  in  over  half  the  households  in  Baltimore. 


V»B  Ynii  Hn*  Because  you  are  a  NEWS-POST  and  Sunday 
1  1  uu  Lnj.  ai^euicaN  advertiser.  And  you’re  getting  grati¬ 

fying  sales  results  from  Baltimore’s  leading  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers . . .  the 


Baltimore  NEWS-POST 
and  Sunday  AMERICAN 


In  cities  under  500,000  popu¬ 
lation,  $5,000  minimum  quick 
liquid  capital  is  required. 

In  cities  over  500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  $10,000  minimum  quick 
liquid  capital  is  required. 

In  New  York  City,  $20,000 
minimum  quick  liquid  capital  is 
required. 

With  changing  conditions  it 
is  believed  that  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  consider  the  size  of  a 
city  where  an  agency  is  located 
in  order  to  determine  its  finan¬ 
cial  rating.  The  above  require¬ 
ments  are  therefore  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  meet  present-day  con¬ 
ditions. 

One  former  requirement  for 
ANPA  credit  rating  will  be 
slightly  changed  as  of  May  1. 
In  the  past  agencies  rated  by 
the  ANPA  had  to  demonstrate 
they  had  placed  or  were  about 
to  place  newspaper  advertising 
in  sufficient  volume  and  dis- 


Agencies 

Applications 

Recognition 

Recogn'itioa 

Year 

on  List 

Received 

Granted 

Cancelled 

1946  . 

.  677 

87 

52 

6 

1947  . 

.  741 

126 

80 

15 

1948  . 

.  804 

119 

79 

17 

1949  . 

.  860 

117 

79 

28 

1950 

.  883 

87 

61 

33 

1951  . 

.  915 

71 

54 

28 

1952  . 

.  923 

66 

44 

35 

1953  . 

.  947 

82 

55 

34 

1954  . 

.  981 

79 

57 

23 

1955  . 

.  1.036 

137 

92 

37 

NewHimipern.  Natnittflljf  #*f 

Htiornt  Ativerlitirng  SrtXtcrn  u  tth  Offtrem  in  Ctitrh 


tribution  to  be  of  interest  to 
a  substantial  portion  of  the 
membership. 

Requirement  Modified 

Because  agencies  placing  na¬ 
tional  accounts,  even  if  their 
major  placing  is  with  other 
than  newspaper  media,  repre¬ 
sent  a  potential  for  newspaper 
advertising,  your  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  requirement 
should  be  modified.  If  agen¬ 
cies  meet  all  other  require¬ 
ments  and  are  placing  some 
newspaper  advertising  with  po¬ 
tential  additional  newspaper 
volume  your  committee  believes 
they  should  be  given  credit  rat¬ 
ing. 

The  foregoing  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  prime  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  ANPA  is  to 
foster  the  business  and  business 
interests  of  its  publisher  mem¬ 
bers.  Because  a  financially  re¬ 
sponsible  advertising  agency  is 
in  effect  a  salesman  for  news¬ 
papers,  your  Committee  aims 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  all 
such  agencies  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  more  of  them 
the  better  for  all  newspapers. 

The  overall  financial  condition 
of  agencies  now  rated  by  ANPA 
is  satisfactory  and  volume  of 
business  has  increased  since 
this  Committee  made  its  report 
to  the  1954  Convention.  There 
have  been  many  new  agencies 
starting  in  business  since  that 
time  and  also  there  have  been 
many  mergers  and  changes  of 
agencies  established  previously. 

It  is  gratifying  that  of  all 
the  agencies  on  the  List  of 
ANPA  Agencies  only  one  agen¬ 
cy  failed.  Failure  was  due  to 
excessive  overhead  cost  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  collecting  past  due 
accounts.  The  amount  due 
newspapers  from  this  agency 
is  small.  Another  ANPA-rated 
agency  became  financially  in¬ 
volved  because  of  a  substantial 
loss  caused  by  one  client  but 
the  agency  effected  a  60% 
settlement  with  creditors  and  is 
still  in  business. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying 
statements  that  can  be  made 
to  this  Convention  is  that 
newspaper  financial  loss  on  a 
volume  of  business  running  in¬ 


to  millions  of  dollars  has  been  N 
infinitesimal.  Your  Committee  n 
would  again  like  to  urge  the  I 
members  not  now  availing  1 
themselves  of  the  service  to  I 
make  inquiry  and  to  follow  re-  I 
ports  in  the  weekly  Credit  Bui-  I 
letins  as  well  as  the  changing  i 
reports  in  the  ANPA  List  of  I 
Advertising  Agencies.  Many 
members  are  already  using  this  |l 
service  and  find  it  invaluable  ^ 
in  their  operations.  I 


Many  Claims  Collected 

You  are  familiar  with  the 
ANPA  Adjustment  Bureau 
which  handles  claims  from 
members  without  charge  unless 
it  becomes  necessary  to  employ 
attorneys,  in  which  case  the 
member  pays  the  attorney’s  fee. 
Many  claims  sent  to  ANPA  are 
collected  without  resorting  to 
the  services  of  an  attorney.  In 
1954  $46,000.00  was  collected 
for  members.  Most  of  these 
claims  were  against  agencies 
not  having  ANPA  credit  rating 
or  given  a  cash  with  order  rat¬ 
ing. 

Since  the  1954  Convention 
137  applications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  located  in  27  states  and 
Canada  and  action  taken  is 
listed  below: 


Granted  recognition . .  90 

Recognition  reinstated _ 2 

Applications  withdrawn 
because  of  inability  to 

meet  requirements . .  8 

Applications  pending  be¬ 
cause  of  inability  to 
meet  requirements  or  to 
supply  complete  infor¬ 
mation  .  28 

Applications  now  being 

processed . . . 7 

Applications  tabled _  2 

Total  _ 137 


In  addition  your  Committee 
cancelled  or  transferred  recog¬ 
nition  or  changed  credit  ratings 
as  follows: 

Recognition  cancelled  _  37 

Recognition  transferred _  41 

Changes  in  Ratings: 

(a)  Decreases  _ 68 

(b)  Increases  _  83 

(c)  Other  changes  . 1 

Cancellation  of  recognition 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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mecnanizaiion  wiin  walla^iak  automatic 


Designed  by  newspaper  operators  for  greater  newspaper 
operating  efficiency,  the  Wallastar  Automatic  Bundler 
and  Starwrapper  provide  the  greatest  advance  in 
mailing  room  mechanization  in  many  years.  The  Wallaalci^ 
and  Starwrapper  in-line  automatic  feeding  and  proceMing 
system  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  bundle  production  . . 
Wherever  instolled,  this  system  has  been  hailed  as  the 
greatest  money  saving  advancement  in  years!  | 

Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  is  proud  to  offef 
this  fine  equipment  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


CUNi  iliCTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  Wnl  47Hi  Slr«*«,  Cliicaao  32,  IHinoh 
lot  Angaitt  1 7,  Colifomia  a  Naw  York  1 7,  Naw  York 


TRANSPORTATION 

Hauling  Is 
Important, 
Costly  Job 

A  product  is  worthless  until 
it  is  located  where  it  is  needed. 

Getting  newsprint,  newspa¬ 
per  supplements  and  supplies  to 
where  you  can  use  them  in¬ 
volves  complex  transportation 
facilities  governed  by  complex 
rules,  regulations  and  special 
practices. 

Perhaps  16%  or  more  of 
your  cost  of  materials,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  is  for  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  ANPA  Traffic  Depart¬ 


ment  is  always  vigilant  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  considered  whenever 
matters  affecting  them  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  many  transporta¬ 
tion  regulatory  bodies  or  when¬ 
ever  carriers  propose  changes 
under  tariffs. 

We  have  an  informed  Depart¬ 
ment  prepared  to  advise  you 
on  rates  and  routings  of  news¬ 
print  or  equipment;  to  advise 
you  on  ways  to  help  reduce  and 
hold  damage  to  a  minimum; 
that  keeps  in  touch  with  trans¬ 
portation  officials  who  know 
what  is  going  on  at  all  times 
in  order  to  protect  your  in¬ 
terest;  to  audit  freight  bills 
and  to  collect  for  any  over¬ 
charges. 

The  services  of  your  Traffic 
Department  have  been  used 
several  times  by  new  newsprint 


mills  in  establishing  rates.  Its 
specialized  knowledge  in  this 
field  is  recognized  nationally. 

A  Safe  Driving  Campaign  for 
newspaper  motor  vehicles  origi¬ 
nated  many  years  ago  by  our 
department,  and  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  ICMA  has 
been  of  real  benefit  in  keeping 
before  our  drivers  that  safety 
of  life  and  property  is  import¬ 
ant,  that  carelessness  and  un¬ 
necessary  speed  are  not.  It  is 
not  every  year  that  we  may 
boast  of  tangible  dollar  savings 
of  large  amounts  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  But  this  year  we  are 
proud  that  the  results  of  the 
Safe  Driving  Campagin  have 
been  recognized  by  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  newspaper  vehicle 
insurance,  estimated  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
annually. 


ne  LUDLOW 

Offers  AH  These  Advantages 


•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

•  Up-fo-fhe-minute  typeface  designs 

•  Wide  selection  of  faces— full  size  range 

•  Large  size  advertising  figures 

•  Superior  figures  for  price  composition 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters 

•  Used  effectively  by  competent  compositors 

•  Instant  change  of  size  or  face 

•  Faster  setting— matrix  "gathering" 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing 


•  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  Corrections  once  made  stay  that  way 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  No  cost  for  type  making 

•  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Low-cost  display  composition 


You  are  welcome  to  consult 
the  Traffic  Department  as  often 
as  you  have  need  as  it  fast 
more  experience  in  newsprint 
traffic  problems  including  load¬ 
ing,  transit,  unloading  and  de¬ 
livery  to  plant  than  any  other 
organization.  We  are  sure  you 
will  find  the  manager  of  the 
Department,  R.  A.  Cooke,  in- 
formed  and  cooperative. 

John  L.  Blake,  Chairman 
H.  A.  Allen 
Lyle  K.  Anderson 
F.  J.  Byington,  Jr. 

Philip  Chandler 
Louis  N.  Goldberg 
R.  P.  Hunter 
Oliver  King 
William  W.  Knight 
Anton  F.  Peterson 
Jack  Tarver 
Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt 
A.  T.  Williams 
• 

Ewing  Kelly  Wins 
Sacramento  TV 

Washington 
A  company  headed  by  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  won  the  nod  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  for  a  Chan¬ 
nel  3  television  station  at 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  winning  applicant, 
KCRA,  Inc.,  proposes  to  invest 
roughly  $650,000  in  the  station. 
Ewing  C.  Kelly,  a  resident  of 
Sacramento  for  17  years,  is 
president  and  general  manager. 
In  the  1920s  he  served  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas.  From  1929  to 
1936  he  was  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  associates  are  the 
three  Hansen  brothers,  opera¬ 
tors  of  a  $2,000,000  cream  and 
butter  concern.  The  unsuccess¬ 
ful  applicant  was  Sacramento 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  also  a  local 
group. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Lou  Grant  Cartoons 
Published  in  Booklet 

Oakland,  Calif. 
The  Oakland  Tribune  has 
just  published  a  booklet  con¬ 
taining  a  selection  of  editorial 
cartoons  by  Lou  Grant.  It  is 
titled  “The  Best  of  Grant"  and 
covers  the  period  from  March 
1954  to  March  1955. 

Mr.  Grant,  formerly  a  sports 
cartoonist,  has  completed  his 
first  year  doing  cartoons  for 
the  editorial  page.  It  was 
marked  by  his  winning  the 
grand  prize  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  a  Christmas 
safety  cartoon. 
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THE  NATION’S  NO.  1  BEST  SELLER 


The  WOOD  METROPOLITAN  Color  Unit  pro- 
vides  fine  quality  R.O.P.  color  printing  in  con> 
junction  with  Color  Adaptable  Black  Units. 


The  WOOD  METROPOLITAN  Color-adapt¬ 
able  Black  Units  provide  heavy-duty,  high¬ 
speed  facilities  for  modern  newspaper  printing, 


II  II  U  Pressroom  and 
Reelroom  Equipment 


Over  the  years,  WOOD  Presses  and  Reelroom  equipment  have  earned 
a  reputation  for  smooth  running  dependability  and  economical 
operation.  They  are  proving  their  worth,  year  after  year,  in  the  plants 
of  many  of  America's  busiest  newspapers. 


WOOD  Reels,  Tensions 
and  Pasters  are  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  the 
Reelrooms  of  leading 
newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  world. 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPUTE 


THE  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY 
PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 


WOOD  proudly  presents  the  NEW  Heavy  Duty  world-wide  reputation  for  fine  performance.  Over 

Pony  Autoplate  AAachIne,  one'  of  the  finest  pieces  the  years  WOOD  has  set  the  pace  in  engineering 

of  stereotype  equipment  ever  built.  Its  impr^ed  and  manufacturing  stereotype  equipment  that 

methods  of  plate  casting,  shaving  and  cooling  makes  it  possible  for  big  city  dailies  and  smaller 

provide  a  means  of  producing  BETTER  plates  at  city  newspapers  alike  to  meet  steadily  increasing 
a  rate  of  three  every  two  minutes.  *  production  schedules  and  still  print  better-looking 

WOOD  stereotype  equipment  has  earned  a  newspapers. 

Sem/  for  descriptive  fiteroture. 


TENSION  KATE  AUACHMENT 


PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEM 


WOOD  HEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD.'NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PRESS  COMMUNICATIONS 

Committee  Fights 
All  Rate  Increases 


Since  the  1954  convention, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
has  again  sought  and  obtained 
an  increase  in  its  interstate 
press  telegraph  rates.  At  the 
last  Convention  your  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  that  Western  Un¬ 
ion  had  filed  a  proposal  with 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  change  in  rates 
and  rentals  for  its  leased  wires 
and  teletype  facilities.  That 
proposal  affected  newspapers  in 
only  minor  ways  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  July  1,  1953. 

On  June  15,  1954,  however. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
asked  FCC  for  rate  increases 
to  be  made  effective  July  15 
which  would  bring  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10,000,000  a  year  rev¬ 
enue.  This  application  for  in¬ 
creased  rates  followed  closely 
rate  increases  approved  by 
F.C.C.  Feb.  1,  1950,  Sept.  1, 
1951  and  Sept.  1,  1952. 

The  Press  Communications 
Committee  immediately  com¬ 
municated  with  Western  Un¬ 
ion  Telegraph  Co.  officials  pro- 


What's 
Going  on 


arou 


High  School  Editor’s  Cluh! 

TMii-ag«  journalith  meat  and  intar- 
viaw  panonalitiat  lika  Audray  Hap- 
bara,  Adlai  Stavanion,  Richard 
Rodgars. 

Editors'  Cluh  1. ... 

af  tka  Globa'*  famout  projact*  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  ona  mora  axampla  of 
tka  Globa'*  famad  "youthful  touch." 


T  H  t 

lOSTON  610BE 

AAoraIng  .  Evaning  •  Sgadoy 


testing  against  the  proposed  ap¬ 
proximately  13%  press  rate 
increase. 

Extended  meetings  were  held 
between  officials  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and 
the  Press  Communications  Com¬ 
mittee  following  which  Western 
Union  reduced  its  proposal  for 
increased  press  rates  to  ap¬ 
proximately  6.7%.  Under  the 
proposal  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  average  increase 
in  day  press  rate  was  6.55% 
and  in  night  press  rate  was 
6.94%.  The  revised  proposal,  it 
was  stated,  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  additional  revenue  from 
press  business  of  $204,000  year¬ 
ly,  50%  less  than  originally 
proposed. 

TTie  effect  of  this  proposal 
was  to  equalize  the  cumulative 
increases  for  both  press  and 
commercial  messages  since  1946 
at  80.93%. 

Following  this  approval  by 
FCC,  Western  Union  imme¬ 
diately  sought  permission  in 
some  states  to  increase  intra¬ 
state  rates.  In  New  York  State, 
for  instance,  the  increase  for 
intra.'tate  press  messages 
amounted  to  about  8.04%  al¬ 
though  a  10.5%  had  been 
granted  in  New  York  State  in 
1952. 

International  Convention 

The  Senate  on  April  1  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  1  ratified  the 
International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Convention  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Dec,  22,  1952  by 
the  U.  S.  and  other  countries. 

At  the  1952  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  of  ITU  U.  S. 
Delegation  proposed  to  re-write 
article  29  of  the  Convention 
to  provide  that  all  countries 
should  encourage  free  flow  of 
information  and  use  their  right 
to  limit  messages  only  when  it 
appears  dangerous  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  state.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
ANPA  through  P.  E.  Mein- 
holtz,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  New  York  Times,  and  ad¬ 
visory  member  of  the  ANPA 
Press  Communications  Commit¬ 
tee. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the 
Telecommunications  Convention, 
which  were  signed  in  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.  Oct.  2,  1947  and 
ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate 
.Tune  2,  1948,  which  were  ob- 
iectionable.  These  were  articles 
29  and  30. 

Article  30  permits  signers  of 


the  Convention  to  suspend  com¬ 
munication  services  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time  with  no  reason 
given. 

The  phrase  in  article  29  “to 
public  order  or  to  decency”  has 
been  used,  as  the  Committee 
reported  to  the  1962  ANPA 
Convention,  to  censor  news  dis¬ 
patches. 

For  this  reason,  ANPA  put 
forth  every  possible  effort  to 
secure  modification  of  these 
two  articles. 

Failing  in  the  effort  to  secure 
modification,  F.  E.  Meinholtz 
New  York  Times,  an  advisory 
member  of  this  committee  pre¬ 
pared  a  recommendation  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  Conference  after  con¬ 
siderable  delay  recommending 
facilitation  of  unrestricted 
transmission  of  news  by  tele¬ 
communication  services.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

While  it  lacks  the  enforce¬ 
ment  degree  of  a  Convention 
article,  nevertheless  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  inclusion  in 
the  Convention  at  succeeding 
conferences. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  it 
accomplished  much  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  Convention  even 
though  it  was  unsuccessful  in 
securing  modifications  of  arti¬ 
cles  29  and  80. 

Committee’s  thanks  go  to  Mr. 
Meinholtz  for  his  unremitting 
alertness  in  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  communications  gen¬ 
erally. 

FCC  Recommend*  WU  Sell 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  examiner  Dec.  20. 
1954  recommended  that  FCC 
order  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  to  divest  itself  of  all  of  its 
international  telegraph  opera¬ 
tions.  Western  Union  was  given 
12  months  to  present  a  plan  of 
divestment  and  six  additional 
months  to  put  the  plan  into 
effect. 

The  Examiner’s  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  hearing  at  which  the 
competing  international  tele¬ 
graph  carriers  continued  their 
efforts  to  have  the  Commission 
finalize  the  divestment  of  the 
Western  Union  cables  ordered 
upon  the  absorption  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co.  bv  West¬ 
ern  Union  in  1943.  However, 
Section  314  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934  forbids  the 
acquisition  of  the  assets  of  an 
international  telegraph  carrier 
by  another  international  car¬ 
rier  when  the  effect  thereof  may 
be  to  substantially  lessen  com¬ 
petition  or  to  restrain  com¬ 
merce  between  any  niace  in  the 
U.  S.  and  any  foreign  country. 

The  Examiner  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  FCC  should  ask 
Cong^ss  to  pass  legislation 


which  would  permit  Westen 
Union  to  sell  its  cable  busineu 
to  competing  carriers  or  to 
merge  cable  operations  but  no 
such  legislation  has  been  in. 
troduced  up  to  now. 

FCC  Seeks  To  Restrict  AT4T 
Another  matter  which  hai 
caused  your  Committee  some 
concern  is  the  fact  that  peti¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Americas 
Cable  and  Radio  Corp.,  Westers 
Union  Cables,  and  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  Communica¬ 
tions  to  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  asking  that 
relay  system  construction  per¬ 
mits  to  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  be  limited  lo 
that  facilities  could  not  be  used 
for  telegraph  service  of  any 
nature  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  ANPA  filed  protest  with 
FCC  against  such  limitation 
and  pointed  out  that  expansion 
rather  than  restriction  should  he 
the  keynote  of  FCC  action  so 
that  the  public  might  reap  the 
fullest  benefit  of  modem  inven¬ 
tions. 

FCC  has  not  yet  indicated 
whether  action  will  be  taken 
along  these  lines  without  hear¬ 
ings  but  ANPA  has  indicated 
the  need  for  hearings. 

Relay  Press 

Twice  within  the  year  1954 
ANPA  has  had  to  protect  the 
four  frequencies  assigned  to  ' 
newspapers  and  motion  pictures 
for  relay  press  and  mobile 
phones.  FCC  indicated  in  No¬ 
vember  1954  that  it  would  not 
take  away  exclusive  use  of 
these  four  frequencies  and 
share  them  with  industrial 
radio  users.  However,  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers  was  reported  to  have  asked  ^ 
FCC  to  share  at  least  one  of 
these  frequencies  with  indus¬ 
trial  radio  users  and  it  became 
necessary  for  ANPA  again  to 
register  its  protest  against  H 
such  action.  The  matter  has  I 
now  been  settled,  at  least  for  1 
the  present,  but  your  Committee  1 
wants  to  point  out  to  you  that  4 
if  newspapers  do  not  avail  I 
themselves  of  these  four  fre-  I 
quencies  they  cannot  expect  to  | 
retain  them  indefinitely  exclu-  ' 
sively  with  motion  pictures.  I 
You  will  hear  from  the  chair-  ' 
man  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  . 
Relay  Press  during  this  con¬ 
vention  and  I  ask  you  to  give 
his  report  every  consideration. 

Julius  Ochs  Adijir, 
Chairman 
E.  M.  Antrim 
Robert  B.  Choate 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
Clark  Howell 
John  S.  Knight 
George  T.  Cameron  I 
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Mmmbmr:  The  Gannett  Group 


San  Francisco 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON 
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Anti-Ad  Rule 
Given  Dailies 
In  Oklahoma 


forbade  advertising  of  optical  MEMBERSHIP 
g^oods  and  prevented  opticians 

from  having  offices  in  optical  801  Pa 

At  the  time,  optical  firms  j  • 

contended  the  law  would  put  [V  /\ 

them  out  of  business.  The  state  ”  VV  I\ 
claimed  the  law  was  a  valid  A  IVT'TA  A 
exercise  of  police’  powers.  i\l\|  L  J\. 

“There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  idea  that  a  state  has  con-  Since  the  19., 
siderable  police  power  not  *'®wspapers  w  i 
vested  in  the  Federal  Govern-  Ji™®nibership;  7 
ment,”  the  ANPA  pointed  out.  signed;  4  news 

“This  decision  makes  it  clear  ^  newspap 
that  only  the  people  of  Okla-  another  memlw 


Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
(Morning) — Herald  contin¬ 
ues  evening. 

Merger 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star 
( Evening)  — merged  with 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Du- 
patch  (Evening). 

Dropped 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week 
distributed  to  all  dailies  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  copies  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  declaring  con¬ 
stitutional  the  Oklahoma  anti¬ 
advertising  optometry  law. 

In  upholding  the  Oklahoma 
law  the  highest  court  said:  “We 
see  no  constitutional  reason 
why  a  state  may  not  treat  all 
who  deal  with  the  human  eye 
as  members  of  a  profession  who 
should  use  no  merchandising 
methods  for  obtaining  custom¬ 
ers.” 

Late  last  year,  the  Supreme  ^  . 

Court  agreed  to  review  a  lower  L,iroillatloll  Crailis 
court  ruling  holding  unconstitu-  Philadelphia 

tional  a  1954  Oklahoma  act  re-  Weekly  newspapers  in  the 
gulating  optometry,  optometric  United  States  made  large  gains 
materials  and  regulating  adver-  i**  circulation  in  1954  to 

tising  thereof.  The  case:  Wil-  reach  a  total  of  20,731,000  paid 
liamson  v.  Lee  Optical  of  Okla-  copies,  according  to  the  87th 
homa,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  annual  edition  of  N.  W.  Ayer 

The  lower  court  has  issued  &  Sons’  Directory  of  Newspa- 
an  injunction  against  enforce-  pers  and  Periodicals, 
inent  of  law  which  required  op-  The  gain  in  paid  circulation 
ticians  to  fit  or  sell  eyeglasses  was  more  than  600,000  for  9,- 
only  on  medical  prescription,  495  listed  weeklies. 


Special  Edition 
For  Centenary 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Schenectady  Union-Star 
observed  its  100th  anniversary 
with  a  special  edition  April  22. 
The  edition,  designed  to  be  of 
collector’s  value,  traces  the 
history  of  the  city  from  1855 
and  stresses  the  current  role 
played  in  development  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  Ameri¬ 
can  Locomotive  Co.  and  atomic 
energy  research  developments 
in  this  area. 

Portions  of  the  writeups  are 
published  in  the  mid-19th  cen¬ 
tury  style. 

During  the  week  preceding 
the  anniversary  edition,  radio 
and  television  assisted  the 
newspaper  in  the  observance. 

The  Schenectady  Star  was 
started  as  a  weekly  in  1934 
and  went  to  a  daily  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1855.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Daily  Union  was  staiicd  in 
Schenectady,  and  in  1911, 
James  H.  Callanan,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Union, 
bought  the  Star  and  combined 
the  two  newspapers. 


New  Members 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt 
Times  and  Humboldt 
Standard 

Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch 

San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
and  News  Leader 
Olney  (Ill.)  Mail 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier 

Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  News 

Faribault  (Minn.)  News 
Jackson  (Miss.)  News 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
Journal 

Lebanon  (N.  H.)  Valley 
News 

Farmington  (N.  M.)  Times 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Ad- 
nance 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post 
Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Tribune 
Sunhury  (Pa.)  Item 
Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer  present 
Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Her-  John  H 


Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette 

Resigned 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call 
Las  Vegas  (N.  Mex.)  Optic 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  News- 
Herald 

Longview  (Wash.)  News 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World 

Suspensions 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger 
(Morning) — Messenger  and 
Inquirer  continues  evening. 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
(Morning)  — Leader-Herald 
continues  evening. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Budget. 


available  in  Topeka's 
21 -county  drive-in  market! 

SOURCE:  1954  Consumer  Markets 

Get  your  'Sales-Share'  .  .  .  through  TOPEKA 
newspaper's  effective,  intensive  coverage 
of  this  SALES-RICH  MARKET! 


a  symposium  on  News  Covi 
agre  by  Radio  and  Television. 


Afro  EHitiontt  Merged 
Baltimose 
The  Richmond  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  recently  increased  its  cir¬ 
culation  from  12,000  to  22,954 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  VirginU 
Edition  with  this  paper. 
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El 


UKlE  CAUPORNIA  urnHour 
IHE  BIUJOM  DQ^ 
VAUC^  OP  lUE  BEES^9 


T  NOT  COVERED  BY  LOS  ANGELES 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPERS 


•  tHE  FRESNO  BEE 


California's  Billion  Dollar  Valley  lies  inland  —  isolated  from  dis¬ 
tant  Coast  cities  by  mountains.  This  independent,  self-contained 
area  is  bigger  than  Missouri,  has  more  population  than  Arkansas. 
Valley  families  have  nearly  $3^  billion  in  buying  power,  and 
more  gross  cash  farm  income  than  Minnesota.*  You’re  not  selling 
California  unless  you’re  selling  the  Valley.  And  to  cover  it  in 
depth,  you  need  the  three  Bee  newspapers,  each  the  strong  local 
favorite  in  its  own  part  of  the  Valley. 


Sales  Management's  1954  Copyrighted  Survey 
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RELAY  PRESS 


vantage  of  Relay  Press  in  their  bile  radio  have  a  tremendoM 


Mobile  Radio  Can 
Serve  Press  Well 


newsgathering  operations. 


advantage  over  their  competi. 


A  small  group  of  newspaper 
mobile  radio  users  and  the 
ANPA  prevailed  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  during  a  hearing  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  1948  to  assign 
mobile  radio  frequencies  to 
newspapers  rather  than  have 
them  satisfy  their  require¬ 
ments  in  the  broad  group  called 
Industrial  Radio.  As  a  result, 
four  frequencies  were  assigned 
in  the  173  megacycle  band  and 
were  designated  Relay  Press, 
to  be  shared  with  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Radio  Services. 

At  this  hearing  many  users 
of  mobile  radio  in  other  fields 
pleaded  their  cases  before  the 
Commission,  showing  a  need 
for  frequencies.  One  of  these, 
the  Taxicab  Radio  Service,  was 
assigned  four  frequencies  in  a 
similar  band  on  the  basis  of 
their  presentation  before  the 
Commission. 

In  both  instances,  these  fre¬ 
quencies  were  to  be'  assigned 
with  proper  geographic  spacing 


throughout  the  U.  S.,  its  Ter¬ 
ritories  and  Possessions. 

Since  the  Commission’s  Re¬ 
port  and  Order  was  issued  in 
April,  1949,  six  years  ago,  only 
35  newspapers  have  been  as¬ 
signed  Relay  Press  licenses  in 
the  173  megacycle  band.  On 
the  other  hand  there  have  been 
4,438  taxicab  radio  stations  put 
in  operation  in  the  same  period 
on  the  same  number  of  fre¬ 
quencies.  I  make  the  compari¬ 
son  to  show  how  another  group 
of  mobile  radio  users  has  made 
use  of  the  same  number  of  fre¬ 
quencies. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  do  I  expect  that  we  will 
ultimately  have  that  many 
newspapers  and  press  services 
using  the  four  Relay  Press 
frequencies  in  the  173  mega¬ 
cycle  band  but  I  do  feel  that 
each  metropolitan  area  in  the 
U.  S.  should  have  at  least  four 
newspapers  using  mobile  radio 
and  many  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  taking  ad- 


A  continued  lack  of  use  by  tion  as  demonstrated  in  boom 
the  ne'wspapers  of  these  fre-  recent  news  stories.  As  one  in. 
quencies  will  certainly  cause  the  stance  we  cite  the  Bostn 
FCC  to  re-examine  our  fre-  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler’s  cor. 
quencies  with  a  view  to  reas-  er&ge  of  the'  recent  state  prj. 
signing  some  of  them  to  other  son  break, 
services  which  have  shown  a  Six  mobile  units  and  twt 
use  and  need  for  them.  Handie-Talkie  nortables  wa** 


ONE  FIFTH  OF  OKLA. 
RETAIL  SALES  MADE 
IN  TULSA  COUNTY! 


Oklsliiwg  T«a  CMHBiMiwi 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  oren't  in  Tulsa!  The  latest  retail 
soles  figures  prove  it.  It's  a  Billion  Dollar  morket, 
ond  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 

Covered  Only  By 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

T^^WORLD  •  TULSA  IRIBUNE 

MOtHma  •  iviNiNe  •  sumoat  •  ■imisintid  hatiohaut  it  •  thi  iianham  ce. 


services  which  have  shown  a  Six  mobile  units  and  twt 
use  and  need  for  them.  Handie-Talkie  portables  wen 

Following  the  1954  ANPA  used  in  covering  the  story.  Fit* 
Convention,  FCC  issued  a  pro-  cars  were  at  the  prison  scene, 
posed  Report  and  Order  which  The  sixth  car  was  parked  eg 
proposed  taking  one  of  the  Re-  Boston  Common  where  it  acted 
lay  Press  frequencies,  173.375  as  a  “control  tower”  for  oper*. 
me.  from  newspapers  and  mo-  tion  of  a  helicopter  which  wu 
tion  pictures  and  re-assigning  over  the  prison  most  of  the 
it  to  low-power  industrial  ra-  time.  One  of  the  Handie-Talkie 
dio.  This  was  because  only  five  portables,  such  as  I  have  h 
newspapers  were  using  the  fre-  my  hand,  was  in  the  helicopt* 
quency.  It  was  proposed  that  so  the  Herald-Traveler  city 
those  five  stations  be  re-as-  desk  had  instant  communies- 
signed  to  one  of  the  three  re-  tion  with  it,  the  control  car  on 
m  a  i  n  i  n  g  frequencies.  The  the  Ckimmon,  and  the  other  can 
ANPA  Subcommittee  on  Relay  at  the  prison.  The  other  port- 
Press  filed  protest  pointing  out  able  was  used  inside  the  prisoa. 


that  it  would  seriously  hamper 
expected  growth  of  the  service. 


Through  this  setup,  the  Hd^ 
ald-Traveler  was  able  to  radb 


In  a  subseque'nt  Report  and  stories  from  in  and  around  tke 
Order,  covering  Industrial  Ra-  prison  area  without  the  usual 
dio  groups,  FCC  agreed  with  dependence  on  telephone  facUL 
the  ANPA  stand  and  an-  ties  not  available  in  the  ana. 
nounced  the  frequency  173.375  On  the  final  day  of  the  priaoa 
me.  would  remain  with  Relay  break  all  reporters  covering  the 
Press.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  story  were  taken  into  the  prian 
powerful  radio  gp-oup  repre-  rotunda  for  a  statement.  Tin 
senting  largfe'  industrial  mobile  only  communication  facility  ia 
radio  users  filed  brief  with  FCC  the  room  was  the  Handia- 
in  which  they  took  exception  to  Talkie  portable  carried  by  the 
its  decision  to  leave  the  fre-  Herald-Traveler  reporter.  He  i 
quency  in  Relay  Press.  In  their  held  up  the  mike  to  the  speakar 
brief  they  stated  that  the  Relay  as  the  statement  was  read,  luid 
Press  assignments  were  the  it  was  received  directly  at  hit 
most  luxurious  mobile  radio  ac-  city  desk, 
commodations  in  the  entire  r  •  r  u 

country  when  it  was  considered  Covering  a  Crash 

that  a  mere  35  stations  had  recent  crash  of  u 


been  assigned  in  the  service  Airlines  plane  at  New 

during  a  six  year  period,  while  ®  Idlewild  Inte'rnationil 

other  radio  services  had  been  ^.irport,  the  New  York  Mimt 
jammed  with  a  great  number  ^^fiporters  and  photographer! 
of  stations  sharing  the  same  drove  two-way  radio  cars  up  to 
frequencies  in  the  same  service  ^thin  75  feet  of  the  crt« 
nj.g3g  scene  in  Jamaica  Bay.  They 

AT  fi  T>  j.  TT  were  able  to  maintain  constaM 

Mobile  Radio  Use 

The  Subcommittee  on  Relay  throughout  the  story  while  r^ 
Press  appeared  at  the  FCC  posters  from  other  newspapen 
heanngs  Feb.  24  and  25,  1955.  radio  had  to  tratel 

We  were  fortunate  that  we  ^h^ee  miles  to  the  other  side  d 
were  able  to  prevail  upon  this  the  vast  airport  to  the  neared 
industrial  radio  group  to  with-  telephones.  Because  of  the 
draw  their  comments  with  re-  clogged  condition  of  the  airport 
ference  to  the  Itelay  Press  fre-  roads,  the  trip  had  to  be  ma* 
quency  in  question.  each  time  they  calW 

How  long  newspapers  will  tjjgjr  city  desks.  The  Miner 
retain  these  four  frequencies  reporters,  in  contrast,  were  able 
depends  on  how  much  the  fre-  to  stay  in  the'  two-way  radio 
quencies  are  used  by  the  news-  ^^rs  during  most  of  the  raw 
papers.  We  have  been  given  a  freezing  day  and  still  maintaii 
veiled  warning  by  FCC.  Other  ^  constant  vigil  as  rescue  op- 
mobile  radio  users  are  crying  erations  were  carried  on. 

for  relief  from  their  saturated  u  a  <  i«. 

.  1  mu-  -11  A-  A  These  are  but  a  few  it- 

be  a  constant  tnreat  as  long  as  two-way  radio  demonstral* 
non-use  exists. 


Newspapers  now  using  mo- 


of  two-way  radio  demonstratoi 
{Continued  on  page  62)  j 
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,  l,AaiTH»K—P»  Up  Firtt 


HOT>WMH«f«As 


Charming  Sir  Anthony 


Mtioni  who 


irnWARDR- KENNEDY 


ing-Indonesia  Deal  May  Grab 
ons  of  Chinese  From  Chiang 


Part  of  Your  NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


NiA  SlRVICt,  INC.  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y.;  CLEVELAND  13,  O. 


g  May  Free  U.S  Airmen 
il  Headlines  at  Bandung 


QUINTS  COME  INTO  THEIR  MILLION, 
RECALLING  AMAZING  RI-YEAR  STORY 

RUSSIA  HAS  YOUTH  PROBLEMS,  TOO: 

AN  UNUSUAL  REPORT  BY  LEON  DENNEN 

BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE,  SHAVER 
WHO  MAY  SOME  DAY  RULE  BRITANNIA 

BOB  RICHARDS,  THE  VAULTING  PADRE, 
GOES  TO  WORK  ON  DELINQUENT  YOUTH 

BIG  BUSINESS  GOES  INTO  SHOW 
BUSINESS:  A  DICK  KLEINER  REPORT 

ALSO  BY  KLEINER:  THE  CHANTERS- 
A  MALE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  THRUSHES 


. . .  and  MORE  from 
your 


THIS  IS  A  MONTH 
HEADLINES  FROM  NEA 


it  happens  to  be  30  days  in 
March  and  April—but  it  could  be 
ony  month  in  a  year  from  NEA's 
daily  page  of  news  BEHIND  the  News, 
news  AHEAD  of  the  news,  news  PLUS 
significance  to  help  your  readers 
understand  the  world  today  and 
^  the  people  who  make  it. 


AND  THIS  IS  NEXT  MONTH 


with  some  headlines  to  come 


its 


from 


CUJV4^4 


ro 


S^4Z/i 
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That  so  many  newspapers  printing  on  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE 
PRESSES  are  expanding  their  equipment  is  the  strongest  kind  of  testimony 
to  the  unsurpassed  performance  of  the  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE. 

SOME  RECENT  ORDERS  for 

HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  Prats  Equipnrant 

Toronto 

Toronto  Daily  Star 

Nine  Color-Convertible  units.  The  Star  already  has  35  Hoe  press  units. 

Halifax 

Halifax  Chronicle-Herald  and  Halifax  Mail-Star 

An  additional  unit  added  to  its  S-unit  Color-Convertible  press. 

Sydney 

The  Post-Record 

Adds  two  additional  units  to  its  Color-Convertible  press. 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press 

Four  Color-Convertible  units.  The  Press  already  has  32  Hoe  press  units. 

Newark 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Six  additional  units  added  to  its  present  6-unit  Color-Convertible  press. 

Philadelphia 

The  Evening  Bulletin  and  The  Sunday  Bulletin 

Have  recently  ordered  nine  additional  units  to  complete  the  equipment  in 
their  new  pressroom  that  will  total  72  Hoe  Color-Convertible  units  and 
14  Hoe  folders.  Installed  in  two  parallel  lines,  extending  nearly  a  sixteenth 
of  a  mile,  these  will  be  the  longest  lines  of  newspaper  press  equipment  in 
the  world. 

Louisville 

The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 
An  8-unit  Hoe  Color-Convertible  press. 

Memphis 

The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

Have  ordered  six  additional  Color-Convertible  units  to  supplement  their 

1 2-unit  Hoe  press. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
“O  Globo” 

Adds  two  Hoe  Color-Convertible  units  to  its  present  Hoe  equipment. 

Sao  Paulo 

O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo 

Orders  an  additional  4-unit  Hoe  Color-Convertible  press. 


fiOO^AA}. 


910  Eaat  ISSth  Straat  Naw  York  S4.  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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EDUCATION 


Look  to  the  Schools 
For  Personnel  Needs 


Today  one  of  the  major 
problems  confronted  by  news¬ 
paper  executives  is  that  of  find¬ 
ing  personnel.  By  that  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  are  not  avail¬ 
able  people  who  are  seeking 
positions  on  newspapers.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  finding  well- 
qualified  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  careers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dearth 
of  such  well-qualified  persons 
and  those  that  are  available 
are  sought  not  only  by  news¬ 
papers  but  by  radio,  television 
and  other  competing  communi¬ 
cations  media. 

Answer  to  Personnel  Shortage 

One  of  the  answers  to  this 
problem  lies  in  graduates  from 
properly  accredited  schools  of 
journalism.  ANPA  for  many 
years  has  striven  for  accredit¬ 
ing  schools  of  journalism  which 
meet  certain  well-established 
criteria. 

For  this  reason,  publishers 
and  editors  should  visit  the 
nearest  journalism  school  and 
departments  of  journalism  in 


colleges  and  universities  and 
should  become  better  informed 
as  to  the  course  of  training  be¬ 
ing  received  by  these  potential 
future  employees  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Please  remember  that  the 
term  school  or  department  of 
journalism  does  not  necessarily 
mean  training  for  students  in 
phases  of  newsp^er  work.  It 
can  mean  other  things  as  well. 
For  that  reason,  the  course  of 
training  being  given  in  nearby 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  has  great  signifi¬ 
cance  for  publishers  and  editors 
if  these  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  are  to  be  considered  as 
sources  from  which  future  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  obtained. 

Conditions  for  Accreditation 

The  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism  met  in 
October,  1954,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  from  the 
Accrediting  Committee  was  ap¬ 
proved: 

Accreditation  of  professional 
journalism  programs  by  the 


Get  Acquainted  With^ 

ELIZABETH 

FASTEST  GROWING  INDUSTRIAL 
AREA  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

THROUGH 

THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

NOW  CIRCULATING 
50,000  DAILY 
TO  COVER 

$358,000,000  IN  RETAIL  SALES 
$6,752  E.B.I.  Per  Family 

GROWING  GROWING  GROWING 

CIRCULATION  SALES  POPULATION 

229,186  CITY  ZONE 

Third  Largest  in  New  Jersey 
THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

Raprasantad  Nationally  by  Ward-Griffitk  Company,  Inc. 


American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  is  awarded  only 
under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : 

1.  The  institution  concerned 
has  requested  A.C.E.J.  ac¬ 
creditation. 

2.  It  has  been  visited  by  a 
regularly  constituted 
A.C.E.J.  evaluation  team, 
either  as  a  part  of  a  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  visit  or 
separately. 

3.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism 
has  approved  the  accredi¬ 
tation  program  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  pro¬ 
gram. 

Unless  all  of  these  conditions 
have  been  met,  the  institution 
is  not  justified  in  stating  that 
its  program  has  been  accredited 
by  the  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism. 

It  is  assumed  that  accredita¬ 
tion  of  an  institution  by  a  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  association 
applies  to  the  institution  as  a 
whole. 

.Statements  concerning  the 
meaning  of  regional  accredita¬ 
tion  as  it  applies  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  and  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  institutions 
accredited  by  regional  associa¬ 
tions  are  matters  that  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  appropriate  re¬ 
gional  association  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  concerned. 

Sound  and  Valuable  Service 

Very  shortly  the  Council  ex¬ 
pects  to  issue  a  list  of  institu¬ 
tions  accredited  in  journalism 
by  A.C.EJ.  The  list  will  carry 
the  names  of  all  institutions  ac¬ 
credited  for  re-accredited  under 
the  above  program  as  well  as 
the  names  of  institutions,  ac¬ 
credited  under  the  previous  pro¬ 
gram,  that  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  May  1,  1955  for  a  re¬ 
accrediting  visit  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  1956-57  academic 
year. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state 
when  this  list  will  be  available 
but  ANPA  will  receive  a  copy 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

99**  The  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  is 
the  “clearing  house” 
for  newspaper  check¬ 
ing  copies.  Over  1600 
newspapers  in  the 
Unit^  States  use  this 
service. 

Senice  Offices  I  •  m  Tin  •  cricki 
•  ciiimn  •  HEimiK 
I  aSU  FIMCISCI 

THi  ADViRTISING 
CtliCKlilG  fiimiAU,  INC 


as  soon  as  it  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  information  aboat 
accredited  schools  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  General  Manager  ' 
Cranston  Williams. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  rep- 
resentative  that  A.C.EJ.  i, 
rendering  a  sound  and  valuable 
service  and  it  is  his  recommen¬ 
dation  that  ANPA  continue  its 
support  of  A.C.E.J.  This  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  reached  by  yonr 
representative  working  on  an 
accrediting  team  and  attending 
A.C.E.J.  workshop  meetings. 

Walter  W.  White 
ANPA  Representative  1 

Mobile  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

how  important  a  tool  it  has  bcf- 
come  in  the  coverage  of  fast¬ 
breaking  news. 

In  line  with  several  itenu 
appearing  in  ANPA  bulletins  V 
regarding  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  Relay 
Press  equipmeht  as  opposed  to 
a  leasing  arrangement  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  local  telephone 
company,  let  me  make  this 
point.  If  a  large  number  of 
newspapers,  attracted  by  the 
glowing  pictures  painted  by 
telephone  company  salesmen  on 
the  advantages  of  leasing  Re¬ 
lay  Press  two-way  radio,  go  _ 
into  any  such  arrangement,  it 
will  be  a  frank  admission  to 
FCC  that  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  can  be  considered  the 
representative  of  newspapers  in 
mobile  radio  matters.  Our  need 
for  special  Relay  Press  fre¬ 
quencies  will  then  have'  been 
eliminated  and  the  frequencies 
assigned  to  other  services. 
These  mobile  radio  frequencies 
should  be  guarded  just  as  jeal¬ 
ously  as  our  freedom  of  the 
press.  They  are  the  keystone 
to  a  new  concept  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  news  in  which  mobile 
radio  is  used  to  bridge  the  gap 
caused  by  lack  of  normal  tele¬ 
phonic  communications  at  the 
news  scene.  Let  us  not  lose 
them  by  default. 

We  have  set  up  an  exhibit  ± 
of  small  two-way  radio  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  East  Foyer,  just 
outside  this  meeting  room, 
where  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  will  be  on  hand  to 
demonstrate  the  equipment,  an¬ 
swer  questions,  and  show  how 
easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to 
use'  this  modem  newsgathering 
equipment  on  your  newspaper. 
John  J.  Reidy, 

Chairman 
George  E.  Akerson 
Clifford  Denton 
George  Schreiber  *1 
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HORMONES:  Revolution  in  Medicine 

A  series  of  18  articles  by  Selig  Greenberg,  telling 
how  use  of  hormones  has  brought  new  hope  to  millions 
suffering  from  some  of  the  most  crippling  diseases. 

“New  Heort  for  Providence** 

Editorials  by  James  J.  Doyle  urged  determined  and 
unified  action  to  halt  deterioration  of  business  areas. 
Businessmen  already  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
tackled  the  problem. 

“What  Price  Security?** 

A  16-part  series  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian  reviewing 
the  government’s  handling  of  security  problems  and  the 
effects  on  individual  rights  and  freedom. 

“The  Unwanted** 

Five  articles  by  William  A.  McNamara  about  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  for  whom  new  homes  were  unavailable 
because  families  looking  for  children  to  adopt  wanted 
infants.  Scores  of  inquiries  found  homes  for  many  who 
formerly  had  been  considered  too  old  for  adoption. 

“Green  Stamps** 

Articles  by  Paul  D.  Davis  explaining  what  trading 
stamps  mean  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  merchant. 
Rhode  Island  recently  has  had  a  boom  in  use  of  these 
stamps. 

“The  New  Haven  .  .  .  and  Pat  McGinnis** 

Review  by  John  C.  Quinn,  of  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  Rhode  Island’s  only  railroad  under  its  new  man¬ 
agement.  Recalled  McGinnis’  promises  to  the  area  and 
how  or  whether  they  were  being  fulfilled. 


Time  was  when  a  mention  of  heart  beats  od 
page  one  evoked  thoughts  of  the  sob-sister  and 
her  maudlin  sentiment.  Newspapers  today,  are 
closer  to  the  real  heart  of  their  commimity. 

Consider  recent  work  done  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin.  In  six  different  areas  of  interest,  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  writers  got  close  to  the  heart  of 
problems  that  are  close  to  the  needs  of  their 
readers. 

These  articles  aroused  criticism  as  well  as 
praise.  They  poured  light  in  dark  places  and 
goaded  the  sonmolent.  In  them  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  sought  to  fulfill  the  newspaper’s  historic 
functions  of  educating  and  inciting  to  action. 

By  such  basic  services  to  journalism,  the 
Journal-Bulletin  aim  to  serve  their  readers  better 
and  to  help  all  newspapers  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  one  medium  of  communications  clos¬ 
est  to  the  most  people  and  their  most  urgent 
problems. 


The  Providence  Journal  and  The  Evening  Bulletin 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

JOURNAL  BUILDING  75  FOUNTAIN  STREET  PROVIDENCE  2,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC.,  with  offices  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Atlanta 
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TRAFFIC 


15%  Surcharge  Expires 
But  May  Be  Renewed 


The  15%  surcharge  on  freight 
charges  is  due  to  expire  Dec. 
31,  1955.  However,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  U.  S.  railroads 
will  petition  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  authority 
to  make  this  15%  permanent 
and  there  is  also  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  petition  will 
be  granted.  Back  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  net  income  on  rail¬ 
road  inve.stment  approximates 
today  3%%.  Railroads  hope  to 
increase  this  net  income  to  6%. 
Several  adjustments  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  wage  levels 
and  railroads  are  faced  now 
with  another  major  demand 
which,  if  granted,  will  reduce 
earnings. 

If  the  15%  surcharge  is  made 
permanent,  it  can  be  expected 
to  have  an  impact  on  Canadian 
railroads  because  their  Board 
of  Transport  Commission  as  a 
general  rule  joins  with  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in 
increasing  rates  on  joint  inter¬ 
national  traffic  of  which  news¬ 


print  is  a  principal  commodity. 

The  chief  movement  of  news¬ 
print  by  water  continues  to  be 
either  in  newspaper-owned  ves¬ 
sels  or  those  under  charter  to 
mills  or  newspapers. 

Motor  Trucks 

Motor  tri^cks  are  obtaining 
an  increa.sing  share  of  the 
movement  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements.  This  is  due  principal¬ 
ly  to  the  exemption  obtained  by 
ANPA  in  1935  when  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  was  established 
that  permits  the  movement  of 
newspapers  and  supplements  in 
interstate  commerce  without 
being  subject  to  rate  regulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This 
situation  has  resulted  in  numer¬ 
ous  adjustments  in  freight 
rates  and  has  saved  publishers 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Safe  Driving 

The  second  objective  for 
which  the  Campaign  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1941  was  realized  on 


Feb.  16,  1955.  At  that  time  the  perienced  ia  not  excessive.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  first  six  months  of  1954  it 
Underwriters,  cooperating  with  amounted  to  1.4%  of  the  total 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Rating  claimed  bill  or  $767,000  00.  A 
Bureau,  reduced  the  Class  2  joint  meeting  of  representatives 
bodily  injury  premium  rating  of  carriers  and  ANPA  member 
to  Class  3  for  commercial  vehi-  papers  for  consideration  of  the 
cles  engaged  in  the  distribution  fiat  roll  problem  was  held 
of  newspapers  from  publishers’  April  25,  in  New  York  City  and 
plants.  The  reduction  is  effec-  it  is  expected  ANPA  will  con- 
tive  throughout  the  United  tinue  to  do  all  things  deemed 
States  except  in  eight  states  helpful  to  publishei-s. 


and  the  territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  which  will  fol- 


THE  TWO  Vital  FACTS 


The  MARKET— 


A.B.C. 
CITY  ZONE 

137,150 


The  COVERAGE— 


THE  ONLY 

A.  B.  C.  NEWSPAPER 
IN  LYNN 


.YNN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


®aily  !Evemttg  ^Ftem 


JOHNSON.  KENT.  GAVIN  &  SINDING,  INC. 


New  York  Bo«ior>  Chicogo  Los  Angeles  Son  Frt 


Newsprint  Rates 
One  proposal  involves  a  down- 


low  at  a  later  date.  A  conserve-  ward  adjustment  in  rates  from 
tive  estimate  of  the  savings  ac-  Pacific  Mills  to  Denver,  Colo., 
cruing  to  newspaper  publishers  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
is  set  at  approximately  $750,-  Others  are  from  Calhoun 
000.00  annually.  Reduction  is  Tenn.,  to  Joplin,  Mo.;  Los  An- 
generally  effective  in  cities  of  ggles  Harbor  to  Los  Angeles 
100,000  or  more  population,  proper;  and  Pacific  Mills  to 
Full  statistical  details  concern-  Southwestern  Territory.  A  de 
ing  the  Campaign  and  the  win-  crease  is  possible  in  the  rates 
ners  are  published  in  a  separ-  on  newsprint  originating  at 


ate  report  on  the  ANPA-ICMA  Eastern  Canadian  and  North- 
Safe  Driving  Campaign.  eastern  United  States’  mills  to 

Empty  Car  Supply  destinations  in  Official  South- 


Except  for  the  latter  part  of  Classification  Terntories  in 

the  recent  winter,  supply  of  ^ 

empty  box  cars  for  loading  decrease  will  conform  to  a 
newsprint  paper  in  Canada  and  """i,  readjustment  on  ^und- 
the  United  States  has  been  papers  proposed  by  the 

adequate.  During  February  mdls  manufacturing  other  than 
heavy  snow  storms  disrupted  newsprint  and  now  partially 
box  car  distribution,  particular-  necepted  by  the  railroads.  It 
ly  in  the  Lake  St.  John-Chicou-  ®  “"der- 

tima  areas.  This  was  due  not  to  ^®^'ng  on  the  part  of  ANPA. 
a  lack  of  box  cars,  but  to  the  Supplements  Via  Rail 

Canadian  railroads’  inability  a  number  of  railroad  nro- 


a  lack  of  box  cars,  but  to  the  Supplements  Via  Rail 

Canadian  railroads’  inability  a  number  of  railroad  pro-  | 
to  place  them  for  loading  in  posals  sugge.sting  reductions  in 
the  affected  areas.  Clo.se  liaison  rates  on  newspaper  supplement 
is  maintained  by  the  Depart-  have  been  filed  during  the  pa.st 
ment  with  the  Car  Service  Divi-  year.  Principal  among  these 
Sion,  Association  of  American  were  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  to 
Railroads,  the  Operating  De-  Pacific  Coast  points;  Los  An- 
partments  of  the  several  Cana-  ^eles,  Calif.,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
dian  carriers,  and  the  Canadian  Utah;  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  Wichita, 
’”***®-  Kan.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to 

Newsprint  Damage  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Chicago,  Ill.,  to 

Mat  roll  damage  chiefly  by  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Colton  and 
rail  roadhaul  and  .switching  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  to  El 
service  impact  continues  to  be  Paso,  Tex.  Most  were  success- 
troublesome  to  some  newspaper  fully  concluded  and  resulted  in 
publishers.  The  railroads  are  .substantial  savings  to  interested 
attempting  to  correct  the  situa-  publishers, 
tion  by  an  extensive  program  Via  Motor  Truck 

designed  to  teach  operating  Several  rate  reductions  were 


tion  by  an  extensive  program  Via  Motor  Truck 

designed  to  teach  operating  Several  rate  reductions  were 
personnel  the  importance  of  made  for  movement  by  motor 

safe  car  handling  practices,  truck  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to 

Representatives  of  the  Freight  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Wilkes-Barre, 
Division  Newsprint  Claim  Pre-  pa.,  to  Roanoke,  Va.;  Chicago, 
vention  Committee  are  endeav-  ui.,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  De 
oring  to  set  up  a  three-part  troit,  Mich.,  to  Washington, 
committee  representing  mills,  u.  C.;  Hoboken,  N.  Y.,  to  Wash- 
railroads  and  consumers  for  ington,  D.  C.;  Louisville,  Ky., 

the  purpose  of  studying  this  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  These  re- 
important  question.  The  De-  ductions  also  represent  sub- 
partment  is  cooperating.  We  stantial  savings, 

are  also  continuing  our  efforts  _  ,  ^  ^ 

to  convince  the  Canadian  car-  ^ 

riers  of  the  imoortance  of  de-  Feb.  2  ANPA  filed  appU- 


are  also  continuing  our  efforts  _  ,  ^  ^ 

to  convince  the  Canadian  car-  ^ 

riers  of  the  importance  of  de-  9^  Feb.  2  ANPA  filed  appU- 
signing  all-purpose  boxes  that  with  the  Elastem  Rail- 

have  improved  cushion  under-  roads  to  provide  for  rates  on 
frames  and  draft  gears.  Con-  paper  winding  cores,  old  or 
sidering  the  value  of  the  news-  used,  in  carloads,  based  on  tn« 
print  transportation,  overall  newsprint  rate  in  the  reverse 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  damage  ex-  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Air  conditioned  mice 
make  better  scholars 


Air  conditioned  horses 
win  more  dollars 


Fergus  the  mouse  is  one  of  an 
air  conditioned  team  which  was 
pitted  against  a  non-air-condi¬ 
tioned  team  in  a  wire-mesh 
arena.  Fergus  and  his  friends 
won  and  by  more  than  a  whis¬ 
ker.  It  made  headlines  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Eunice  is  an  Irish  mare  who 
journeyed  to  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
to  attend  the  races.  The  pony 
wire  (an  equine  gossip  syndi¬ 
cate)  reports  that  at  first  she 
found  the  climate  debilitating. 
Then  her  stable  was  air  con¬ 
ditioned.  Eunice  promptly  came 
home  a  winner. 


imagine  what  air 
conditioning  NEWS 
can  do  for  you! 

It’s  a  top  item  of  interest  for 
everyone  —  human  or  animal  — 
living  in  a  home.  And  who 
doesn’t? 

For  solid  facts  or  interesting 
features  on  any  phase  of  the 
industry  or  its  products-write, 
wire  or  phone  — 


NEWS 

BUREAU 


Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  76-991 1 


Traffic 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


direction.  The  proposal  affects 
publishers  in  Official  and  South¬ 
ern  and  portions  of  Western 
Classification  territories  as  well 
as  Canadian  newsprint  mill 
points.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  United  States  and  Canadian 
mills.  In  addition  there  have 
been  other  downward  readjust¬ 
ments,  accomplished  or  pending, 
on  cores  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to 
Pine  Falls,  Manitoba;  and  from 
Flint,  Mich.,  to  Fort  William, 
Ont. 

Flat  Car  Service 
During  July  the  principal 
trunk  lines  serving  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  points  east  estab¬ 
lished  piggy-back  or  trailer  on 
flat  car  service  to  restricted 
destinations  in  an  effort  to  par¬ 
tially  meet  motor  truck  com¬ 
petition.  The  establishment  of 
such  service  enabled  us  to  in¬ 
form  newspaper  publishers  con¬ 
templating  making  shipments 
of  printing  presses  on  which 
they  pay  and  bear  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  of  the  availability 
of  this  service.  One  large  news¬ 
paper  experimented  with  this 
form  of  shipping  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  at  a  savings  in  excess 
of  $15,000.00  in  reduced  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  The  piggy¬ 
back  service  is  slowly  increas¬ 
ing  in  scope. 

Procedures  Before  ICC 
Four  formal  cases  involv¬ 
ing  proceedings  before  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  participated  in  during  the 
past  year.  The  first  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  the  suspension 
of  the  interstate  increases  on 
newspapers  in  bus  service  ap¬ 
plicable  throughout  the  South¬ 
eastern  States.  Petition  was 
filed  June  28.  After  formal  con¬ 
sideration  the  I.C.C.  declined  to 
suspend.  Thereafter  ANPA  di¬ 
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rected  its  activities  to  the  state 
regulatory  authorities  through 
the  publishers  and  circulation 
managers  where  interested  in 
those  states.  ANPA  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  intervene  in  M.C.C. 
1658  in  which  a  motor  carrier 
attacked  the  exemption  for 
newspaper  supplements  under 
Section  203-B-7  of  Part  2  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  ruled  in  our  favor.  Ef¬ 
fective  date  of  the  order  has 
been  postponed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Department  was  also 
a  party  to  I  &  S  6214,  Piggy- 
Back  or  Trailer  on  Flat  Car 
Service.  The  Suspension  Board 
upheld  our  contention,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  case,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  accede  to  the  motor 
carrier’s  demands  for  suspen¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  itself  re¬ 
cently  upheld  the  principle  of 
piggy -back  service.  We  were 
successful  in  I  &  S  4462,  the 
$1.50  surcharge  case  in  which 
the  Commission  after  extensive 
hearings,  directed  its  cancella¬ 
tion. 

State  Commissions 
Following  refusal  by  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to 
suspend  increases  on  inter-state 
shipments  of  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  bus  service,  ANPA 
joined  several  Southeastern 
newspapers  in  opposing  the  bus 
lines.  Two  of  these  cases  in¬ 
volved  formal  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Commissions  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  In¬ 
creases  were  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  in  Georgia  but  efforts 
failed  in  North  Carolina. 

Informal  0>mplaint8 
From  year  to  year  ANPA 
has  reported  the  status  of  fif¬ 
teen  informal  complaints  filed 
on  behalf  of  a  number  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  for  re¬ 
lief  from  excessive  dock  storage 
and  demurrage  charges.  During 
the  past  year  we  were  success¬ 
ful  in  convincing  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  against  which 
the  informal  complaints  were 
registered,  that  it  should  ac¬ 
cept  the  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  Docket  29668.  Infor¬ 
mal  complaints  were  thereupon 
renewed  for  two  newspapers. 
One  was  the  New  York  Joum- 
al-American  covered  by  Infor¬ 
mal  Complaints  176520  and 
181233.  They  were  settled  on 
an  adjusted  basis  of  $11,884.71, 
representing  a  savings  of 
$1,948.70.  The  other  was  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  covered  by  Informal  Com¬ 
plaint  176520.  The  original 
amount  of  $885.08  was  reduced 
to  $529.32.  Other  complaints 
are  pending. 

Freight  Bill  Auditing 
In  the  last  year  approximate¬ 


ly  12,800  bills  from  48  news¬ 
papers  have  been  received  for 
audit.  Over  7,500  bills  have 
been  audited  and  $4,281.10  was 
collected  in  over  charges.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  this  auditing  service.  It 
can  save  them  money. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

'The  Department  has  had  the 
largest  number  of  inquiries  in 
our  history  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  subjects 
ranged  from  “How  Long  Will 
A  Motor  Truck  Run”  to  re¬ 
quests  for  a  core  straightening 
device.  In  addition,  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  rate  proposals 
received  from  various  rate  com¬ 
mittees  of  railroads,  motor  car¬ 
riers  and  express  companies 
were  examined  and  checked  to 
learn  if  the  interests  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
were  affected. 

Appreciation 

We  wish  to  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  cooperation 
extended  by  the  Membership,  j 
We  urge  continued  use  of  the  1 
Department’s  facilities.  Ac-  j 
knowledgment  is  made  to  the  j 
members  of  the  Traffic  Com-  | 
mittee  for  their  assistance  in 
many  important  undertakings.  ] 
R.  A.  Cooke,  Manager 
• 

6  Japanese  Here 
To  Observe  Sessions 

Six  members  of  the  Japan 
Publishers  and  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  here  to  observe  the 
ANPA,  AP  and  other  meetings. 
They  are  Yosiro  Fukuda,  Koehi 
Shimbun,  also  a  director  of 
Kyodo  News  Service;  Chikao 
Honda,  Mainiehi;  Shigeo  Miura, 
Yomiuri;  Naoji  Yorozu,  Nihon 
Keizai;  Banji  lyijima,  Asahi, 
and  Susumu  Ejiri,  JPEA  man¬ 
ager. 

They  will  leave  for  London, 
April  30,  to  attend  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  meet¬ 
ing  in  Copenhagen  and  the 
FIEJ  meeting  in  Zurich  in 
June. 

• 

Showden  Covers  South 
For  Stoll  Associates 

T.  J.  Showden  Jr.  has  joined 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  to  handle  daily 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tion  sales  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Florida,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi. 

At  the  same  time  Charlds 
Cook  was  named  to  handle  sales 
in  the  midwest  and  John  Hanly 
will  continue  to  represent  the 
organization  in  states  north  of 
Virginia. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  to  the 


53  HOMETOWN  NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE  ADDED 

SINCE  THE  1954 
ANPA  CONVENTION 


Just  one  year  ago,  during  the 

ANPA  1954  meeting,  40  newspapers  were  distributing 
FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Today  there  are  93.  A  year  ago 
FAMILY  WEEKLY'S  circulation  was  960,000.  Today 
it  is  over  2,216,000. 

In  only  14  months,  FAMILY  WEEKLY  has  added  53 
newspapers  and  nearly  116  million  circulation. 

This  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
by  publishers  is  doubly  significant  in  view  of 
FAMILY  WEEKLY'S  careful  selection  of  newspapers 
and  markets.  Not  all  newspapers 
fit  FAMILY  WEEKLY'S  coverage  pattern. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  its  colorgravure,  its 
informative  type  editorial  approach,  and  its 
policy  of  selecting  unduplicated  markets  of  origin 
have  attracted  wide  comment  among  the  publishing 
and  advertising  world.  FAMILY  WEEKLY  has  been 
a  boon  to  publishers  seeking  circulation  and 
readership  strength  with  which  to  meet  encroaching 
competition.  It  is  bringing  wider  attention  to 
their  markets  among  national  advertisers. 

The  Publishers  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
know  the  impact  upon  local  markets  that  is  exerted 
only  by  hometown  newspapers.  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
is  expressly  designed  to  serve  hometown  newspapers 
and  sell  the  markets  they  cover. 

We  suggest  you  contact  any  of  the  93  publishers 
whose  newspapers  distribute  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
to  determine  for  yourself  whether  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
can  do  the  same  impartant  jab  for  you. 


We  will  be  at  the  ANPA  convention  in  the 
Astor  Gallery  at  the  Waldorf. 

Please  stop  by. 

Leonard  S.  Davidotv  fi'alter  C.  Dreyfus 


H! 


Family  Weekly  Magazine,  Inc. 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  Publisher 

153  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1 


These  93  Newspapers  Distribute  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

ALABAMA;  AnnitiM  Stor,  DefiMM  Eael*.  FlorwK*  Tixwt  S  Slwm*ld-T«KW«>bia-Mv<ct»  Sh«al«  Trl-CitlM  Dolly,  Hunttvill*  limes,  Tmcotooso  Nowt  •  AtKANSAS;  Cl  Oorwio  N*«*- 
Tlmot,  Hot  Sptinfs  Sontinol  Kocord  •  CAIIFOSNIA:  $o<raaMote  Union,  Santo  Sorboro  Noon  frou  •  COIORAOO-.  Colorado  Springi  Froo  froM,  Orond  iunction  Sontinol,  FnoWo 
Star  Journal  t  Ckioftoin  •  CONNCCTICUTi  Now  Hovon  loeltlor  *  CtOllOA;  Daytona  Sooch  Now;  Journal,  Fort  Myori  Nowt-Frow,  Cain#i*lilo  Son,  Sorotola  Horold-Trlbvno. 
TollohaMOo  Donocral,  Tamp#  Tlwot,  West  Foln  Sooch,  Foln  loach  Foct-Tiniac  •  CiCNKrIA;  Albany  Harold,  tamo  Nowt  Tribvno  *  lOAMOi  Focotollo  Idaho  Slotf  Journal  •  IllMOISi 
Chonipolen.Urbano  Nowt  Goiotlo,  Donvillo  Comniorciol-Nawi,  loSolla  Nowt  Tribuno,  Quincy  Horald-Whif,  Sprinufiold  llllnoit  Stoto  Journal  S  loeittor  •  INOIJkNAt  Morion 
Chroolcio  Tribono,  Now  Albany  lodfor  S  Tribuno  •  IOWA:  Council  Blufft  Nonporoil,  Dauonport  Dontocrol  S  Tiwoc,  Dubuquo  Totoeroah  HoraW,  Wotorloo  Courior  '  tOUISIANAi 
Sotoluta  Nowt  •  MASSACHUSfTTS;  lowolt  Sun  •  MICHICJLNi  Grand  Sopidt  HoroM  •  MINNfSOTA:  AlboH  loo  Tribuno  •  MISSiSSIFFIi  Oroonulilo  Dollo  Donocrot-rrMot,  Tupolo 
Journal,  VicksburS  Focl-Horald  *  MISSOUtI:  Jotforton  City  Capitol  Nowt  Fort-Tribuno  *  NEVADA:  lot  Vopot  louiow  Journal,  Sono  Novodo  Stoto  Journal  •  NtW  JiSSSTr  Atbury 
Fork  Froti,  Now  Sruniwick  Tinoi,  Tronten  Tiwot-Advortiior  •  NSW  MIXtCO;  Sonto  Fo  Now  Monicon  •  NtW  VOSK:  Sintkoniton  Frou,  Elmira  Sunday  Toloerom,  Utica  Obtorvor-Oii- 
poick  *  NORTH  CAROLINA:  CotKord  Tribuno,  Solitbury  Fort  *  FIORTH  DAKOTA;  Forfo  Forqm  *  OHIO;  Athont  Mottonpor,  Cothocton  Tribuno,  Lima  Nowt,  Zatwtvillo  Timot  Sienol 
•  OKIAHOMA;  Duncan  lonnor  •  FINNSYlVANIAt  loncottor  Sunday  Nowt  *  SOUTH  CJUKHMA;  Floronco  Nowt  •  SOUTH  DAKOTA;  Huron  Huronito  >  Daily  Flointmon,  Rapid  City 
Journal  •  TIXAS:  Abllono  loportor.Nowt,  Auttin  Anwrlcon  Stototmon,  Sle  Sprint  HoroM,  Doniton  Harold,  Donton  Rocord-Ckreniclo,  Oolvnclan  Nowt,  Oroonvillu  Harold,  Kllforo 
Nowt  HoroM.  lufltin  Nowt.  Mortkoll  Nowt-Mottantor,  MMIond  Roportor  Tolotram,  Farit  Nowt,  Fort  Arthur  Nowt,  Son  Anfolo  Stnndard-Timat,  Snydnr  Nowt,  Totorkono  OomHo, 
Tylor  Courior-Timoc-Tolotraph,  Victoria  Advocalo,  Waco  Tribuno-Horald  •  UTAH:  Frovo  Harold  •  VIRGINIA:  Oanvillo  Roaittor,  lynchburt  Nowt,  Nowport  Nowt  Frntt  •  WJLSH- 
INGTON;  WoncOchoo  WorM,  FoKO-Konnowick-Riehland  Tri  City  HoroM  •  WEST  VIRGINIA:  lockloy  Roloitk  Ropittor  •  WISCOtdlNt  Rocino  Journal-Timat-tullotin  •  WYOMHUG; 
Cotpnr  Tribuno-Horold  S  Slor,  Choyonno  Stolo  Tribuno  and  Stoto  Lnodor  •  BERMUDA:  lormudo  Royal  Ooiotto. 


the  majority 
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No  motter  where  there  may 
;  be  o  service  coll,  there's  a 
?-A^C  Cline -Westinghouse  service- 
close  by.  58  convenient 
service  stotlons  ore  located 
^  strotegicolly  over  the  USA 
. . .  everyone  with  o  telephone 
ftV*  ,  on  o  24  hour  olert. 
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MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 


FOR  A  BETTER  METAL 
BETTER  PRINTING 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


With  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Imperial  Service 
Plan  you  are  always  assured  of  metal  uniformity  and 
control — free  from  the  extra  costs  of  imperfect  casts, 
excessive  dressing  and  production  losses  frequently 
caused  by  type  metal  deterioration. 

The  great  majority  of  daily  newspapers  rely  upon 
Imperial  to  keep  their  metal  supplies  uniform  in  both 
quality  and  quantity. 

If  you  have  not  placed  complete  responsibility  upon 
Imperial  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  your  metal 
supply,  you’ll  profit  by  asking  for  full  details.  Write 
the  nearest  address  below. 


IMPERIAL 

TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  34  •  NEW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  50 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  ^xciuiiveitf 
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Papers  Scrutinize 
Machines,  Methods 

The  services  of -the  Mechani-  Also  published  during  1954 


cal  Department  are  now  being 
used  more  by  members  than  in 
the  past.  The  increased  com¬ 
plexity  of  producing  bigger  pa¬ 
pers  with  greater  circulations 
has  necessitated  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  existing  procedures 
plus  close  scrutiny  of  new 
equipment  and  new  methods. 
Mechanical  personnel  have 
found  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  helpful  in  analyzing  and 
evaluating  these  things.  All 
members  are  urged  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  Department’s 
services  on  any  and  all  pro¬ 
duction  problems. 

Mechanical  Conference 

The  26th  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  7,  8  and  9.  Attend¬ 
ance  and  participation  in  the 
sessions  was  extremely  good.  A 
total  of  1,111  registered  from 
40  states  and  live  provinces  of 
Canada. 

The  27th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  June  6,  7  and  8.  All 
sessions  and  equipment  displays 
will  be  in  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  All  of  the  105  equip¬ 
ment  display  booths  have  been 
sold.  This  demonstrates  the 
interest  of  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  in  displaying  the  lat¬ 
est  equipment  to  production 
personnel. 

There  will  be  three  full  days 
of  sessions,  plus  one  night  ses¬ 
sion  which  will  be  a  “Smaller 
Cities  Session’’  devoted  to  their 
overall  production  problems.. 
This  is  an  extremely  important 
session  since  it  provides  mem¬ 
bers  with  smaller  circulation 
with  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  operations  from  compos¬ 
ing  room  through  mailroom.  A 
panel  of  executives  from  all  op¬ 
erating  departments  will  lead 
discu.^sions. 

Other  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  include  Local  Advertising 
Clinic,  Photocomposition  in 
Production,  Fundamentals  of 
ROP  Color  Printing,  ANPA- 
AAAA  Standards  for  ROP  Col¬ 
or  Printing,  Plate  Wear,  New 
Casting  Equipment,  New  De¬ 
velopments  in  High  Speed  En¬ 
graving,  New  Press  Equipment, 
New  Developments  in  Mail- 
room  Automation  Equipment. 

During  1954,  27  Mechanical 
Bulletins  were  published — 13  of 
which  covered  the  proceedings 
of  the  1954  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence. 
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was  the  eighth  Survey  on  News, 
Classified,  and  Teletypesetter 
Type  Faces,  and  the  14th  Re¬ 
port  on  Page  Sizes  and  Paper 
Roll  Width.  Many  new  devices 
and  methods  were  also  covered. 

The  Quarterly  Newsprint 
Waste  Report  brought  gratify, 
ing  comment  from  participat¬ 
ing  papers.  Participants  say 
these  reports  are  constant  re¬ 
minders  and  aids  in  maintain¬ 
ing  close  supervision  over  their 
new.'print  waste.  Competition 
has  developed  between  papers 
to  see  which  can  come  up  with 
the  lowest  waste  figure  each 
(juarter. 

We  urge  those  papers  not  re¬ 
porting  figures  to  join  in  this 
campaign  to  reduce  newsprint 
waste. 

ROP  Color  Printing 

The  ANPA-AAAA  Joint 
Committee  on  ROP  Color  Print¬ 
ing  has  selected  standard  inks 
consisting  of  three  process 
colors,  nine  mixing  and  blending 
colors  and  a  mixing  and  blend¬ 
ing  white.  These  inks  will  be 
known  as  ANPA-AAAA  Stand¬ 
ard  ROP  Colors.  All  ink  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  consulted 
and  all  agree  to  offer  these 
colors  in  the  near  future.  A 
report  is  now  being  prepared 
which  will  contain  all  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  these  standards, 
as  well  as  printed  sample.s  of 
each  ink.  From  the  basic  13 
colors  more  than  600  separate 
and  distinct  shades  and  colors 
can  be  mixed  either  by  the 
newspaper  or  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Advertisers  will  be  able 
to  specify  a  color  by  name  and 
proportion  of  the  13  standards. 
In  this  manner,  identical  colors 
can  be  prepared  at  any  time  by 
any  newspaper. 

Also,  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation  are  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  to  cover  Recom¬ 
mended  Standards  for  The 
Preparation  of  Copy,  Art,  Pho¬ 
tography,  Engraving  and  Dupli¬ 
cating  Materials;  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  Plant  Proced¬ 
ures  for  Handling  ROP  Color 
Printing. 

These  standards  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  after  more  than  two  year, 
of  careful  study  requiring  de¬ 
tailed  attention.  It  is  felt  that 
these  reports  will  greatly  assist 
the  advancement  of  color  ad- 
vert’sinp-  in  n^wsoapers. 

Richard  E.  Lewis, 
Manager 
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Y«  sit  *.1  Greater  Miami’s  population  a  !«« 

r’aao  by  no«  the  ligure’s  probably  .umpea, 
months  ago  .  •  •  * 

Hging  by  the  9.3%  increase  m  54. 

.j  .  _ It’s  really  something 

712  700  permanent  residents  W  > 

r^p  Ip  with  them  -  tbat’e  «by  successful  Mm- 

.nerehants  are  constantly  increasing  them  a  «  ts. 
linage. 

T  ke  the  “big  three”  department  stores  who  used 
405,188  lines  more  advertising 

1955  than  for  the  same  perm 

7  Tft  The  Miami  Daily  ricwo 
did  54%  of  this  increase  go?  To  Tim  M 

...  the  newspaper  that  s  carryi  g 

When  Miami  merehants  believe  m  *"  * 

medium  .  .  .  they  demonstrate  it  in  a  substant 


Miami  Daily  News 


Sawyar,  F.r9«»".  Wolke.  Compony, 

Halionol  Representotives 


Sources:  Media  Records  aid  Sales 


Hf..f.-safs  1955  Survey  uf  Buyiag  Pw"- 
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The  King  tradition  of  devoting  c 
a  feature  before  release  continw 
feature  hits  every  yeai^  to  stimi 
newspapers.  Look  what's  been  I 


LifeMventu^ 


^|?^ENSIW6  ^'’o^IIa'WAV  ,mMA 


SARGE  wia  BE 
SURPRISED  WHEN 
HE  SEES  ME  WORKING 
WtTHOUT  HIS  HAVING 
^  TO  ORDER  ME. 


SHOWING 
INrriATIVE  16  > 

THE  WAV  TO  SET 
.  AHEAD  N  THE  . 

(n  army. 


;  This  stringbaan  rookie  is  top  kick  of 

JULIET  JONiS 


-weIl  JUCTKE 
OH,  (VEttHAEI 
THEN— BUTHf. 


^  IVE'RE  JUST  ABOUT  B«Ot<e. 

VOUR  W0RKIH6  HALE  TIME  WILL  BRJH6  IN  $30. 

1  EARN  $60,...  IF  EVE  CAN  SET  A  JOB  , — ^ 
RAVINS  ABOUT  $<*0  -  5 


I  ©  CofrytilN 
)W>U  ^ 

1  WotU  R'l*** 


I  F.cordpre-r«WK«e  ««»  <>» '02  popa^ 
Moreh  Uth  wiA  a  record  p 

I  and  climbing  fo*»* 


On«  year  of  pre-relaose  plonning 


SPOKEN 


HELLO,  HI.  YOU'RE 
ALWAYS  SO 
AFFECTIONATE  ^ 
RIGHT  BEFORE  J 
DINNER 


DINNER 

ALMOST 

READY? 


FAI^ 


HELLO, 

HONEY 


ujtoii 


Sy  NAROAEEt 

j  in  the  business  to 

1..^' 

tavVsdrop^MARGARCT  LATROBE 

polite  i’  A  fresh  approach  to  columning  by 
and  g  gc^j  y^ify  housewife  who 

writes  for  fun.  She's  earned  a  select 
list  in  a  few  months. 


The  fastest  moving  family  strip  since  B/ondh. 


o  1955.  KInc  FMtam  Syndlote,  Inc. 
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1^^ 

assures  editors  of  new  successes  every  year 


I  iMources  to  planning  and  testing 
[ysors  of  leadership,  to  give  editors 
Werest,  new  reodership  for  their 
lately: 


growing 


6H0W  HIM  fM  M/kDE 
Tlf  Rt6HT  STUFF  — 

«§  that?  - - 


army  of  reodort.  Nearing  the  400 


wool  ON*"  KNOW  WHAT  ID  J 
DO  WITH  7H6NV  HONEY. 

GOT  A  COUPLE  OF  60LD  MINES 


I'M  60IN6  TO  THE 


DR.  HUTCHINS 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  expected  a  rip- 
snorting,  fire-eating  speech  last  week  by 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  a  prominent  critic 
of  the  press.  They  were  slightly  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Dr.  Hutchins  has  mellowed  somewhat 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  press  since  he 
lambasted  the  editors  25  years  ago  for 
“lying.”  Professing  to  have  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  press  and  the  people  at 
heart,  he  is  still  critical — ^but  he  is  ready 
to  acknowledge  exceptions  to  his  critic¬ 
isms,  and  he  has  an  occasional  good  word 


PUBLIC  TRIAL 

IT  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  how 
two  high  courts  in  two  separate  states 
can  deliver  such  contrasting  opinions  on 
the  same  issues. 

One  court  in  Ne'w  York  State  said 
Jelke  was  entitled  to  a  new  trial  because 
his  rights  were  infringed  when  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  barred  press  and  public.  But 
it  concluded  that  the  press  has  no  rights 
in  forcing  a  public  trial — only  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  rights  are  involved  and  only 
he  can  decide  whether  his  trial  should  be 
open  or  closed. 


—Matthetc,  VII;  7. 


Another  court  in  Ohio,  in  a  similar 


E 


to  say  for  newspapers.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say: 

“The  purpose  of  a  newspaper,  and  the 
justification  for  the  privileges  of  the 
press,  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
about  their  current  affairs.  No  other 
medium  of  communication  can  compete 
with  the  newspaper  in  the  performance 
of  this  task.  ...  A  good  many  newspa¬ 
pers  take  seriously  their  responsibility  to 
enlighten  the  people  about  current  affairs. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  best  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world  and  that  the  average  is  high.  Our 
question  is  how  to  maintain  the  good 
newspapers  in  the  faith  and  how  to  con¬ 
vert  the  others.” 

Basically,  Dr.  Hutchins  is  worried  about 
the  increase  in  “monopoly”  newspaper 
towns.  He  acknowledges  the  economic 
conditions  that  have  brought  this  about, 
and  he  has  no  formula  for  changing  it. 
But  he  is  concerned  about  the  increased 
responsibility  of  an  editor  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  inform  the  people. 

He  received  no  argument  from  the 
editors  on  this  last  point  because  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  are  acutely  aware  of 
this  responsibility. 

He  thinks  newspapers  spend  too  much 
time  and  space  publishing  entertainment 
material.  He  says  they  aren’t  criticized 
enough  and  newspapermen  have  a  “kind 
of  neurotic  sensitivity”  to  criticism.  He 
still  thinks  there  is  a  need  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  to  appraise  and  report 
annually  on  press  performance,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  Luce-Hutchins  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Dr.  Hutchins  couldn’t 
have  stayed  around  for  the  balance  of 
the  ASNE  program.  He  would  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  session  of  self-analysis  and  self- 
criticism  that  would  have  gladdened  his 
heart.  In  fact,  he  ought  to  attend  the 
annual  sessions  of  the  AP  Managing 
Editors,  the  National  Conference  of  Eldi- 
torial  Writers,  and  the  senainar  on  press 
responsibility  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania 
newspapermen,  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
how  newspapermen  view  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  inform  the  people. 

As  for  entertainment  in  newspapers,  his 
appears  to  be  a  personal  bias  not  based 
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on  the  facts.  For  instance,  the  editors 
heard  a  report  that  television  has  had 
little  if  any  effect  on  readership  of 
comics.  Comics  pages  are  still  the  second- 
best-read  in  the  newspaper.  In  one  Sun¬ 
day  survey,  84%  of  the  men  and  82%  of 
the  women  read  the  comics.  In  a  survey 
of  13  daily  newspapers  75%  of  the  men 
and  79%  of  the  women  read  comics.  Ap¬ 
parently,  readers  still  want  good  comics 
in  spite  of  TV’s  lure. 

With  respect  to  criticism  of  the  press 
from  outsiders.  Dr.  Hutchins’  presence 
before  the  editors  is  an  indication  they 
are  not  overly-sensitive.  The  truth  is  that 
in  his  daily  job  a  newspaperman  usually 
will  publish  any  criticism  of  his  newspa¬ 
per  or  the  press  and  very  few  of  them 
ever  take  the  time  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks.  So  when  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins  says  the  press  is  “the  only  uncri¬ 
ticized  institution  in  the  country,”  we 
think  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 

The  proposal  for  an  agency  to  appraise 
press  performance  has  been  kicking 
around  now  for  eight  years.  Dr.  Hutchins 
thinks  some  foundation  would  provide 
the  funds  if  editors  expressed  an  interest 
in  it,  but  that  they  would  not  if  editors 
were  opposed  to  it.  At  the  present  time 
editors  do  not  agree  on  the  merits  of  the 
idea.  There  is  neither  real  enthusiasm 
nor  vigorous  opposition  and  there  is  little 
chance  that  editors  will  ever  promote 
such  a  project. 

COURTROOM  PHOTOS 

IT  is  a  pity  that  every  member  of  the 

American  Bar  Association  could  not 
have  been  present  at  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  Washington  to  witness  a  practical 
demonstration  of  courtroom  photography 
arranged  by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association. 

A  photographer  with  a  small  camera 
was  unnoticed  as  he  sat  quietly  and  took 
pictures  of  speakers  and  individuals  in 
the  audience  without  their  knowledge. 
There  were  no  audible  clicks  of  the  shut¬ 
ter,  no  distractions,  and  no  fiash  bulbs. 

The  photos  were  visible  proof  that 
pictures  can  be  taken  in  courtrooms  with¬ 
out  upsetting  dignity  and  decorum. 


case  brought  by  newspapers,  has  endorsed 
what  we  think  is  the  only  correct  inte^ 
pretation  of  the  law  which  should  apply 
in  all  states:  A  defendant  has  no  right 
to  a  private  trial  hiding  from  the  public 
view. 

“The  courts  are  public  institutions. 
They  are  maintained  by  the  public  as  t 
necessary  part  of  the  processes  of  gor- 
emment.  Any  suggestion  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  has  any  private  aspects  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  justice  is  adminis¬ 
tered  is  completely  without  foundation. 

“To  permit  trial  of  persons  charged 
with  felonies  to  be  held  in  secret,  the 
order  of  secrecy  being  entirely  on  the 
defendant’s  request,  would  take  from  the 
court  its  most  potent  force  in  support  of 
impartial  administration  of  justice  a^ 
cording  to  law,”  the  Ohio  court  said. 

The  right  of  a  public  trial  is  as  much 
of  a  guarantee  to  the  public  as  it  is  to 
the  individual  defendants.  If  the  latter 
can  obtain  private  justice  it  infringes  on 
the  public’s  right.  In  such  an  instance 
the  public  can  act  only  as  individuals 
with  the  chance  that  none  would  take 
action.  Only  the  press  can  act  as  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  public’s  interest  in  such  a 
case. 

SMALL  COMFORT 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  reports 

the  number  of  closed  committee  meet¬ 
ings  in  Congress  has  declined  and  there 
are  signs  that  Congress  is  becoming 
sensitive  to  public  secrecy.  But  it  is  small 
comfort. 

In  1953,  35%  of  all  Senate  and  House 
committee  meetings  were  held  in  secret 
In  1954,  the  proportion  was  41%.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  1955  the  figure 
was  35.8%. 

This  is  a  measurable  gain,  but  the 
proportion  of  secrecy  is  still  excessive. 
It  doesn’t  provoke  any  cheering  on  our 
part. 

The  campaign  against  the  closed  ses¬ 
sion  practice  apparently  is  having  some 
small  effect  but  we  won’t  be  satisfied, 
and  no  newspaperman  should  be,  until 
they  are  eliminated  completely  except 
for  those  handling  matters  of  national 
security. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

HUGH  F.  KIERNAN,  the  past  two  years  ad> 
rertising  director  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Timet- 
Union,  has  accepted  a  sales  executive  position 
in  New  York  with  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
effective  May  2.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  Albany 
by  MARK  F.  COLXJNS,  formerly  ad  director  of 
the  Bolton  (Mass.)  Post.  Mr.  Collins,  who  until 
one  year  ago  was  retail  ad  manager  of  the 
Times-Union,  has  been  national  ad  manager  of 
the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian,  and 
retail  ad  manager  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Gniette, 


*  WITMER  EBERLE,  with  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
A  staff  for  more  than  13  years,  has  become  editor  of  the  Lehighton 
t  (Pa.)  Evening  Leader  replacing  JOHN  D.  VARIO  who  has  ac- 
1  cepl^  a  position  as  editor  of  the  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Herald.  Mr. 
I  Eberle  served  the  Patriot-News  as  sports  editor,  state  editor  and 
I  city  hall  reporter  and  before  that  was  city  editor  of  the  Canan- 
I  isigua  (N.Y.)  Daily  Messenger,  and  Danbury  (Conn.)  Times. 


MAURICE  E.  COTTON,  with  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald*!  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staffs  since  1951,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Cotton,  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State 
College,  is  a  former  ad  manager  of  the  Seminole 
(Okla.)  Producer  and  has  served  as  editor  of 
the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Lincoln  County  Tribune. 


BERiN  PRICE,  formerly  advertising  director  of  the  Dodge  City 
(has.)  High  Plains  Journal,  has  been  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily  News.  Mr.  Price  formerly  was 
SMOciated  with  the  Torrance  Herald,  Desert  Sun  and  Palm 
Springs  News  in  California  and  with  the  Las  Fegas  (Nev.) 
Dailr  Sun. 


PERSONAL 

BiENTION 

Goedon  T.  Southam  has 
been  elected  to  the’  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Southam  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  He  fills 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  John  D.  Southam. 

«  •  • 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  associate 
I  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
j  Daily  Press,  has  been  elected 
!  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Oneida  County  Legal  Aid  So¬ 
ciety. 

*  *  * 

I  Jane  A.  Stretch,  editor  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  has  been  appointed  as  one 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Conference  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Ck)urt  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  expiring  Dec.  31,  1956. 


Jed  ses-  |  g  'Weybret,  publisher 

ig  some  |.  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Eve- 
latisfiedi  j  nmg  Observer,  has  been 
e,  until  ,  awarded  the  1955  Distinguished 
except  Service  Award  by  the  La 
national  Grande  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Carter  Waid,  publisher  of 
the  Belen  (N.  M.)  News-Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  New  Mexico  Penitenti¬ 
ary. 

V  V  * 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ken¬ 
osha  (Wis.)  Evening  News, 

has  received  the  President 
Eisenhower  Prayer  Award  in 
recognition  of  his  leadership  in 
the  Treasury’s  Savings  Bond 
program. 

«  V  * 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 

Times,  has  been  cited  for  “out¬ 
standing  patriotic  civilian  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army.” 

«  «  « 

R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal,  has  returned 
to  work  after  being  hospitalized 
for  several  weeks. 


Ted  Dealey,  president  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 


the  1955  employe  banquet  in 
the  Fall  in  recognition  of  his 
40  years  of  service  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Company  directors 
recently  gave  him  a  silver 
service. 

•  «  • 

George  S.  Turnbull,  editor 
of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  1955  winner  of 
the  Edith  Knight  Hill  Award 
for  his  outstanding  service  to 
Oregon  journalism. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Andrew  M.  Suluvan,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  display 
desk  chief,  and  M'YRTON  P. 
Jackson,  display  advertising 
salesmen,  celebrated  their  25th 
year  with  the  afternoon  daily 
with  a  party  thrown  for  them 
by  60  members  of  the  paper’s 
business  department. 

«  «  • 

O.  S.  Allen  has  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Houl- 
ton  (Me.)  Pioneer  Times  after 
holding  a  similar  position  with 
the  weekly  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Gazette. 

*  *  « 

John  Easley  Riesen,  former 
manager  of  radio  station 
KVSO,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  uncle  Ernst  Rie¬ 
sen  who  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  because  of  illness. 
Ernst  Reisen  will  continue  with 
the  paper  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  B.  Lee,  formerly  with 
the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
has  been  named  business  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Examiner.  Mr.  Lee  has  also 
worked  as  circulation  manager 
for  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union,  and  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

*  *  « 

Edgar  Leigh  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Harris  who  was 
transferred  to  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Providence.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  belong  to  the  Southam 
Publisher  Group. 

*  «  * 

Duncan  J.  Stuart,  after  43 
years  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  ad  director 
position  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
(N.  J.)  Ocean  County  Leader. 

«  V  « 

Mrs.  Cyril  J.  Kerber,  wife 
of  the  late  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  auditor,  has  joined  the 
accounting  department. 

«  *  « 

Harry  B.  Taylor  has  joined 
the  advertising  del>artment  of 
the  Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily 
News.  He  formerly  worked  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record 
and  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur- 
rent-Argus. 

*  «  « 

Dave  Dahlberg,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the'  Belen 
(N.  M.)  News-Bulletin,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  In¬ 
dependent. 

*  *  « 

W.  J.  J.  (Bill)  Butler,  65, 
in  advertising  for  46  years,  has 
{Continued  on  page  76) 


Home  from  the  conventions,  loaded 
with  groat  ideas  and  raring  to  go? 


One  of  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  making  your  paper 
MORE  important  in  the  iives 
of  MORE  people  is  to  offer 
tested,  sure-fire  feature  fare. 
Check  your  feature  needs 
FIRST— and  find  out  how 
perfectly  we  fill  them!  You 
can  schedule  our  columns, 
comics  and  other  editorial 
products  with  confidence,  for 
each  one  is: 


—ANOTHER  TESTED 
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Personal 
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retired  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail. 
He  became  ad  manager  when 
the  Globe  merged  with  the  Mail 
and  Empire  in  1947,  and  one 
year  later  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Earl  C.  Merideth,  general 
manager  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Sun, 
has  been  presented  an  honorary 
life  membership  in  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Associa- 
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tion.  Also  honored  for  out¬ 
standing  circulation  work  by 
the  Association  were  T.  S. 

Moorehead,  Cambridge  Jeffer- 
Honian,  and  Russell  Stokley, 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Leo  Dorfman,  in  charge  of 
street  circulation  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  for  40 
years,  and  Abe  Blank,  street 
circulator  for  the  Oregonian 
who  has  sold  newspapers  for 

43  years,  were  honored  at  the 

35th  annual  banquet  of  the 
Portland  Ex-Newsboys  Associa¬ 
tion. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Nancy  Ann  Playman  with 
the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  society 
desk,  and  Harry  S.  Watson,  a 
Journal  copy  reader,  were  wed 
April  15  at  the  Summerfield 
Methodist  Church,  Milwaukee. 
*  «  * 

Foster  Hailey,  New  York 
Times’  city  staff,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  paper’s  Tokyo 
Bureau,  his  third  Far  East  as¬ 
signment,  and  Tad  Nzulc, 
night  rewrite  staff,  has  joined 
the  Times  Hong  Kong  Bureau. 

if  iff 

John  Cummings,  former 
member  of  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  staff  at  the  New  York 
Times,  has  joined  the  Garden 
City  (L.  I.)  Newsday  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Craig,  until  recently 
editorial  cartoonist  on  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  joined  the 
art  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio) 

Dispatch.  H  e 
will  team  with 
Ray  Evans  Jr. 
on  editorial 
page  cartoons. 

Mr.  Craig  went 
to  the  Eagle 
four  years  ago 
after  17  years 
on  the  Ft. 

Wayne  (Ind.) 

News-Senjinel.  He’  is  a  winner 
of  three  Freedoms  Foundation 
medals,  two  while  in  Ft.  Wayne 
and  one  while  with  the  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Seitters,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Akron  campus  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer,  has  been  awarded 
a  $500  scholarship  to  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University. 

*  *  * 

Edd  Routt  has  joined  the 

news  staff  of  the  Artesia  (N. 
M.)  Advocate,  succeeding  Evan 
Mahaney  who  resigrned  to  do 
freelance  writing.  Mr.  Routt 


has  worked  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  and  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Dallas. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  Nelson,  manager  of 
the  Springfield  Bureau  of  the 
United  Press  the  past  four  and 
a  half  years,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Illinois  edi¬ 
tor  and  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau.  Mr.  Nelson  has 
been  succeeded  by  Ja  M  e  s 
Klockenkemper,  a  member  of 
the  UP  Springfield  staff  for 
more  than  four  years.  Ray 
Coffey  has  been  transferred  to 
Springfield  from  the  Chicago 
bureau. 

*  *  4 

Bill  Mitchelson  is  working 
at  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  on  the  night  rewrite  staff 
having  resigned  from  the 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Her¬ 
ald  where  he  was  a  city  hall 
reporter. 

*  4  * 

Margaret  Brewer,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times,  and  John  Henry, 
chief  of  the  Southeastern  divi¬ 
sion  of  International  News 
Service,  have  set  May  14  as 
their  wedding  day.  Mr.  Henry 
is  resigning  from  INS  to  be¬ 
come'  president  of  a  Columbus, 
Miss.  bank.  Miss  Brewer  was 
on  the  INS  staff  in  Atlanta 
prior  to  joining  the  new  paper 
at  Jackson  in  February. 

4  4  4 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  was  honored  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Boxing  Guild’s  April 
21  dinner. 

4  4  4 

Woodruff  Clark,  veteran 


Cincinnati  Times-Star  newt- 
man,  has  returned  to  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff  after  running  a  job 
printing  shop  at  his  home  for 
two  years. 

♦  «  * 

W.  0.  Myrick  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  copy  desk  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  named  women's 
editor  of  that  newspaper,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  writer  for  At 
lanta  and  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  has  been  appointed 
fashion  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Both  positions  were  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Jean  Dietrich. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  Harmon,  formerly 
with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  be¬ 
come  state  editor  of  the  Jack-\ 
son  (Miss.)  State  Times.  He 
succeeds  acting  State  Editor 
Ed  Noel  who  resumes  his 
roving  writer’s  assignment 
throughout  the  state'.  Mr.  Har¬ 
mon  has  worked  with  the  Jack- 
son  Daily  News  and  was  a  rov¬ 
ing  repoi-ter-photographer  for 
the  Memphis  newspaper  for 
three  years  prior  to  becoming 
state  editor  for  the  State 
Times. 

4  4  4 

Howell  Jones,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  since  1951,  and  i 
member  of  the  staff  for  2C 
years,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  succ^ing 
Luke  Green  who  has  become 
an  editorial  assistant  with  tlK 
Atlanta  Journal.  Ralph  Bugc 
moves  into  Mr.  Jones’  former 
slot. 
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The  success  of  Weekend  Magazine  has  been  phenomenal.  Within  4 
years  of  the  first  announcement  of  its  publication,  Weekend  Magazine  has 
achieved  unquestioned  leadership  in  the  Canadian  media  field — in  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  dollar  volume. 

It  has  become  part  of  the  reading  habits  of  Canadians  from  coast  to 
coast,  providing  them  with  a  national,  colorgravure,  expertly-edited  magazine 
that  adds  much  to  the  week-end  reading  enjoyment  of  their  daily  newspaper. 

To  its  member  newspaper  partners.  Weekend  Magazine  has  brought  a 
share  in  the  management  and  revenue  of  a  highly  successful  publishing  venture. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  confidence  which  member-newspapers,  their 
readers,  and  our  advertisers  have  placed  in  Weekend  Magazine  during  the  past 
four  years.  Weekend  Magazine  owes  its  success,  and  leadership,  to  them  in 
large  measure. 


Here  is  the  4-year  record 


In  April,  1951,  Waaknnd  was  announcad 
with  5  mamber  nawspapart,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  775,000.  In  Saptambar, 
1951,  whan  publication  actually  started, 
four  additional  newspapers  had  joined 
the  group,  making  a  total  of  nine  naws- 
papers.  Total  circulation  was  902,389. 
In  those  first  four  months  of  publica¬ 
tion,  advartisars  spent  $1,000,000  in 
Weekend  Magaiine. 


In  1952,  the  group  had  increased  to 
17  mambar-nawspapars  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  940,770.  During  that  year  ad¬ 
vartisars  spent  $3,000,000  in  Weekend 
Magazine. 

In  1953,  three  more  newspapers  joined 
Weekend  Magazine,  raising  the  circula¬ 
tion  figure  to  1,011,107.  Advertising 
dollar  volume  increased  to  $3,700,000. 
In  1954,  the  Weekend  Magazine  group 
had  grown  to  24  mamber-newspapars. 


Total  circulation  increased  to  1,160,000. 
Advertising  dollar  volume  was  $4,975, 
000. 

On  February  5th,  1955,  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  started  publishing  Weekend 
Magazine,  bringing  the  circulation  within 
less  than  four  years  to  1,307,000— by 
far  the  greatest  circulation  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  in  Canada:  and  to  data  the 
largest  advertising  dollar  volume  of  any 
national  publication  in  1955. 


The  Weekend  Magazine  of 
25  fine  Canadian  newspapers, 
delivering  1,307,000  copies — 
over  3,000,000  readers — 
from  coast-to-coast  every  week. 


400,000  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PUBLICATION  IN  CANADA 
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NEWSPAPERBOY 


Boy  Merchants  Are 
Contract  Carriers 


The  Newspaperboy  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  of  our  distribution  system. 
For  many  years  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  has  been  a  Little  Mer¬ 
chant.  He  buys  his  papers  at 
wholesale,  sells  them  at  retail, 
and  the  diffei-ence  between  the 
wholesale  and  the  retail  rate  is 
his  profit.  This  system  of  distri¬ 
bution,  built  up  over  the  years, 
has  been  an  efficient  one  for 
the  newspaper  and  pi’ofitable  to 
the  Little  Merchant  who  at  an 
early  age  is  taught  good  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  thrift,  how  to 
meet  the  public,  and  is  given 
many  other  lessons  of  life  at  a 
youthful  age  which  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  him  in  his  maturity. 
This  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  large  number  of  prominent 
men  in  all  fields  today  who 
look  back  on  their  Newspaper¬ 
boy  experience  with  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

Your  Committee  feels  sure 
that  newspapers  are  anxious  to 
preseiwe  this  independent  con- 
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tractor  carrier  boy  status  and 
want  to  do  nothing  to  jeopard¬ 
ize  that  relationship.  It  can  be 
jeopardized,  however,  and  easi¬ 
ly.  The  status  of  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
trol  exercised  either  through  a 
contract  or  over  the  actual  op¬ 
erations  of  the  boys.  This  has 
been  determined  time  and  time 
again  in  many  court  decisions 
and  industrial  board  decisions. 

A  newspaper  may  have  the 
finest  contract  in  the  world  so 
far  as  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  is  concerned  and 
can  destroy  that  contract  mere¬ 
ly  by  requiring  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  to  do  something  outside  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  woi'thless  unless  its 
tenns  are  obseiwed  and  ob¬ 
served  strictly. 

His  Own  Business 

The  Newspaperboy  conducts 
his  own  business.  It  is  simple 
to  changre  his  status  from  an 
independent  contractor  to  an 
employe  by  exei'cising  supervi¬ 
sion  or  making  requirements 
outside  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  That  supervision  may  be 
through  oral  and  not  written 
orders.  Requiring  a  carrier  to 
deliver  sample  copies  or  paid 
in  advance  copies  can  change 
his  status.  Requirement  that 
he  must  deliver  copies  to  news 
dealers  can  change  his  status. 
Requii-ement  that  his  successor 
must  be  instructed  on  the  route 
without  reimbursement  can 
change  his  status.  Require¬ 
ment  that  he  must  deliver  news¬ 
papers  on  other  than  his  own 
route  can  change  his  status. 

This  situation  is  well  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  case  involving  the 


IS  FOR  PROFIT 


Circulation  Promotion  through  Whitlocks 
means  PROFIT!  Big,  accumulative,  profitable 
income  year  after  year  by  putting  Whitlock’s 
"Know-How”  to  work. 


Your  newspaper  may  inquire  "How  do  you 
do  it?"  No  obligation  of  course. 


Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call,  to  eliminate  or  further  restrict 
Claims  for  damages  were  the  exemption  now  written  into 
brought  against  the  newspaper  the  Law  for  Newspaperboys. 
by  a  carrier  boy  injured  while  Bill  S.  662  by  Sen.  Lehman 
delivering  newspapers  to  his  (N.  Y.)  for  himself  and  five 
customers  on  his  motorcycle,  other  Senators  would  com- 
The  Mississippi  State  Work-  pletely  eliminate  the  exemption 
men’s  Compensation  Commis-  now  in  the  law  for  Newspaper- 
sion  declared  the  boy  to  be  an  boys  who  deliver  newspapers 
independent  contractor  but  “to  consumers.”  Bill  S.  770  by 
w'hen  the  case  was  brought  be-  Sen.  Murray  (Mont.)  and  BiU 
fore  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jones  H.  R.  3124  by  Rep.  Metcalf 
County,  Miss.,  the  Workmen’s  (Mont.)  would  further  restrict 
Compensation  Commission’s  de-  the  exemption  so  that  only 
cision  was  reveraed  and  the  Newspaperboys  who  deliver 
carrier  boy  was  iniled  to  be  an  newspapers  “to  consumers  at 
employe  because  of  control  ex-  their  residences”  would  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  newspaper  empt. 

through  supervision  by  the  cir-  Hearings  started  April  14  by 
culation  department.  'The  news-  a  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee, 
paper  has  appealed  to  the  Mis-  Senator  Douglas  (Ill.)  chair- 
sissippi  Supreme  Court  for  a  man,  and  A  N  P  A  protested 
reversal  of  the  lower  court  rul-  against  any  change  in  the 
ing.  The  court  is  expected  to  present  law  which  would  either 
hear  this  case  May  16,  1955.  further  restrict  or  eliminate 
This  case  does,  however,  illu-  the  Newspaperboy  exemption, 
strate  the  danger  of  supervi-  Age  Limits  and  Hours 
sion  by  circulation  managers  Your  Committee  wants  once 
outside  and  above  terms  of  an  more  to  emphasize  the  stand- 
independent  contractor  con-  ards  as  to  age,  hours  of  work, 
tract.  cooperation  with  school  au- 

Lever  Brothers  Contest  thorities,  and  elimination  of 
...  -  -  ,  Iriri  earners.  Years  ago  in  co- 

All  of  you  are  fanriiliar  with  operation  with  the  then  Chil- 
the  campaipi  conducted  by  Wren’s  Bureau,  minimum  ages  I 
Lever  Brothers  among  News-  3^1, j 

paperboys.  When  ANPA  learned  tributing  newspapers  were 
about  this  contest  It  advised  all  follows: 

publishers  If  the  boys  were  re-  Minimum  Ages:  Carriers,  12 
quired  to  enter  this  contest  it  boys,  14 

could  jeopardize  the  indeDend-  ^ 

ent  contractor  status.  population  of  50,000  or  less, 

Newspaperboys  were  free,  of  ^bere  boys  between  12  and  14 
course,  to  enter  the  contest  if  be  allowed  to  sell, 

they  wished  to  do  so  of  their  Carriers:  No  female 

own  volition  and  without  any  ^  be  permitted  to  sell 

exercise  of  control  or  require-  distribute  newspapers, 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  news-  Hours  for  Selling  and  Dis- 
paper.  The  danger  lay  in  the  tributing  Newspapers :  Not  dur- 
newspaper  doing  anything  even  school  hours — and  on  school 
to  suggest  a  requirement  that  j^yg  ^^t  more  than  3  hour* 
the  boy  enter  the  contest  in  p^j.  £qj.  carriers,  or  4  hours 
connection  with  this  campaign,  j^y  for  street  sellers;  for 
The  Committee  feels  it  would  carriers  not  earlier  than  5 
be  remiss  in  its  duties  if  it  a.M.  and  not  later  than  7  P.M. 
failed  to  point  out  the  dangers  winter,  8  P.M.  in  summer; 
inherent  in  any  operation  where  for  street  sellers,  begin  at  7 
a  Newspaperboy  is  subjected  to  a.M.  and  end  at  7  P.M.  in 
control  or  supeiwision  which  winter,  8  P.M.  in  summer, 
will  in  effect  destroy  the  inde-  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
pendent  contractor  status  and  Chairman 

set  up  a  status  of  employer-  M.  Blalock 

employe.  j‘  m.  Bunting 

Your  Committee  has  no  in-  John  C.  Council 

formation  as  to  legislation,  James  H.  Gorman 

either  State  or  Federal,  which  j.  a.  Grant 

has  been  enacted  affecting  the  Vertie  E.  Joy 

Newspaperboy  since  the  last  j,  w.  Kenney 

Convention.  William  F.  Lucey 

However,  there  have  been  a  Ray  Marx 

number  of  bills  introduced  in  L.  W.  McFetridge 

the  present  Congress  to  amend  C.  D.  O’Rourke 

the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Harold  Shugard 

(Wage-Hour  Law)  and  several  Charles  W.  Staab 

of  these  bills  are  of  concern  to  Joyce  A.  Swan 

newspapers  in  that  they  seek  Byron  C.  Vedder 
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How  Oklahoma  City  Grew 
1954  vs.  1953 

Total  Retail  Soles  . UP  4.1 

Department  Stare  Soles  . UP  9.( 

Auto  Registrations  . UP  3.i 

Residential  Building  . UP  83.( 

Electric  Meters  in  Use . UP  3.1 

Gos  Meters  in  Use . UP  4.( 

Woter  Meters  in  Use . UP  5.1 

Telephones  in  Use  . UP  4.( 

Postal  Receipts  .  UP  lO.I 

Bonk  Cleorings  . UP  4.< 

Bonk  Debits  . UP  7.' 

Bonk  Deposits  . UP  8. 

Savings  &  loon  Ass'n  Assets  . UP  13.1 

Industrial  Electric  Consumption  ...  UP  7. 

Industrial  Gos  Consumption  . UP  7j 

livestock  AAorket  Receipts  . UP  4. 


A  Growing  Market! 

Seventy-live  thousand  new  citizens  since  1950;  31  new  suburban 
shopping  centers;  more  than  25,000  new  homes  built  .  .  .  Oklahoma 
City  is  growing ! 

Oklahoma  City  has  continued  as  a  High  Spot  City  in  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  month  after  month  ...  for  nine  months  in  a  row  last  year 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  nation's  "Ten  Best  Cities”  by  Forbes  magazine; 
its  closest  competitor  was  listed  five  times  .  .  .  department  stores  scored 
a  sales  gain  of  9  per  cent  for  the  year,  biggest  in  the  U.  S.,  were  up  22 
per  cent  the  first  two  months  of  this  year. 

Oklahoma  City  is  a  growing  market  where  sales  are  growing. 
Your  sales  will  grow,  too,  if  you  use  Oklahoma’s  (and  the  Southwest’s) 
biggest  and  sellingest  newspapers  to  promote  your  product. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Publiihod  by  Tho  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  *  Tha  Farmar-Slockmon 
WKT-Rodio  and  WKY-TV  *  Kaprasontad  by  Tha  Katz  Agancy,  Ine. 
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Top-Notch  Speakers 
Set  for  NNPA  Meet 


National  Advertiains 

8  Min.  Natl.  Adver.  Idea— Ed  Mc- 
Clanahan  (Omaha  World  Har¬ 
old). 

3  Min.  Natl.  Adver.  Idea — Joel 
Irwin  ICineinnati  Enquirer), 
Claasifled  Advertisins 

Keynote  Speaker  —  Ray  Dykes 


(C.A.M.  of  Westchester  Conab 
Newspapers)  Pres.  ANCAM. 

8  Min.  Class.  Adver.  Idea — Gsotgi 
Frank  ( Chicago  American ) . 

8  Min.  Class  Adver.  Idea — Joe  Hit 
chell  (Paducah  Sun-Democrat), 

(Continued  on  page  84)  I 


Chicago 

A  talent-packed  program  will 
greet  promotion  managers  and 
guests  attending  the  25th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  which  convenes  here  at  the 
Drake'  Hotel,  May  8-11. 

Top-notch  speakers  headline 
the  program  arranged  by 
NNPA  President  Clifford  A. 
Shaw,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  with  an  able 
“assist"  by  Joseph  P.  Lynch, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  NNPA  first 
vicepresident.  In  addition,  the 
local  arrangeinents  committee 
has  rolled  out  the  red  carpet 
for  visiting  PMs  and  their 
wives,  thus  providing  a  double- 
barreled  reason  for  attendance. 

Slocum  to  Speak 

Heading  the  list  of  speakers 
are  such  men  as  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  general  manager  and 
president,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  who 
will  be  the  Tuesday  evening 
banquet  speaker;  Joyce  Swan, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  general  manager  and 
board  chairman,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  guest  speak¬ 
er  at  the  Monday  evening  din¬ 
ner  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
newspapers;  J.  R.  (Russ)  Wig¬ 
gins,  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  managing  editor, 
keynoting  the  opening  session 
on  Monday,  devoted  to  editorial 
promotion. 

Also  Wilson  W.  Condict,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
advertising  director  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  to  key¬ 
note  the  advertising  promotion 
session;  William  I.  Nichols,  edi¬ 
tor  of  This  Week  mag;azine, 
speaking  at  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon;  and  William  Gove,  sales 
department  manager,  Scotch 
Tape  Division,  Minnesota  Min¬ 
ing  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mon¬ 
day  luncheon  speaker. 

Also  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil, 
keynoting  the  public  service 
promotion  session;  Dr.  Steuart 
Henderson  Britt,  research  di¬ 
rector,  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror- 
by,  Inc.,  leading  off  the  market 
research  session;  and  George 
W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  circulation  Erec¬ 
tor  and  third  vicepresident.  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Plenty  of  ‘Know-How* 

Added  to  the  lineup  of  guest 
speakers  will  be  “cream-of-the- 


crop”  promotion  managers,  who 
will  present  five  and  three- 
minute  “how-to-do-it”  ideas  in 
every  branch  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 

Also  featured  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  night  banquet  will  be  the 
annual  presentation  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  promotion 
awards,  and  the  NNPA  grid¬ 
iron,  staged  under  the  direction 
of  (iarl  Himmelman,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

The  local  committee,  which 
has  been  publishing  the'  “Windy 
City  Gazette,”  forecasting  for 
the  Chicago  convention  “every¬ 
thing  that’s  new  in  promotion,” 
includes  George  Frank,  Ameri¬ 
can;  Lou  Pryor,  Daily  News; 
Mel  Barker,  Sun-Times;  and 
Jerry  Byrne's,  Tribune. 

NNPA  is  returning  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  the  association  held 
its  first  convention  25  years 
ago.  Following  is  the  silver 
anniversary  program: 

SUNDAY,  MAY  8 

Registration — 2  P.M.  to  4  P.M. — Nr. 
entrance  of  Gold  Coast  Room  Con¬ 
vention  Registrar  and  Convention 
Treasurer — Mel  Barker.  Chicago  Sun- 
Timet 

NNPA  Secretary-Treasurer  —  Frank 
Knight,  Charleeton  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette 

Board  or  Directors  Meet — 2  P.M. — 
NNPA  Suite 

Buffet — 4  P.M.  to  6:30  P.M. — Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  and  Date  Home  Office 
(First  bus  leaves  Drake  3:30  P.M.) 

MONDAY,  MAY  9 
Registration — 8  A.M.  to  9  A.M. — 
French  Room  Foyer 
Convention  Convenes — 9  A.M. — Grand 
Ballroom 

NNPA  Business  Session — 9  A.M. — 
Grand  Ballroom.  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 
NNPA  President,  Presiding. 
Editorial  and  Feature  Promotion — 
9:20  A.M. — Grand  Ballroom 
Session  Chairman — Ted  Barrett  (Dallae 
Morning  News)  : 

Keynote  Speaker — J.  R.  Wiggins. 
Mgr.  Ed.  ( Waehington  Poet  dt 
Timee  Herald) 

6  Min.  News  Promotion  Idea — 

Dave  Henes  (Phoenix  Gazette). 

5  Min.  News  Promotion  Idea — 

Earl  Truax  (St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Prese). 

6  Min.  Feature  Promotion  Idea — 
Bill  Klusmeier  (Rockford  Star). 

5  Min.  Feature  Promotion  Idea — 
Howard  Wilcox  (Indianapolie 
Star-Neuje) . 

5  Min.  Comic  Promotion  Idea — 

Representative  of  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil.  Harold  Anderson,  editor. 

Publishers  Syndicate. 

Noon  Luncheon — 12:1B — Gold  Coast 
Room. 

Speaker — William  Gove,  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager,  Scotch  Tape  Divi¬ 
sion.  Minnesota  Mining  ft  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. 

Advertising  Promotion — 1 :46  —  Grand 
Ballroom. 

Session  Chairman — Basil  Commissar 
(Louisville  Courier  Journal). 

Retail  Advertising 

Keynote  Speaker — Wilson  W.  Con¬ 
dict  (St.  Louie  Globe  Democrat) 
Pres.  NAEA. 

3  Min.  Retail  Adver.  Idea — Ed 
Mannion  (Thomson  Dailies.  To¬ 
ronto). 

3  Min.  Retail  Adver.  Idea — Ben 
Simmons  (Tampa  Tribune). 


Are  You 

This  Promotion  Man? 

Someplace  in  a  newspaper  promotion 
department,  there’s  a  man  we’re  looking 
for.  Maybe  he’s  on  a  small  or  medium 
size  newspaper  and  is  stymied  for  lack 
of  opportunity  and  would  like  to  move 
ahead. 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspapers  ...  in  the  East,  (chart 
Area  2)  and  we’re  looking  for  a  promo¬ 
tion  man  who  writes  good,  imaginative 
selling  copy — a  man  who  believes  that 
the  preparation  of  effective  advertising 
promotion  is  one  of  the  important  jobs 
on  a  newspaper. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  he  is: 

His  forte  is  copy  .  .  .  often  written 
under  pressure,  for  each  day  is  its  own 
deadline. 

He  likes  to  write  commercially,  knows 
how  to  build  and  dramatize  selling 
stories  .  .  .  knows  his  way  around  in 
direct  mail  and  sales  presentations. 

He  knows  sales  angles  on  sight,  with¬ 
out  introductions. 

He  probably  has  more  work  than  he 
can  handle  right  now  ...  so  do  we  ..  . 
and  so  will  he.  He  stops  work  after  his 
day’s  work  is  done. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  newspapers 
.  .  .  would  rather  work  on  one  than  do 
anything  else. 

He  has  a  talking  knowledge  of  art 
and  production  because  he  will  work 
with  an  art  director  and  production 
manager  .  .  .  doesn’t  get  lost  between  a 
color  gradation  and  a  color  separation. 

He  can  carry  a  plan  through  .  .  .  from 
conception  to  execution. 

He  is  neither  ashamed  to  take  orders 
.  .  .  nor  afraid  to  give  them. 

He  is  curious  about  people  .  .  .  wants 
to  know  more  about  them  because  tbey 
are  his  sales  audience  .  .  .  they  read  his 
newspaper  and  they  buy  space  in  it 
from  two  line  classifieds  to  full  display 
pages.  He  likes  people  and  knows  how 
to  get  along  with  them. 

He  has  a  long  range  view  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  wants  to  grow  solidly,  securely 
with  a  growing  organization. 

If  you  think  you  are  this  man,  we’d 
like  to  hear  from  you — in  complete  de¬ 
tail,  including  salary.  Naturally,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Our 
staff  knows  about  this  advertisement. 

Box  1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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WICHITA  EAGLE 


EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


MORNING 


HONEST  reporting 
has  kept  the 


WICHITA  EAGLE 

growing 
since  1872! 


IT'S  MORE  THAN  A  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 


BALANCED  METAL 


1  lb.  DROSS 


EQUALS 

UNBALANCED 

METAL 

1  lb.  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN 


BALANCED  METAL 


THE  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN*^  PLAN 

is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  because  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  with  all  metals:  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow. 

Here's  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Federated  your  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOR-TIN  Metals  on  a  pound-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  added  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  analysis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  cost  of  tlie  MOR-TIN  . . .  and  that  isn't  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  Federated’s  Type  Metal  Dept. 

Would  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  Savaloy, 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Savemet.  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so,  just  ask  and  we'll  send  a  pamphlet. 


American  Smelling  and  Refining  Comoany,  .  120  Broadway,  New  York  S,  N.  Y. 


Uozarth  (5toax  FalU  Oaily  Ar- 

NNPA  DIgBI  ®  MUi.^M^rCirculation  Idea  Jim 

j  ,  L*™*  (CharUiitOH  (W.Va..)  fm- 

(Lontinued  from  page  82)  zette). 

— ■  Small  Town  Circulation. 

Cocktail  Party  —  5:46  P.M.  —  Gold  ®  ?!'"•  Circulation 

Coast  Room.  Idea -- Harry  Lund  (.Sofl.»«* 

Hosts — Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-  -  n  .r  r.-  i  .. 

Timee,  Chicago  Daily  Nets  and  ®  m  “i'  r  *?* 

Chicago  American.  Idea-Court  Conlee  (M,l,rankm 

Dinner— 6:46  P.M.— Gold  Coast  Room  Journal). 

Hosts — ChicaRo  Tribune.  Chicago  Sun-  / 

Times,  Chicago  Daily  News  and  ttlC  Duf( 

Chicago  American.  From  the  I Tidianapolis  (Ind.) 

Speaker — Joyce  Swariy  General  Man*  n  a.*  «ir 

ager  IMinneapolie  Star-Tribune).  TimCx,  Promotion  Manager 
Honor  Past  NNPA  Presidents— Bili  Dean  Smith  sends  the  paper’s 

Coyie  (Washington  Star).  n  i  t.  i.  i-i 

Respondent — Ivan  Veit  (New  York  first  plant  tOUr  booklet,  a  lively 

Times).  20-pager  that  takes  the  reader 

Promotion  Primer  Presentation — Ed  *11^^  i.  •  a.  a.* 

Templin.  (Lexington  H erald- Leader ) .  QUlCkly  through  an  intere.Stinfr 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10  informing  trip  around  the 

New  Member  Breakfast — 8:30  A.M.  plsnt.  This  is  one  of  the  best- 
Waiton  Room.  written  of  these  booklets  we 

Presiding — Edward  McClanahan  (Oma-  _ _ i  j-j 

ha  World-Herald)  NNPA  Member-  have  Seen,  and  good  candid 
ship  Chairman.  Camera  shots  around  the  plant 

*'B“nrf>oT'‘"'  make  it  even  better. 

Session  Chairman— Jerry  Byrnes  (Chi-  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  S!un-Tek- 
caKO  Tribune).  ,  ..  j 

Keynote  Speaker — Bishop  Bernard  ffi^Ciprl  promoting  A  x'rudencc 

,  «■  u  o  u  ,  n  .•  IJ  Penny  Recipe  Sweepstakes  for 

5  Min.  Hiifh  School  Promotion  Idea  .  .,  .  .  V,  ..  , 

- — ^Bob  Weed  (Minnc^apolis  Star*  April  26  Bottor  Eating  and 
Tribune).  Better  Living”  feature  section. 

WeeWy  c.,h  .nd  applianc 
Gazette).  awards  are  offered  for  favorite 

'  Sis, o“»r.  i^iPes,  ™n„s  ot  winnpp,  and 

Times-i'icayune) .  their  rccipes  to  be  published  in 

6  Min.  Safety  Promotion  Idea —  au-  oeytinn 

Bert  Stoipe  (Des  Moines  Register  swiioii. 

<fr  Tribune).  Most  popular  exhibit  at  a 

n«)n  Luncheon — 12:15 — Gold  Coast  Manufacturers’  Exhibit  was 

I  Honor  Regional  Presidents  in  Office,  that  prepared  by  the  Asheville 
Speaker— William  1.  Nichols.  Editor  C.)  Citizen-TimeS  Publish- 

This  Week  magazine.  j  i  j 

1  Research  —  1 :45  P.M.  —  Grand  Ball-  mg  Co.  It  drew  large  crowd.s. 

I  room.  „  .  Robert  Bunnelle,  publisher  of 

(New  York  Times).  papers,  attributed  the  draw- 

I  Market  Research  ing  power  of  the  exhibit  to  the 

nlJnderson’’ Britt.~v?ce  PilJ^  and  use  of  actual  newsgathering  ap- 
Dir.  of  Research  —  Needham,  paratus.  An  Associated  Press 
3  M"n!*  Market**  Ri^rch  Idea-  ticker  was  in  Operation.  A 
Martin  Tarpey  (Chicago  Sun-  Teletypesetter  operator  was 

3  M*;?.*”  Research  Idea  -  Clarence  PUnching  local  news  On  tape. 

Harding  (South  Bend  Tribune).  The  VarioUS  stages  of  neWS 
“l‘*Mim"M^t  Research  Idea-Art  production  Were  demonstrated 
I  Keeney  (Canton  Repoeitory).  by  exhibits  of  the  actual  plate 

3  Min.  Media  Rwearch  Idea— Ed  printed  the  moming’s 

Templin  (Lexington  Herald  ^  ® 

Leader).  front  page  as  well  as  by  an 

Consumer  Research  actual  matrix. 

3  Min.  Consumer  Research  Idea—  „.  ,,  , 

Len  Bach  (Philadelphia  In-  The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk- 

quirer).  shire  Evening  Eagle  newsroom 

3  Min.  Consumer  Research  Idea  i  ,  a  i.  xi.  a.  a  -:i 

-Rudy  Marcus  (Riverside.  Cal.,  had  more  trout  than  type  April 

Daily  Press).  15  as  hordes  of  fishermen 

"'"prenc^’h"  '  brought  their  catches  in  during 

Hosts— Editor  &  Publisher.  Advertising  Eagle’s  Opening  day  trOUt 

A  re,  Sales  Management.  Printers’  /:  contest 

Ink.  Tide.  Advertising  Agency.  COniesi. 

Standard  Rate  £  Data.  Southern  The  idea  of  Ted  GlddingS, 

NNPrlNNS'AL  banquet-^  :80  P.M.-  «ty  editor  and  wildlife  column- 
(Sold  Coast  Room.  1st,  proved  more  than  success- 

HOTor^  Gue8t--RichBrd  w.  sii^um,  ^  hundreds  of  trout  Were 

Publisher  ( Philadelphia  Bulletin).  ,  ,  t-  ,  x 

E  &  p  Awards.  laid  out  on  Old  Eagles  for 

NNPA  Gridiron.  measurement.  The  top  winner' 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11  with  his  catch  appeared  in  a 

Breakfast — 8:30  A.M. — Walton  Room.  three-COlumn,  page  1  CUt. 
Session  Chairman — Charles  “You  Bet 

Your  Wife”  Andrews.  * 

Circulation  Promotion  —  9  A.M.  — 

Grand  Ballroom.  IMCW  Weekly  Boril 

"rbe  Basin-Spokesman,  a  new 

Keynote  Speaker— George  W.  Hicks,  Weekly  published  by  the  FaiTB- 

Cir.  Mgr.  (Pittsburgh  Post-Ga-  inirton  fN  M  )  Publish! 
zette)  Vice  Pres.  ICMA.  mgion  (iN.  in.)  ruoiisni 

City  Circulation  Company  began  publication  o« 

5  Min.  City  Circulation  Idea--K.  March  24  and  Jay  Foutz,  pub- 
A.  MacMillan  (Toronto  Star).  ^  xU 

5  Min.  City  Circulation  Idea— Bob  llSher,  haS  announced  that  ID» 
„  .Horsley  (Naakedle  Tennessean),  editor  of  the  paper  is  Hubert 

5  Miir.  M^Tcirculation  Idea-Jack  Bert  Malkus  of  New  York. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 


"Lucky  55”  campaign  featured  five  “specials”  at 
$5.00  or  less  .  .  .  moved  $27,159  worth  of  cars. 


Line  forms  at  7:55  a.m.  in  spite  of  subfreezing  temperatiure. 
Two  Air  Force  men  were  in  line  all  night.  Mobile  coffee  can¬ 
teen  operator,  on  hand  to  sell  coffee,  wound  up  buying  a 
car  himself. 


Electronic  Engraving  Mochines 


3,500 

Reputation  Tests 

American  newspapers  lay  their  reputa¬ 
tions  on  the  line  hundreds  of  times  every 
day — 

There  are  from  200  to  500  different 
news  items  in  a  single  issue  of  a  U.  S. 
daily. 

Whether  it  rates  a  big  headline  or  a 
small  one,  each  of  these  items  must  meet 
the  same  high  standards  of  freshness, 
honesty,  accuracy  and  reader  interest. 

At  A  &  P,  the  policy  that  applies  to  the 
news  Americans  read  also  applies  to  the 
food  they  eat — 

In  an  A  &  P  Super  Market  there 
are  more  than  3,500  different  items 
of  food. 

Before  we  put  any  of  these  items  on  our 
shelves  we  ask  ourselves — Is  it  fresh?  Is 
the  quality  high?  Is  it  honestly  and  accu¬ 
rately  represented?  Will  it  satisfy  our 
customers’  need?  And  is  the  price  as  low 
as  we  can  make  it  through  efficient  and 
economic  handling? 

The  record  shows  that,  whether  a  busi¬ 
ness  deals  in  facts  or  in  food,  this  is  the 
best  kind  of  policy  to  have.  It  wins  public 
faith  for  a  newspaper  or  a  food  store;  and 
it  keeps  Americans  the  best  informed,  best 
fed  people  on  earth. 


FOOD  STORES 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

States  Exact 
More  Liberal 
Installments 

Congress  amended  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  law  in  the 
1954  session  to  include  the  gen¬ 
eral  recommendations  which 
President  Eisenhower  submitted 
for  expanding  coverage  and 
liberalizing  benefits.  Details 
were  covered  in  ANPA  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Bulletins.  The  most 
immediate  effect  on  employers 
was  the  increase  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  from  $3,600  to  $4,- 
200  per  year,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1955. 

Bill  H.  R.  5173  providing  that 
excess  collections  from  the 
three-tenths  of  1%  tax  over 
State  administrative'  costs  be 
used  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  $200,000,000  reserve  in  the 
Federal  Unemployment  account 
for  advances  to  states  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  signied 
by  the  President  Aug.  5,  1954. 

The  proposal  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  to 
provide  a  Federal  Fund  of 
$25,000,000  to  permit  private 
companies  and  organizations  to 
secure  re-insurance  for  any  ex¬ 
cess  losses  resulting  from 
health  coverages  which  provide 
medical  and  related  benefits  on 
a  more  expanded  basis  than  is 
presently  available  and  on  a 
non-cancellable  basis  has  thus 
far  failed  to  pass  Congress. 

Your  particular  attention  is 
directed  to  the  model  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  which 
has  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress — Bill  S-1163 — and  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
projecting  as  the  type  of  bill 
the  Department  feels  should  be 
the  pattern  for  all  state  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  laws. 
The  Administration  apparently 
plans  to  support  and  encourage 
states  to  enact  similar  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  “model”  bill  is  to  provide 
for  uniform  duration  for  all 
claimants  who  can  qualify  for 
benefits  under  the  law  and  the 
effect  of  the  bill,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  would  be  to  liberalize 
the  amount  of  benefits  payable. 

State  Legislation 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Legislatures  of  various 
states  providing  more  liberal 
benefits,  and  in  some  cases  for 
uniform  duration  under  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  laws 
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along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
“model”  bill  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress,  referred  to  above. 

Members  are  urged  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  introduced  in  their  state 
Legislatures  and  take  steps  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  substantial 
increases  in  costs  under  their 
state  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  laws. 

Trust  Funds 

Total  public  debt  of  the  U.  S. 
Dec.  31,  1954  was  $278,749,- 
814,391.00,  and  of  this  total 
$45,156,077,181.00  was  held  by 
Trust  Funds,  as  follows: 


Federal  Old-Age  and 


Survivors  Trust  Fund 
Unemployment  Trust 

$20,57.5,794.5I( 

Fund  . 

Railroad  Retirement 

8,744.41o,35« 

Account  . 

United  States  Govern- 

3.415.819.2:t 

ment  Life  Insurance. 
National  Service  Life 

1, 216,751, 1» 

Insurance  . 

Civil  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Disability 

S.250,199.622 

Fund  . 

Foreign  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Disability 

5,9  38,316,074 

Phind  . 

14,781,235 

Total  _ _ 

$45,156,077,181 

A.  V.  Miller, 

Chairman 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

Ernest  W.  Lawson 
H.  T.  McGee 
Robert  C.  Millar 
John  R.  Reitemeyer 
John  W.  Sweeterman 
C.  F.  Waite 

• 

Eleven  Awards  Won 
By  Two  Kas.  Women 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Constance  Van  Natta,  Top¬ 
eka  Daily  Capital,  and  Saralena 
Colvin,  Manhattan  Mercury, 
tied  for  the  highest  number  of 
firsts,  and  Miss  Van  Natta, 
Ruth  McMillion,  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  and  the  Dodge  City 
High  Plains  Journal,  and  Marie 
Engleman,  Hill  City  Times,  tied 
for  the  highest  number  of 
awards  in  the  annual  writing 
contest  conducted  by  the  Kansas 
Press  Women. 

Miss  Van  Natta  won  four 
firsts  and  two  seconds.  One 
first  was  for  an  article  about 
Henry  S.  Blake,  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  president,  published  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  year. 
Another  was  for  the  Daily 
Capital’s  Sunday  Women’s  Sec¬ 
tion  which  she  edits. 

Mrs.  Colvin  won  four  firsts 
and  one  second.  Mrs.  McMillion 
won  three  firsts  and  three  sec¬ 
onds,  and  Mrs.  Engleman  three 
firsts,  two  seconds  and  one 
third.  Mrs.  Engle'man  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Times. 
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CUTTING  TOOLS 

BUCK  BROS.  CHISELS 


Straight  Shank 

Size 

1/16" 

...$2.00 

5/16"  .. 

%"  .... 

.$2.15 

.  2.15 

Va"  .  • 

...  2.00 

1/2"  .... 

.  2.20 

Buck  Bros. 

3/16" 

...  2.05 

.... 

.  2.30 

1/4"  .  ■ 

...  2.05 

.... 

.  2.40 

s 

- »— .  . 

_ 13 

MILLBUItT.  MASS. 

Bent  Shank 

Size 

1/16"  .$1.80  3/16"  .$2.05 

Vs"  . . .  2.00  14"  . . .  2.10 


Circular  Saws  for  Stereotype  Composing  Room 


5"  . $4.15 

6"  .  6.80 

7"  .  7.70 

8"  .  8.60 

10"  .  10.65 


5"— 6"— 7" —  8"— 10" 

In  ordering  circular  saws  order  should  show 
diameter  of  saw,  size  of  arbor  hole,  number 
of  teeth  to  inch,  total  number  of  teeth  on 
saw  and  gauge. 


A.  P.  S.  Jig  Saw  Blades 

Especially  designed  for  Newspaper  Work 


No.  1  Large  Stereotype  . 

..  1/4 

No.  4  Wood  and  Shell  . . 

..  Vs 

No.  2  Inter.  Stereotype  . 

. .3/16 

No.  5  Zinc  and  Copper  . . 

. .3/16 

No.  3  Small  Stereotype  . 

..5/32 

No.  6  . 

..  Vs 

45^^  each — $2.30  i/jdoz* — 4.40  1  doz. 

Standard  blades  are  8"  long  with  both  ends  looped ;  all  have  tapered  back.  These  blades 

can  be  made  in  any 
size  desired  with 
ends  looped,  pinned, 
notched  or  turned 
back. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  421  Lynnfield,  Mass. 
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MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE 


New  Production 
Methods  Underway 


A  program  filled  with  the 
latest  information  on  newspa¬ 
per  production  methods,  pro¬ 
cesses  and  economies  has  been 
developed  by  the  Mechanical 
Committee  and  Department  Per¬ 
sonnel  for  your  annual  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  June  6,  7  and  8,  1955. 

We  look  for  new  attendance 
records.  We  expect  the  best 
audience  participation  in  the 
various  discussion  periods  that 
the  Conference  ever  has  had. 
Exhibits  will  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  year.  New  and 
interesting  developments  in  the 
newspaper  production  field  will 
be  outlined.  Such  a  prospect 
promises  rich  dividends  for  all 
who  attend. 

Specific  goals  in  this  year’s 
program  are  the  improvement 
of  our  service  to  the  advertiser 
and  the  development  of  a  more 
economical  operation  in  our 
Production  Departments.  Ways 
of  creating  closer  cooperation 
among  advertisers,  production 
personnel  of  the  advertising 


agencies  and  the  newspapers 
will  be  emphasized.  Particular 
stress  will  be  placed  upon  these 
aims  in  the  Composing  Room 
and  Advertising  sessions. 

The  development  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  ROP  Color  production 
is  an  important  topic  on  which 
subcommittees  are  cooperating. 
Members  of  your  Mechanical 
Committee,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Department  compose  these  sub¬ 
committees. 

Color  Costs 

These  standards  are  designed 
to  reduce  color  production  costs 
and  to  make  possible  ROP  Col¬ 
or  reproduction  of  unifonnly 
high  quality  in  all  newspapers 
equipped  for  color.  This  work, 
rapidly  nearing  completion,  will 
be  covered  in  special  reports 
at  the  Conference. 

Up-to-the-minute  develop- 
ments  in  photographic  type  re¬ 
production  will  be  presented  to 
the  Conference  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  which  are 
now  using  this  equipment. 


RICHMOND 

PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

(part  of  the  KRUGER  organisation) 

Manufacturers  of  Newsprint 
Semi-Chemical  Pulp 
Groundwood  Pulp 

SaleM  Representatives 
Kruger  Paper  Companv  Inc. 

M7  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17.  N.Y. 

General  Offices  &  Mill 
Bromptonrilie,  Que.,  Canada 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  RICHPAPER 


Newly  developed  mechanical 
equipment  and  its  application 
to  newspaper  production  will  be 
discussed.  In  fact,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  go  into  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  production. 

Of  particular  interest  to  i-ep- 
resentative.s  of  smaller  daily 
newspapers  will  be  the  session 
covering  the  problems  of  daily 
papers  in  smaller  cities.  Per¬ 
sons  from  every  production  de- 
paitment  of  newspapers  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  classification 
will  serve  on  a  panel  to  deal 
with  problems  confronting  the 
newspapers. 

The  panel  type  of  discussion 
will  feature  many  of  the  ses¬ 
sions.  The  highe.^t  possible 
audience  participation  in  these 
discussion  meetings  will  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Production  Improvement 

Your  Committee  is  eager  to 
present  to  you  a  program  that 
will  aid  in  accelerating  the  im¬ 
provement  being  made  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  The  highly 
succe.ssful  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Atlantic  City  last  June 
offers  a  formidable  challenge 
to  your  present  Mechanical 
Committee.  We  are  determined 
to  meet  it.  We  think  we  shall. 
Your  Committee  has  been  work¬ 
ing  since  last  year  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  believe  will  bring 
excellent  returns  to  everyone 
who  participates. 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
and  Mechanical  Department 
personnel  held  an  all-day  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Research  Laboratory 
in  Easton,  Pa.  At  this  meeting, 
members  were  brought  up  to 
date  on  the  progress  of  numer¬ 
ous  projects  of  the  Research 
Department. 

During  the  past  year,  your 
Mechanical  Committee  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  R.  E.  Lewis, 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment,  in  assembling  pro¬ 
duction  data  to  augment  the 
valuable  production  file  of  the 
Department. 

The  Mechanical  Department 
stands  ready  to  serve  all  of 
you  on  any  problem  that  de¬ 
velops  in  newspaper  production 
operations,  not  only  through 
the  use  of  the  material  in  these 
files,  but  also  through  the  vast 
experience  of  production  people 
in  the  ANPA  group.  This  back¬ 
log  of  production  experience 
and  know-how  is  of  inestimable 
value. 

I  am  sure  that  more  persons 
would  make  use  of  the  valuable 
services  offered  by  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department  if  they 
more  fully  realized  what  was 
available  to  them.  May  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  every 
member  of  the  ANPA  group 
consult  your  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  when  you  encounter  pro¬ 


duction  problems  ?  May  I 
further  suggest  that  you  and 
your  production  people  attend 
the  June  Conference  to  discover 
and  study  the  new  developments 
in  production  procedures  and 
equipment?  From  this  you  and 
your  newspaper  will  derive 
lasting  benefits. 

In  conclusion,  the  Mechanical 
Committee  expresses  its  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  splendid  cooper*, 
tion  it  has  received  from  all 
ANPA  Departments. 

Joseph  E.  McMuli£N, 
Chairman 

Leven  T.  Deputy 
William  Dwight 
Charles  Fredrickson 
Henry  Garland 
W.  E.  Gibbons 
Glen  R.  Hutchinson 
George  F.  Marshall 
J.  Harold  Mintun 
John  W.  Park 
Harry  Sloan 
W.  Watson  Southam 
J.  L.  Stott 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel 
Allan  M.  Woods 
• 

S.  F.  Press  Club 
Awards  Given 

San  Francisco 

Two  digging  -  and  -  writing 
teams  on  local  dailies  were 
among  the'  winners  of  the  San 
Francisco  Press  &  Union  Lea¬ 
gue  Club’s  Professional  News-  * 
paper  Awards  for  best  stories 
and  art  in  Bay  Area  metro¬ 
politan  papers  in  1954.  The 
cash  prizes  were  awarded  at 
last  wdek’s  “Gang  Dinner”  at 
the  Club. 

From  a  large  entry  of  well 
written  stories  and  a  wide  field 
of  newspictures  the  judges 
.selected  the  following  winners: 

Cityside  reporting  —  Richard 
E.  Hyer  and  William  C.  Walsh, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
whose  series  on  frauds  under 
FHA  repair  activities  brought 
national  as  well  as  local  in¬ 
vestigations  and  shakeups. 

Cityside  feature — Jack  Rosen¬ 
baum,  San  Francisco  News,  for 
an  outstanding  column  on  his 
father’s  death. 

Sports  story — Grant  Matth¬ 
ews,  fish  and  game  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  for  a  story 
on  marlin  fishing  in  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mexico. 

Best  story  resulting  from  the 
initiative,  skill  and  imagination 
of  reporters — Dick  Pearce  and 
Edward  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  for  an 
exclusive  interview  with  a  girl 
forced  into  prostitution. 

Newspicture — B  ill  Nichols, 
Call-Bulletin  for  a  professional 
football  game  action  shot. 
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** Great  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  burn,  nor 
water  drown  it** . DUMAS 

32,000,000  AMERICANS 
AVAIL  THEMSELVES 
OF  CHIROPRACTIC  . . . 

1  Out  of  Every  5  ...  20%  of  Your  Readers  Know 
the  Value  of  Chiropractic — America*s  Second 
Largest  Healing  Profession 

When  a  healing  method  has  served  a  population 
twice  the  size  of  that  of  a  major  nation,  it  is  something 
to  be  considered  seriously.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
extensive  use  of  chiropractic — for  32,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  experienced  the  health  benefits  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  largest  healing  profession.  That’s  a  figure  twice 
Canada’s  population,  which  is  14,900,429. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  it  means  I  out  of  5 
Americans,  209f  of  your  readers,  know  the  value  of 
chiropractic.  That’s  a  big  slice  of  your  circulation. 
Millions  of  these  fine  people  in  every  strata  of  life 
have  shared  one  experience.  They  have  found  the 
way  to  restored  and  improved  health  through  chiro¬ 
practic  .  .  .  the  re-establishment  of  spinal  normalcy 
and  the  regeneration  to  the  nerve  functions  of  their 
bodies.  That  was  a  significant  event  in  their  lives. 

These  Americans  in  a  democracy  have  freely  chosen 
the  physical,  mechanical  and  neurological  approach  to 
healing.  Their  freedom  to  do  so  is  as  vital  as  the 
bulwark  of  a  free  press. 

We  bring  these  vital  facts  to  you  .  .  .  the  leaders 
of  communication  in  America.  We  know  you  want 
facts  and  the  truth,  because  your  newspapers  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  presenting  facts  and  truth  to  your  readers. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write 
us  or  send  for  the  book,  ’The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 

3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW! 

550  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiro 
practic. 

1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Them 
selves  of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Mini 
mum  Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiro 
practic. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CHIROPRACTIC 

*One  of  a  Series  of  Reports 


So  in  CAIRO,  EGYPT 

—  some  scan  global  news 

—  some  demand  continental  news 

—  but  all  people  love  LOGALw^s 


EUGENE  W.  CASTLE 


Quoted  from  “Billions,  Blunders  and  Baloney” 
(pages  7  and  8),  by  Eugene  W.  Castle. 


u  \bu  know  that  we  are  newspapermen, 
getting  out  a  paper  in  Cairo  for  Moslems. 
We  must  choose  our  news  accordingly,  so 
what  we  run  is 

NEWS  OF  THE  MOSLEM  WORLD  .  70% 


EUROPEAN  NEWS . 20% 

AMERICAN  NEWS . 10% 


1  “That  is  our  idea  of  the  proper  proportion  | 

of  interest.  I 

I  I 

I  The  Amin  brothers,  Ali  and  Mustapha,  pub-  j 

I  Ushers  and  editors  of  the  important  Arab  I 

I  newspaper  AKH  BAK  EL  YOUM  set  forth  | 

I  the  above  policy  of  their  paper.  j 

ALL  business  is  people 
ALL  people  love  LOGALw^a^s 

LOCALn«e»5  DAILIES — basic  advertising  medium 

THE 

JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new 

YORK,  DETROIT,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHEREVER” 

National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


CP  Honors  Thomson 
And  Re-elects  Rankin 


Toeonto 

;  Roy  Thomson,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
was  elected  honorary  president 
by  his  fellow  directors  of  the 
national  news  co-operative  at 
the  annual  meeting  April  20. 

R.  J.  Rankin,  Halifax  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald  and  Mail-Star,  who 
succefeded  Mr.  Thomson  in  the 
presidency  in  1954,  was  re- 
I  elected  to  that  po.sition  for 
another  year.  D.  B.  Rogpers, 
Regina  Leader-Post,  was  re¬ 
elected  first  vicepresident  and 
I  Charles  H.  Peters,  Montreal 
Gazette,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident. 

Portrait  Presented 
Mr.  Thomson  was  presented 
with  a  portrait  of  himself 
painted  by  Sir  William  Hutchi¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Scottish 
Royal  Academy,  in  recogrnition 
of  his  services  to  CP.  Making 
the  presentation,  Mr.  Rankin 
referred  to  Mr.  Thomson’s 
unique  jrasition  as  publisher 
and  owner  of  newspapers  in 
three  countries — Canada,  Scot¬ 
land  and  the'  United  States — 
and  said  he  had  had  more  to 
do  with  such  forward-looking 
developments  as  a  picture  serv¬ 
ice  and  tape  transmission  than 
any  other  one  man. 

Mr.  Thomson  responded  that 
no  one  who  serves  as  CP  presi¬ 
dent  requires  any  otheY  reward. 
The  most  valuable  assets  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspapers  possessed 
were  in  their  memberships  in 
the  news-gathering  service,  he' 
said. 

A.  J.  West,  Montreal  Star, 
a  director  for  16  years,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from 
the  board.  Arthur  R.  Ford, 
London  Free  Press,  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  West  as  one  whose' 
sound  judgment  and  wide 
knowledge  of  news  practice  had 
been  invaluable. 

Directors  Chosen 
Nine  directors  were  chosen 
for  two-year  terms  to  complete 
the  19-man  board.  Ten  elected 
last  year  continue  in  office. 
Directors  elected,  by  regions: 

Atlantic:  T.  F.  Brummie, 
Saint  John  Telegraph-Journal; 

Quebec:  Charles  H.  Peters, 
Montreal  Gazette; 

French-Language :  A.-F.  Mer- 
cier,  Quebec  L’Evenement- Jour¬ 
nal; 

Ontario:  Arthur  L.  Davies, 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  R.  W. 
Southam,  Ottawa  Citizen;  and 


Arthur  R.  Ford,  London  Free 
Press; 

Prairie:  R.  S.  Malone,  Win- 
nipeg  Free  Press,  and  R.  M. 
Cantlon,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoe¬ 
nix; 

British  Columbia:  A.  W.  Mos- 
carella,  Vancouver  Province. 

Stamp  Suggested 
President  Rankin  suggested 
that  a  commemorative  stamp  be 
issued  in  1957  to  mark  the  5(>th 
anniversary  of  co-operative 
news-gathering  in  (Canada. 

In  his  presidential  address  he 
recalled  that  the  Western  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  proge'nitor  of 
CP,  came  into  existence  in  1907 
in  a  fight  for  untrammelled 
news. 

He  suggested  that  the  stamp 
design  might  be  “the  head  and 
shoulders  of  that  colorful  west- 
eme'r,  the  late  E.  H.  Macklin, 
who  has  been  called  the  father 
of  co-operative  news-gathering 
in  Canada.” 

Mr.  Rankin  said  the  organi¬ 
zation  operates  on  the  principle 
of  “one  newspaper,  one  vote" 
and  me'ntioned  the  services  of 
M.  E.  Nichols,  a  veteran  former 
CP  president  in  guiding  a  com-  i 
prehensive  basic  by-laws  revi¬ 
sion  20  years  ago. 

Bassett  Reminisces 
John  Bassett,  speaking  at  the 
annual  meeting  dinner,  told  of 
people'  and  events  in  earlier 
days  at  Ottawa  where  he  re¬ 
ported  the  capital  scene  for  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  the  newspa¬ 
per  of  which  he  now  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director. 

Newspaper  reporting,  he  said, 
was  more  individualistic  than 
today  and  the  press  gallery  was 
so  close  to  members’  desks 
“that  we  could  see  the  cuspidor 
which  Mr.  Robert  Borden  used 
when  he  chewed  tobacco.” 

Conservative'  ministers,  like 
the  Liberal  ministers  before 
them,  gave  news  only  to  cor¬ 
respondents  of  papers  support¬ 
ing  their  party,  “and  so  the 
liberal  newspaper  men  had  a 
thin  time  of  it.” 

“There  is  enchantment  to  the 
far-off  days  that  are  gone,  but 
despite  all  those  who  would  dis¬ 
courage  and  affright  us,  there 
is  still,  thank  God,  enchant¬ 
ment  ahead,”  he  concluded. 

“If  the  past  is  full  of  an  en¬ 
chanting  interest,  so  too  is  the 
present,  and  so  too  ■will  be  the 
years  that  are  yet  to  come.” 
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construction  permits  now  and 
in  the  future,  but  also  against 
newspapers  now  operating  tele¬ 
vision  stations  whose  licenses 
must  be  renewed. 

The  83rd  Congress  adjourned 
without  amending  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  spite  of  many 
proposals  including  some  backed 
by  the  Administration.  Most 
of  these  proposals  have  been 
reintroduced  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Bill  S.  1526  by  Sen.  Clements 
(Ky.)  for  .Sen.  Murray  (Mont.) 
would  permit  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Rep.  Dingell 
(Mich.)  has  also  introduced  a 
bill,  to  provide  for  closed  shop 
agreements  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry.  No  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  scheduled  yet. 
Rep.  Dingell  is  an  I.T.U.  mem¬ 
ber. 

Many  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (Wage-Hour 
I.aw).  Among  them  is  Bill 
S.  662  by  Senator  Lehman 
(N.  Y.)  and  by  other  Senators; 
Bill  S.  770  by  Sen.  Murray 
(Mont.);  and  Bill  H.  R.  3124  by 
Rep.  Metcalf  (Mont.).  The  Leh¬ 
man  Bill  eliminates  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
for  Newspaperboys  who  deliver 
newspaper.^  to  consumers.  The 
Murray  and  Metcalf  Bills  would 
further  restrict  the  exemption 
for  Newspaperboys  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  delivery  of  newspapers 
be  made  to  consumers  at  their 
residences.  These  various  pro¬ 
posals  would  also  remove'  ex¬ 
emptions  for  employes  of  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  up  to 
4,000  and  would  increase  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rate  from  75c  to 
$1.25  per  hour  and  reduce  work 
week  eventually  from  40  to  35 
hours. 

ANPA  has  protested  to  Sen¬ 


ate  Labor  Subcommittee  Chair¬ 
man  Douglas  against  any 
change  in  the  present  exemption 
for  Newspaperboys.  The  Sub¬ 
committee  started  hearings 
April  14. 

President  Eisenhower’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  Bill  S.  57  by  Sen. 
Smith  (N.  J.),  and  would  in¬ 
crease  minimum  wage  from 
75c  to  90c  an  hour. 

State  “right  to  work”  laws 
have  been  introduced  in  several 
.state  legislatures  this  year. 
Utah  recently  became  the  18th 
state  to  adopt  such  a  law.  Other 
states  with  “right  to  work” 
laws  are  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansa.s,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

Tax  Revision 

The  83rd  Congress  enacted 
general  revision  of  all  tax  laws, 
signed  by  the  President  Aug. 
16,  1954  and  now  known  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Several  provisions  directly  af¬ 
fected  newspapers,  including 
section  covering  circulation  ex¬ 
penditures,  methods  of  depreci¬ 
ation,  prepaid  income,  surplus 
accumulation  and  reserves  for 
estimated  expenses.  One  stated 
purpose  of  the  new  Code  was 
to  bring  tax  accounting  more 
nearly  into  line  with  generally 
accepted  business  accounting 
principles. 

The  Administration  subse¬ 
quently  requested  retroactive 
repeal  of  Sections  452  (prepaid 
income)  and  Section  462  (re¬ 
serves  for  estimated  expenses), 
on  the  ground  that  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  government  far 
exceeded  estimates  at  the  time 
the  code  was  enacted.  Bill  H. 
R.  4725  by  Rep.  Cooper  (Tenn.) 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  is 
now  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 
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The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Report  No.  293  de¬ 
clared  that  repeal  of  Section 
452  and  Section  462  was  not 
intended  to  disturb  prior  law  as 
it  affected  permissible  accrual 
accounting  provisions  for  tax 
purposes  including  treatment  of 
prepaid  subscriptions. 

The  problem  of  protecting 
the  public’s  right  to  know  about 
all  activities  of  government  at 
all  levels  is  one  which  has  long 
concerned  newspapers  general¬ 
ly.  To  safeguard  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  information  about  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  government, 
ANPA  is  now  making  a  study 
of  all  Senate  and  House  bills  to 
determine  whether  they  con¬ 
tain  provisions  for  access  to 
public  inspection.  Action  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  ANPA  in  cases 
where  adequate  provision  for 
access  to  hearings,  proceedings, 
reports,  etc.,  seems  to  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  many  bills  which  do  not 
directly  otherwise  affect  papers. 

ANPA  took  over  this  activity, 
which  was  pioneered  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  will  maintain  liaison 
with  A.S.N.E.  for  joint  efforts 
on  important  measures  demand¬ 
ing  cooperative  action. 

Federal  Laws  Bulletins  will 
continue  to  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  on  bills  and  court  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  newspapers. 
Members  are  urged  to  read  the 
Federal  Laws  Bulletins  and  ex¬ 
press  their  views  to  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  on  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Chairman 
Don  Anderson 
M.  W.  Armistead,  III 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth 
James  H.  Darcey 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
John  T.  .Tones  Jr. 

Paul  Miller 
Peter  Miller 
R.  B.  Miller 
Robert  R.  O’Brien 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
John  M.  Tapers 
J.  R.  Wiggins 
• 

Price  Rate  Hiked 

Cincinnati 
The  Enquirer  has  increased 
its  price  to  readers  outside  the 
Cincinnati  retail  trading  zone, 
a  40-mile  radius,  according  to 
Neal  Smithson,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Home  delivery 
of  the'  daily  was  hiked  from  35 
to  40  cents  weekly ;  single  copies 
from  7  to  10  cents  at  news¬ 
stands.  The  rise  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  Sunday  paper  which  is 
20  cents,  the  same  as  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  proper. 


New  Director 
For  Class  A 
Hoe  Stock 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  R.  Hoe  &  Gi., 
Inc.,  Alex  P.  Herrington,  man¬ 
ager  of  W.  L.  Lyons  &  Co.,  in- 
vestme'nt  brokers,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  was  elected  a  director  to 
represent  Class  A  stockholder! 
for  a  three-year  term  expiring 
April  1958. 

The  follo'wing  were  reelected 
for  similar  terms  to  represent 
Class  A  stockholders:  ’Thomas 
F.  Hanley,  partner  of  Thomas 
F.  Hanley  &  Co.,  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountants.  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.;  and  Ralph  S.  Howe, 
president.  New  Britain  Machine 
Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  following  were  reelected 
directors  to  represent  Common 
stockholders  for  one  year  terms 
expiring  April  1956;  Charles  J. 
Kraus  Jr.,  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
Albert  C.  Simmonds  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  trustee.  The  Bank  of 
New  York,  New  York. 

The  stockholders  approved  the 
action  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  reimbursing  the  Stock¬ 
holders  Protective  Committee 
for  its  expenses  and  disburse¬ 
ments.  The  vote  of  Class  A 
stockholders  was  315,096  shares 
for  and  32,386  shares  against. 
The  vote  of  Common  stockhold¬ 
ers  was  323,478  shares  for,  17,- 
814  share's  against. 

J.  L.  Auer,  president,  re¬ 
ported  the  company’s  profits  for 
the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
the  first  half  of  its  current  fis¬ 
cal  year,  were  estimated  at 
$500,000,  after  taxes,  which 
compared  with  $282,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 
He  explained  that  the  latter 
peXiod  “reflected  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  strike  and  expenses  caused 
by  the  internal  dissension  which 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Hoe’s  unfilled  orders  as  of 
March  31,  Mr.  Auer  saii 
amounted  to  $6,590,000  of  which 
defense  orders  represented  $2,- 
000,000,  compared  with  total  un- 
filM  orders  of  $8,065,000  on 
Dec.  31,  1954  of  which  $3,545,- 
000  was  defense.  Approximately 
*1,541,000  of  the  decrease  iniw- 
filled  orders  is  ascribable',  h« 
said,  to  business  connected  'with 
the  defen.se  effort. 

Family  Weekly  Rates 

Family  Weekly  this  week  is¬ 
sued  a  new  rate  card,  effective 
July  10,  showing  a  new  four- 
color  page  rate  of  $8,600  and 
a  new  agate  line  rate  of  $8.50. 
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Here’s  the  Chemco  engraving  gallery  team  that’s  doing  a 
tremendous  job  in  meeting  circulation  requirements  for 
America’s  busiest  newspapers. 

If  your  newspaper’s  circulation  is  over  50.000,  adopting 
the  Chemco  system  is  the  wisest  investment  you  can  make! 

CHEMCO  MODEL  F  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA -Used  in  the 
daily  production  of  about  47,000,000  copies  of  the 
53,000,000  newspapers  printed  each  day.  The  operator  rolls 
down  his  choice  of  three  film  widths  housed  within  the 
camera,  to  dial-indicated  length.  Outside  controls,  roll  film 
cut  off,  side  arm  control,  new  screen  distance  setting,  quick, 
accurate  focusing  scales,  and  numerous  other  Chemco  fea¬ 
tures  aid  him  in  precise,  rapid  production  of  high  quality 
negatives.  The  operator  can  shoot  an  entire  series  of  ex¬ 
posures  before  entering  the  darkroom! 

CHEMCO  HIGH  SPEED  STRIPPING  FILMS -Paper  base 
stripping  films  combine  the  speed  your  newspaper  needs  with 


the  long  range  and  sensitivity  to  provide  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Tonal  gradations  in  original  copy  are  “picked  up’’  in 
far  greater  detail  than  by  any  other  film  on  the  market  t^ay. 
Chemco  High  Speed  Stripping  Films  are  produced  to  meet 
your  most  urgent  edition  requirements ...  in  speed,  process¬ 
ing,  stripping  and  printing. 

CHEMCO  729  DEVELOPER— This  efficient  developer  of¬ 
fers  more  energy  and  higher  control  than  any  other  caustic 
type  developer!  Chemco  729  results  in  sharper  dot  structure 
and  crisper  reproduction.  It  is  especially  recommended  for 
fine  screen  work.  Chemco  729  has  long  life  and  offers 
maximum  economy. 

CHEMCO  POWER-FIX— Three  times  faster  than  ordinary 
“hypo”. ..no  objectionable  acetic  acid  fumes  or  odor... 
longer  tray  life. .  .no  corrosion  to  porcelain  or  stainless  steel. 
AND... no  expensive  weighing  and  mixing  of  chemicals! 
Use  Chemco  Power-Fix  with  Chemco  tempering  Solution. 


1 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC.  <hen  cove,  n.  y. 
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Labor  Report 
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sent”  clauses  in  their  contracts 
which  beg  the  question  or 
prejudice  future  progress.  Still 
other  publishers  give  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  the  first  asking  union 
without  first  ascertaining  what 
said  devices  will  do  if  installed. 
Such  concessions  usually  elimin¬ 
ate  the  benefit  of  new  processes. 

When  jurisdiction  over  new 
equipment  must  be  negotiated 
with  more  than  one  union,  it 
should  be  handled  jointly.  This 
was  done  last  year  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Our  Bulletin  No.  5481-A 
reports  that  settlement.  Dif¬ 
ferent  settlements  elsewhere 
may  be  necessary  where  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  prevail.  But 
where  more  than  one  union  may 
be  involved,  all  affected  groups 
should  be  consulted  and  joined, 
as  in  Milwaukee,  in  any  final 
arrangement  of  jurisdiction. 

Rising  costs  of  production 
and  increased  competition  com¬ 
pel  the  foresighted  publisher  to 
produce  quickly,  economically, 
and  in  quantity.  It  is  not  merely 
a  choice  of  one  union  group 
over  another  for  tractability  in 
negotiations.  It  is  a  matter  of 
giving  the  newspaper  the  best 
that  is  available.  Unless  costs 
of  labor  and  materials  decline, 
the  press  must  deliver  better 
papers  by  photographic  compo¬ 
sition,  automatic  typesetting, 
high  speed  transmission,  high 
speed  printing  presses,  and  all 
other  improved  devices.  This 
will  not  be  possible  if  unions 
stop  the  use  of  such  new  de¬ 
vices  or  limit  their  product. 

The  press  has  long  been 
heavily  unionized.  In  the  main, 
there  has  been  a  friendly  rela¬ 
tionship  between  publishers  and 
employes.  The  generous  atti¬ 
tude  of  publishers  is  reflected 
in  B.L.S.  figures  on  newspaper 
wages  and  hours  and  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  union  contracts  that 
reveal  concessions  on  vacations, 
holidays,  and  dismissal  pay 
plus  inordinate  waste  like  pay 
for  resetting  type  never  used  to 
print  papers. 

Such  a  beneficient  attitude 
cannot  survive  unless  much- 
needed  economies  available 
through  new  processes  soon 
prevail  among  newspapers. 
Otherwise  the  present  trend 
will  continue.  That  means  fewer 
papers  and  fewer  jobs. 

Public  opinion  st^dfastly  fa¬ 
vors  arbitration  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  ANPA  has  constantly 
promoted  that  policy.  Last  year 
this  means  of  settling  newspa¬ 
per  disputes  established  a  new 
record. 


In  1954  the  50%  increase  in 
ANPA  arbitration  cases  was 
matched  by  a  similar  advance 
outside  the  daily  press.  The 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service  reported  55%  more 
requests  for  arbiters  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  That 
government  agency  points  to 
the  substantial  number  of  dis¬ 
putes  settled  after  arbitration 
had  been  invoked  without  neces¬ 
sity  for  completing  the  proced¬ 
ure.  This  ingredient  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  fr^uently  mentioned  in 
prior  reports  of  this  Committee 
deserves  emphasis  now.  The 
award  is  only  a  partial  measure 
of  the  value  of  this  procedure. 
Its  voluntary  adoption  promotes 
a  settlement  not  otherwise  on 
the  horizon. 

Where  parties  enter  negotia¬ 
tions  under  an  agreement  to  ar¬ 
bitrate,  they  must  make  reason¬ 
able  claims  for  an  umpire  to 
decide  should  conciliation  prove 
impossible.  Manifestly  this 
means  more  logical  proposals 
as  a  starting  point  or  basis  for 
negotiations.  Hence  there  is  a 
greater  chance  for  settlement 
without  arbitrating. 

Strikes 

Last  year  seven  strikes  hit 
eight  dailies.  Only  one  involved 
an  ANPA  paper.  In  Wilkes- 
Barre  the  Guild  closed  two  pa¬ 
pers  nearly  six  months  with  the 
help  of  mechanical  crafts.  The 
chief  issue  was  arbitration 
favored  by  management  and 


opposed  by  the  Guild.  After 
the  long  suspension  a  new 
agreement  was  adopted.  This 
provides  for  abitration  of  all 
disputes  arising  under  that  con¬ 
tract. 

Six  other  strikes  last  year 
were  brief  and  none  stopped 
publication  more  than  a  few 
days.  The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  ordered  three 
of  those  six  work  stoppages. 
None  affected  ANPA  papers. 
Since  1953  no  ANPA  member 
has  been  hit  by  an  I.T.U.  strike. 

The  marked  decline  in  news¬ 
paper  strikes  since  1945  coupled 
with  the  substantial  increase  in 
arbitration  is  most  significant. 
The  trend  shows  everybody 
realizes  nobody  wins  a  strike. 
This  does  not  mean  every 
award  satisfies  everybody.  But 
arbitration  beats  strikes.  Last 
year  the  unions  won  six  of 
eight  discharge  cases.  But  they 
lost  five  of  the  six  cases  re¬ 
ported  in  the  previous  year. 
The  pendulum  swings  both 
ways. 

The  over-all  record  of  much 
more  arbitration  and  fewer 
strikes  is  best  proof  of  the 
fact  that  newspaper  arbiters 
command  increasing  respect  by 
achieving  a  finer  balance  than 
unreasoned  direct  action  can 
obtain. 

There  were  66  arbitration 
awards  last  year.  There  have 
been  52  strikes  since  1949. 
That  means  there  were  14  more 
arbitration  cases  last  year  than 


Union  Agreements  —  January  1  —  each  year. 

1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 


Typographical  .  115  210  271  298  325  347 

Pressman  .  256  260  269  278  286  299 

Stereotyper  .  185  191  193  199  199  203 

Photo-Engraver  .  74  77  79  81  78  79 

Mailer  .  ^  100  106  125  118  116 

Mech.  union  total*  .  708  838  918  975  1,002  1,038 

Office  contracH  .  144  148  150  155  158  161 

MIsc.  contracts*  .  177  178  178  180  206  215 

Total*  .  1,029  1,164  1,246  1,310  1,366  1,414 


*  Total  of  all  agreements.  A  contract  covering  two  trades  Is  listed  twice 
but  counted  once  in  the  total. 


the  total  number  of  strikes 
the  last  five  years. 

The  one  U.  S.  newspa] 
strike  thus  far  this  year 
become  a  disaster.  On  Jan. 

1955  the  Guild  struck 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 
ANPA  bulletins  have  ful 
covered  the  developments 
led  to  the  death  of  the  old* 
paper  in  Brooklyn. 

Before  that  walkout 
Eagle  announced  that  it  woi 
continue  to  publish  if  mechai 
cal  crafts  remained  at  woi 
Management  declared  their 
lations  with  craft  unions  wot 
not  be  disturbed  because 
paper  had  complete  faith 
them.  But  the  publisher 
nounced  he  would  be  forced 
suspend  publication  if  th( 
crafts  joined  the  Guild  walkoi 
Those  other  unions  walked  ot 
Hence  publication  stopped. 

Solidarity  Program 

In  Brooklyn  this  year  tl 
Guild  repeated  its  solidarit 
program  with  other  unioi 
that  prevailed  in  1950  againi 
the  New  York  World-Telegram\ 
&  Sun,  in  1953  against  thel 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  and' 
last  year  against  the  Wilkes-^ 
Barre  papers. 

None  of  those  four  Gi 
strikes  paid  dividends  for  any] 
union.  In  each  of  the  first! 
three  years  the  Guild  proved! 
only  that  it  could  not  alone  stop] 
publication  without  the  help  of  r 
other  unions.  This  year  the’ 
Guild  proved  it  needed  help  to 
kill  a  newspaper.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  unilateral  action 
by  one  union  cannot  kill  a  news¬ 
paper  but  that  joint  action  by 
all  unions  can. 

Although  that  one  U.  S. 
strike  in  1955  has  killed  a  paper, 
the  only  Canadian  strike  this 
year  occurred  in  Ontario  where 
the  April  18  walk-out  by  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  has  not  interfered 
with  daily  publication  of  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 

Union  Contracts 


The  above  summarixes  all  union  contracts.  The  following  tables  report 
more  details. 


Editorial  and  Commercial  Contracts  —  January  1  —  each  year. 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Combination  Nows  &  Commercial  Depart- 

ment  Agreements  . 

73 

79 

80 

79 

82 

News  and  Editorial  Depts.  Only  . 

60 

54 

59 

61 

64 

Commercial  Departments  Only  . 

15 

17 

16 

18 

15 

Total  . 

148 

150 

155 

158 

161 

Total  Number  Newspapers  Covered  . 

183 

174 

179 

178 

184 

Number  employers  . 

141 

139 

148 

149 

154 

Number  cities  . 

101 

103 

108 

no 

112 

Union,  Modified  Union  and  Maintenance 

of  Membership  Contracts  . 

33 

86 

94 

94 

97 

Number  newspapers  . 

44 

100 

107 

106 

112 

Number  employers  . 

32 

83 

90 

91 

96 

Number  cities  . 

27 

62 

66 

70 

68 

Open  Shop  Contracts  . 

66 

64 

62 

65 

64 

Number  newspapers  . 

84 

79 

73 

74 

75 

Number  employers  . 

63 

61 

59 

60 

60 

Number  cities  . 

50 

48 

51 

51 

51 

EDITOR 

ac  p 

Contract  files  in  the  Chicago 
office  are  as  nearly  complete 
as  a  service  to  the  membership 
can  provide.  Our  Committee 
has  information  on  all  labor 
contracts  sigrned  by  ANPA 
members.  This  means  constant 
follow-up  in  negotiations.  Per¬ 
sistence  in  this  effort  is  the 
background  of  contract  sum¬ 
maries,  statistical  information, 
and  scale  data  furnished  ANPA 
members.  It  is  a  fountainhead 
of  information  for  analysis  of 
contracts  and  proposals  in 
negotiations. 

There  are  1,414  separate 
written  ag^reements  in  the  Com- 
m-’**ee  file.  This  is  48  more 
than  a  year  ago;  104  more  than 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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4V2  million  New  Yorkers  ride  rapid  transit  daily 


CoIoimI  $.  H.  Bingham,  Bxacutiv*  Dlroctor  and  Oanoral  Manogar  of 
Hi*  N«w  York  Cify  Transit  Authority  says,  “Incraasod  spood,  comfort, 
sofoty  and  convonionco  is  our  aim.  Thoso  now  cars  or#  ono  stop  in  a 
long>rango  modorniiation  program  to  ochiovo  this  goal." 


The  New  York  City  Transit  Authority  is  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  future  of  New  York  City  by  ex¬ 
panding  and  improving  its  rapid  transit  facili¬ 
ties.  Co-ordinated  with  surface  feeder  lines  and 
outlying  parking  for  private  autos,  it  effectively 
moves  the  population  of  America’s  largest  city. 
To  further  improve  its  service,  the  Authority 
is  now  operating  the  first  of  300  new  General 
Electric  equipped  rapid  transit  cars. 

Efficient  public  transportation  is  the  key  to 
ending  traffic  congestion  in  our  larger  metro¬ 
politan  communities.  General  Electric  Co., 
Locomotive  and  Car  Ek^uipment  Department, 
Erie,  Pa. 


“^r^ress  ts  Our  Most  fmpor^nt  P^xxhet 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


Labor  Report 

{Continued  from  page  94) 


in  1953.  Itemized  totals  given 
below  for  1955  and  previous 
years  show  how  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  file  has  grown. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  347 
contracts  are  now  listed  for 
typographers.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  these  are  I.T.U.  agree¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  these, 
AN  PA  members  in  22  cities 
continue  to  employ  I.T.U.  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  composing  rooms 
without  written  agreement.  In 
20  other  ANPA  cities,  written 
I.T.U.  agreements  prevail  but 
have  not  been  forwarded  to  the 
Chicago  office.  This  makes  a 
total  of  389  places  where  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  are  reported  to  be  under 
union  jurisdiction.  The  previous 
high  for  composing  room  or¬ 
ganization  in  1947  was  dras¬ 
tically  reduced  in  later  years 
by  the  I.T.U.  no-contract  policy 
and  by  I.T.U.  loss  of  50  con¬ 
tracts  through  strikes.  Because 
I.T.U.  called  no  strikes  in  1954 
against  any  ANPA  member, 
that  group  lost  no  ANPA  con¬ 
tracts  last  year. 

A  year  ago  we  reported  the 
constant  trend  toward  stability 
through  more  long-term  con¬ 
tracts.  Another  twelve  months 
has  accentuated  that  trend. 
More  than  half  of  current  labor 
agreements  run  two  years  or 
more.  This  reverses  the  un¬ 
settled  attitude  that  prevailed 
for  .several  years  following  the 
I.T.U.  no-contract  edict.  News¬ 
paper  unions  at  the  bargaining 
table  or  in  arbitration  do  better 
than  on  the  picket  line. 

Personnel  Administration 

Our  Committee  has  devoted 
more  time  each  year  to  the 
many-sided  field  of  personnel 
administration.  This  is  the 
heart  of  labor  relations  because 
it  goes  beyond  each  group  of 
employees  to  reach  each  per¬ 
son.  Personnel  relations  are  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  ANPA  quarterly  report 
on  newspaper  personnel  man¬ 
agement  was  initiated  five  years 
ago.  This  special  service  is 
aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
papers  that  handle  personnel 
function  through  separate  de¬ 
partments  or  otherwise. 

A  31  page  review  of  1954  de¬ 
velopments  in  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  management  was  issued 
last  December.  That  mimeo¬ 
graph  revealed  developments  by 
75  members  during  1954  in  24 
specialized  personnel  subjects. 
In  response  to  requests  during 
the  past  five  years,  studies 
were  made  in  more  than  half 


Miscellaneous  Contracts 

—  January  1  — 

each  year. 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Building  Service: 

A.F.L . 

.  24 

26 

24 

Guild  (maintenance  only)  . 

.  2 

2 

2 

E  4  C  Contracts  . 

.  44 

42 

43 

Circulators: 

A.F.L  . 

.  19 

22 

24 

C.I.O . 

.  1 

1 

1 

Unaffiliated  . 

.  5 

6 

6 

Guild  (district  managers  only)  ... 

.  1 

2 

2 

E  4  C  Contracts  . 

.  56 

55 

56 

Drivers: 

A.F.L  . 

.  35 

36 

37 

C.I.O . 

1 

1 

1 

UnafFiliated  . 

.  4 

4 

5 

Guild  (drivers  only)  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

E  4  C  Contracts  . 

.  7 

6 

6 

Electrical  Workers: 

A.F.L . 

.  12 

14 

16 

UnafFiliated  . 

.  1 

1 

2 

Machinists: 

A.F.L . 

.  4 

4 

5 

C.I.O . 

.  1 

1 

1 

Unaffiliated  . 

.  16 

19 

25 

News  Vendors  (A.F.L.)  . 

.  4 

4 

4 

Operating  Engineers  (A.F.L.)  . 

.  20 

19 

21 

Paper  Handlers  . . 

.  33 

42 

41 

Others  . 

.  7 

8 

5 

Total*  . 

.  180 

206 

215 

*  This  total  shows  the  number  of  miscellaneous  contracts  on  file  in  this 
office.  Often  one  contract  covers  two  groups,  like  building  service  and 
drivers.  In  such  cases  the  contract  is  listed  once  in  the  building  service 
grouping  and  once  in  the  drivers  grouping,  but  represents  only  one  in  the 
total. 


of  those  subjects.  Three  were 
published  in  recent  months  on 
employment  tests,  credit  unions 
and  long  service  recognition 
programs.  Likewise  10  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  supplied  by 
our  Chicago  office.  Another  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  covered  employe- 
benefits  of  434  papers.  That 
general  subject  embraces  varied 
oenefits  like  pensions,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  sick  leave  plans. 

One  primary  purpose  has 
been  to  provide  specialized  in¬ 
formation  for  guidance  in  ad¬ 
justing  methods  of  handling 
personnel  relations.  In  brief, 
the  Committee  strives  to  fully 
inform  all  publishers  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  have 
pioneered  in  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  The  extent  of  this  service 
has  been  determined  by  the  in¬ 
terest  manifested  by  ANPA 
members.  That  clearly  indicates 
an  increasing  desire  to  improve 
personnel  administration.  Most 
of  this  service  is  performed  in 
correspondence.  Bulletins  report 
general  policies  and  programs. 

Our  bulletins  are  the  main¬ 
stream  of  ANPA  labor  facts. 
They  summarize  details  avail¬ 
able  for  members  who  can  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  by 
further  contact  with  our  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

Our  annual  index  of  bulletins 
is  the  key  to  most  developments 
in  newspaper  labor  relations. 
What  is  not  revealed  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  weekly  ANPA 
labor  letter,  the  monthly  scale 
reports,  wage  trend  bulletins, 
and  loose-leaf  contract  service. 


Our  Special  Surveys  supple¬ 
ment  these  services.  The  1954 
press  manning  survey,  report 
on  employe  benefits  plans,  and 
survey  of  paid  sick  leave  are 
general  examples.  Limited  sur¬ 
veys  to  meet  local  problems 
amplify  those  general  projects. 

Although  unique  problems 
arise  on  the  larger  papers  with 
more  employes,  the  smaller 
papers  equally  need  advice  and 
information  from  our  Chicago 
office.  This  is  available  to  all 
ANPA  members  by  conference 
and  correspondence. 

George  N.  Dale, 

Chaii-man 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr. 

Bert  N.  Honea 
George  M.  Neil 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr. 
Albert  Spendlove 
Hugh  P.  Walls 
• 

Teen  Rally  Pledges 
Signed  by  19,478 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Youth  Rally 
pledges  has  been  signed  by  19,- 
478  Chicago  area  teen-agers  as 
of  April  8.  The  list  includes  34 
high  schools  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  pledge  was  first 
presented  March  13  at  the 
Youth  Rally,  sposored  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  More  than 
37,000  teen-agers  attended. 

After  the  rally,  pledge  sheets 
and  cards  were  sent  to  Chicago 
area  high  schools.  Youths  tak¬ 
ing  the  pledge  promise  to  re¬ 
spect  parents  and  school  and  to 
“keep  out  of  trouble  and  help 
others  to  stay  on  the  right 
track.” 


Agency  Rating 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


of  the  32  agencies  was  either 
because  business  was  discon¬ 
tinued  or  merged  or  because 
the  agency  could  no  longer 
meet  ANPA  requirements. 

Members  may  be  interested 
in  a  ten-year  record  covering 
applications  received  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  thereon.  This  in¬ 
formation  follows: 

It  will  be  noted  that  there 
are  now  1,036  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  recognized  by  the  ANPA. 
The  following  tabulation  shows 
location  of  these  agencies: 


Ala. 

6 

Iowa  - 

13 

Ariz. 

_  4 

Kas . 

4 

Ark. 

_  3 

Ky. 

7 

Calif. 

. .  72 

La . 

6 

Colo. 

.  12 

Me . 

2 

Conn. 

. .  6 

Md.  _ 

19 

Del. 

.  1 

Mass.  _ 

44 

D.  C. 

. .  9 

Mich.  _ 

36 

Fla. 

. .  27 

Minn.  _ 

20 

Ga.  ... 

_  14 

Miss . 

1 

Idaho 

.  1 

Mo . 

39 

Ill . 

. .  127 

Mont. _ 

1 

Ind. 

18 

Neb. 

7 

Nev. 

.  1 

Utah _ 

3 

N.  J. 

.  24 

Vt . 

2 

N.  M 

.  1 

Va . 

8 

N.  Y. 

. .  266 

Wash.  ..... 

10 

N.  C. 

3 

W.  Va.  .... 

1 

Ohio 

64 

Wis.  _ 

19 

Okla. 

_  6 

Hawaii  — 

2 

Ore. 

Pa . 

_  8 

- . .  59 

Canada: 

R.  I. 

S.  C. 

_ _  6 

_  1 

B.  C . . 

2 

Tenn. 

......  13 

Ontario  ... 

7 

Texas 

. .  25 

Quebec _ 

7 

Your  Committee  appreciate.s 
the  cooperation  extended  by 
members  in  supplying  informa- 
t  i  o  n  regai’ding  advertising 
agencies  in  their  communities. 

William  F.  Schmick  Sr., 
Chairman 

Frank  S.  Baker 
H.  W.  Beyea 
Harry  B.  Bradley 
W.  J.  Campbell 
Philip  Chandler 
Gordon  F.  Chelf 
C.  W.  Cosgrove 
Robert  K.  Drew 
Lewis  S.  Fidler 
C.  E.  Gilroy 
Arthur  T.  Gormley 
Sterling  E.  Graham 
Arthur  J.  Gucker 
W.  A.  Lightbody 
John  W.  Moffett 
Warner  R.  Moore 
James  H.  Righter 
John  W.  Runyon 
Emil  A.  Sees 
E.  B.  Stahlman  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Taylor 
John  F.  Tims  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Tripp 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


EnginMii;  North  American  oiiara  unuiual  opportanitiai.  Write  Engineering  Peraonnel  Office,  Loi  Angeles  or  Downey,  California;  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FURYS  FLY  FROM  USS  FORRESTAL 


Biggest  ship  ever  built,  the  Navy's  new  atom- 
age  carrier  . . .  the  USS  Forrestal  combines  size 
and  speed  to  give  our  Naval  Air  Arm  unprec¬ 
edented  striking  power.  A  veritable  floating 
city,  the  Forrestal  is  designed  to  operate  any 
Navy  plane  now  flying  or  on  engineer's  draw¬ 
ing  boards  . . .  can  "shoot"  planes  into  the  air 
from  4  new-type  steam  catapults. 

North  American  FJ-3  Fury  Jets,  one  of  the 
Navy's  most  advanced  fighter  types,  will  fly 
from  the  Forrestal.  Capable  of  spe^  over  650 


mph,  and  armed  with  20mm  cannons,  the  Fury 
will  help  make  the  USS  Forrestal  the  most 
potent  fighting  ship  on  the  high  seas. 

Constant  research  and  development  keep 
North  American  foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket  en¬ 
gines,  guided  missiles,  electronics  and  peace¬ 
ful  applications  of  atomic  energy. 


Young  Men:  The  Navy  offer*  you  adventure  and 
advancement.  Contact  your  Recruiting  Officer  or  write 
Biueau  of  Naval  Peraoimel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 

North  American  Aviation,  inc. 
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ASNE 


Press  Freedom  Group 
Tells  Mixed  Results 


Washington 

“Mixed  results”  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  after  a  year  of 
strenuous  and  effective  work. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  important  group, 
submitted  a  voluminous  report 
on  Wednesday  to  the  ASNE 
Board  of  Directors.  The  report 
covers  access  to  legislative,  ju¬ 
dicial  and  executive  proceed¬ 
ings  and  departments. 

In  addition  there  are  four 
supplementary  reports  by  sub¬ 
committees  dealing  with  new 
legislation  and  decisions  of 
courts,  access  to  legislative 
committees  of  the  several 
states,  photographic  access  to 
judicial  proceedings  and  the 
impact  of  secrecy  on  public  in¬ 
formation. 

Legislative  Proceedings 

Mr.  Wiggins  wrote: 

“The  difficulty  of  informing 
the  public  about  the  progress 
of  legislation  in  congressional 
committees  increased  during 
the  year;  while  the  access  to 
legislative  committees,  in  the 
state  seemed  to  be  in  a  more 
hopeful  trend,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  situation 
in  North  Carolina.  There,  the 
Legislature  extended  and  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  right  of  legis¬ 
lative  committees  to  close  their 
proceedings. 

“Congressional  committees,  in 
1954,  closed  41  percent  of  their 
committee  proceedings.  They 
closed  34  percent  in  1953. 

“Access  to  the  proceedings  of 
House  committees  has  been 


further  restricted  by  a  ruling 
of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  (D.- 
Tex.)  under  which  cameramen 
are  no  longer  to  be  admitted  to 
committee  hearings.  They  are 
permitted  to  photograph  wit¬ 
nesses  before  and  after  testi¬ 
mony  but  no  pictures  are  al¬ 
lowed  during  sessions.” 

Judicial  Proceedings 

“Your  committee  has  en¬ 
deavored  in  many  ways  to  keep 
the  process  of  justice  public. 

“Efforts  to  surround  pre-trial 
proceedings  with  secrecy  were 
defeated  in  several  jurisdic¬ 
tions. 

“The  Fol  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  newspaper 
opinion  during  the  year,  diverse 
as  it  is,  has  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  view  of  the  first 
newspaper  committee  on  the 
subject  which  met  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  members 
before  Canon  35  was  written. 
These  newspaper  spokesmen 
felt  that  individual  judges, 
whose  decisions  are  binding  in 
matters  of  greater  gravity, 
might  be  permitted  to  judge, 
under  vai-ying  local  conditions, 
when  the  presence  of  the  cam¬ 
era  is  consistent  with  the  order, 
decorum  and  dignity  of  the 
court,  and  the  rights  of  liti¬ 
gants. 

Executive  Departments 

“Legal  access  to  information, 
of  course,  is  not  the  whole  test 
of  the  public’s  right  to  know 
about  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  legal  right,  at  present 
communication  of  much  execu¬ 
tive  department  information  is 
strictly  at  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  agencies,  and  will  be 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES.  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Federal  Si.  Beelen,  Matt. 

31 F  South  Tryen  St.  Chariotte,  N.  C. 


until  the  statutory  position  has  flow  of  information  to  the 
been  improved  by  years  of  .American  public, 
patient  effort.  “If  the  flow  of  information, 

“The  press  conference  is  one  on  technical  material  and  in 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  other  areas,  is  to  be  diminished 
information.  It  has  become  an  to  that  which  involves  no  risk 
unofficial  and  extra  legal  coun-  whatever,  cut  down  to  the  facts 
terpart,  in  the  American  sys-  which  no  potential  enemy  could 
tern,  of  the  question  period  in  ever  make  any  possible  use  of, 
the  British  system.  the  volume  will  be  so  infinitely 

“President  Dwight  D.  Eisen-  small  that  the  American  people 
hower  has  made  the  Presiden-  will  not  have  the  foundation  of 
tial  press  conference  a  most  truth  upon  which  to  judge  their 
productive  source  of  informa-  government.  If  the  flow  is  suf- 
tien.  The  admission  of  TV  to  ficiently  restricted  to  quiet  the 
the  Presidential  conference  has  fears  of  those  who  would  ban 
heightened  public  interest  in  maps  and  pictures  of  civilian  » 
the  institution  without  dimin-  installations,  citizens  will  have 
ishing  the  indispensability  of  hardly  enough  information  with 
the  printed  account.  which  to  conduct  their  private 

“The  policv  of  the  executive  dig- 

departments  in  maintaining  reg-  charge  their  public  duties, 
ular  press  conferences  is  indi-  “As  long  as  present  world 
cated  bv  a  survey  of  confer-  tension  continues,  the  nsks  m- 
ences  held  by  different  Cabinet  'solved  in  freedom  will  loom 
members  durinpr  the  first  three  large  in  the  minds  of  many 
months  of  1955.  The  Fol  Com-  honest  officials  that  they  will 
mittee  has  been  assured  bv  threaten  to  eclipse  a  balanced 
many  of  the  Cabinet  officers  view  of^  the  advantages  of 
holding  few  meetings  with  the  freedom, 
press  that  more  conferences  are  State  Legislatures 

to  be  held  in  the  future.  'The  Eugene  S.  Pulliam  Jr.,  in- 
results  so  far  in  1955  have  dianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  made 
been  disappointing  in  many  supplementary  report  on 

e^^es.  “The  People’s  Right  to  Know 

“Public  access  to  Executive  About  Activities  of  Their  State 
Departments  of  the  Govern-  Legislatures.”  He  stated: 
ment,  through  the  formal  press  <.The  people’s  right  to  know 
conference,  certainly  has  been,  ^hat  is  happening  in  their  , 
on  the  whole,  far  from  adequate  state  legislature  is  in  a  pleas- 
in  the  last  year,  and  has  been  healthy  state.  Although 

notably  inadequate  in  the  first  legislative  decisions  in  a  few 
quarter  of  1955.  states  are  made  in  secret  or 

“Reporters  have  complained  executive  sessions,  the  great 
to  this  committee  that  Govern-  majority  are  made  in  such  a 
ment  officials  in  the  levels  be-  manner  that  the  public  has  ac- 
low  the  Cabinet  members  have  cess  to  those  deliberations, 
become  less  communicative  as  There  is  little  legislation  on  the 
the  result  of  fears  engendered  statute  books.” 
by  the  Davies  case,  the  increas-  William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Wall 
ing  agitation  against  the  re-  Street  Journal,  made  a  supple- 
lease  of  technical  information  mentary  report  on  “The  Peo- 
in  the  defense  area  and  high  pie’s  Right  to  Know  About 
level  criticism  of  disclosures  Their  Courts  (Canon  35).”  He 
that  have  been  published.  The  submitted  a  report  about  court 
justice  or  injustice  of  this  com-  rules  based  on  Canon  35. 
plaint  cannot  be  established  Another  supplementary  re- 
statistically.  The  case  varies  port  dealt  with  “The  Law  and 
greatly  by  departments.  the  Right  to  Know.”  It  was 

“Probably  the  most  disquiet-  submitted  by  Harold  L.  Cross, 
ing  development  in  this  area  ASNE  counsel.  He  stated: 
has  been  the  recent  obliteration  “While  marked  by  increasing 
of  the  line  between  classified  public  attention  to  the  contro- 
secret  material  not  available  to  versial  phases  of  news  cover- 
the  public  and  unclassified,  age  of  court  proceedings  and 
technical  material  never  classi-  courtroom  photography,  the 
fied  at  all  or  officially  declassi-  past  year  has  been  the  quietest 
fied.  The  criticism  of  some  re-  since  the  ASNE  freedom  of 
cently  released  material  has  information  campaign  began  in 
left  officials,  the  press  and  the  legal  developments  in  the  states 
public,  without  any  standard  of  affecting  the  right  of  access  to 
release  upon  which  they  can  public  records  and  proceedings, 
rely  to  defend  the  disclosure  of  The  year’s  experience  demon 
any  technical  information.  Un-  strates  again  the  need  for  mort 
less  this  attitude  is  clarified,  it  and  better  law,  especially  legis- 
is  bound  to  have  a  profound  lation,  if  ASNE  principles  are 
and  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  to  prevail.” 
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Coming  Soon: 
A  New  Plant  in  Georgia 


Another  new  Huber  ink  plant  this  year! 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  fast-growing  South, 
Huber  is  pleased  to  announce  its  Southeast 

ink  plant  at  Huber,  Georgia— a  running  mate 
to  the  new  Eldon,  Texas  plant. 


J.M.  HUBIR  CORPORATION  INK  DIVISION  HUBER  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 
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Stassen  Asks  Help 
With  Peace  Program 


Harold  E.  Stassen,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  disarmament 
problems,  appealed  to  members 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  for  their 
help  in  overcoming  two  ob¬ 
stacles  to  world  peace. 

In  a  luncheon  address  April 
21,  Mr.  Stassen  said  disarma¬ 
ment  and  world  peace  are  not 
impossible  to  obtain  in  spite  of 
previous  failures  toward  that 
end.  He  cited  some  exceptional 
assets  which  will  be  of  value: 

The  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  dedication 
to  peace;  the  fact  that  this  na¬ 
tion  has  demonstrated  it  will 
not  be  outdistanced  in  arma¬ 
ments; 

Development  of  skill  and  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  both  political 
parties; 

Economic,  military  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  between  the 
free  countries; 

Desire  of  millions  of  people 
even  within  the  Soviet  Union 


for  world  peace;  and 

Existence  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  providing  an  important 
avenue  for  consideration  of 
peace  proposals. 

Some  Liabilities 
Under  the  heading  of  liabili¬ 
ties  in  this  held,  Mr.  Stassen 
said:  “It  is  my  view  that  cyni¬ 
cism  —  confirmed,  congealed, 
compounded  cynicism  —  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
handicaps.  This  nation  can 
never  solve  a  difficult  problem 
if  its  people  conclude  that  it  is 
hopeless  .  .  . 

“My  plea  to  you  today  is  that 
each  of  you  in  your  own  way 
see  to  it  that  the  powerful  in¬ 
stitution  which  is  in  your 
charge  while  constantly  and 
realistically  describing  the  dif¬ 
ficulties,  shall  not  promote  but 
shall  combat  the  well  springs  of 
cynicism  which  are  so  easily 
fed  in  this  crucial  concern.” 

Mr.  Stassen  said  the  second 
handicap  is  the  organized  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Communist  under¬ 
ground  in  the  free  world  which 


tends  to  mislead  both  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  free  world  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin  at  the 
same  time.  He  cautioned  the 
editors: 

Aid  to  Red  Propaganda 

“In  overcoming  this  second 
obstacle  you  can  also  be  of 
great  assistance.  You  will  be 
the  best  judges  of  the  methods 
you  follow.  For  one  sugges¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  helpful  to  ex¬ 
pose  by  wide  dissemination  and 
repeated  description  the  meth¬ 
od  Communists  use  in  enlisting 
non-Communists,  especially  non- 
Communists  whose  scientific, 
literary,  or  public  position  es¬ 
tablishes  news  worthiness. 
From  this  source,  the  Commu- 
ni.sts  obtain  many  statements 
which  front  for  and  support 
their  propaganda  line'  which 
tend  to  mislead  them  as  to 
what  they  can  accomplish  in  a 
free  world. 

“The  search  for  a  sound  an¬ 
swer  to  the  overshadowing  di¬ 
lemma  of  the  world,  the  need 
for  modern  armament  and  the 
danger  from  modem  armament, 
will  take  time. 

“May  I  respectfully  ask  that 
you  avoid  attempts  to  quickly 
prejudge  or  to  sensationally 
publish  presumed  leaks? 

“Will  you  help  in  your  own 
wav  to  maximize  the  assets  and 


minimize  the  liabilities? 

“Will  you  contribute  towani 
feeding  the  faith  rather  than 
deepening  the  despair  of  man¬ 
kind? 

“The  world  confronts  dr- 
cumstances  of  so  grave  a  na. 
ture  that  I  would  hope  a  spe¬ 
cial  concept  would  arise  from 
the  free  press  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

• 

Libel  Action  Against 
N.  Y.  Daily  Dropped 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

After  a  jury  had  been  drawn 
in  Supreme  Court,  a  libel  suit 
brought  against  the  Press  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  >4/- 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  was  discontinued.  The 
action  was  brought  by  John  A 
Brady,  Albany  attorney  who 
contended  he  was  libeled  in  an 
item  which  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  News  Aug.  15, 
1950,  reporting  a  proceeding  in 
Rensselaer  County  Surrogate’s 
Court. 

As  a  witness  for  the  defense 
James  Glynn,  former  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  reporter  who 
wrote  the  story,  was  flown  from 
Reno,  Nev.,  where  he  now  is 
employed  selling  business  ma¬ 
chines.  However,  he  was  not 
called  on  to  testify. 
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This  is  the  age 

of  miracles 


In  the  wonder-world  of  a  youngster, 
even  eating  becomes  an  adventure — 
the  quiet  woodland  ...  a  glowing  campfire 
. . .  food  warming  over  crackling  flames. 

It  hardly  matters  where  the  food  grew, 
or  in  what  season.  It  was  processed  as  soon 
as  it  was  ripe.  A  package  of  steel  coated 
with  tin  captured  all  its  goodness. 

You  see,  there  is  something  wonderful 
about  a  “tin”  can.  It  makes  possible  our 
modem  system  of  processing  and  distributing 
food.  And  making  tinplate  for  the  food¬ 
processing  industry  is  one  of  J&L’s  biggest 
and  most  important  jobs. 
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ASNE 


Washington  Corps 
On  Obstacle  Course 

Washington 

Problems  of  reporting  the  Washington  complex,  described 
by  one  speaker  as  “government  by  calculated  indiscretion,” 
were  discussed  at  the  April  21  afternoon  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting. 

Four  Washington  correspondents  participated  in  the  session, 
each  isolating  some  of  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  supplying  a 
balanced  news  account  of  government  in  action. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  New  York  caught  in  news  currents,  in 
Herald  Tribune,  prefaced  his  tides  of  attitudes  toward  a 
introduction  of  the  panel  mem-  story,  or  a  person  or  situation, 
bers  by  proposing  that  in  its  and  if  we  do  the  results  can  be 
efforts  to  keep  governmental  unhappy.” 


TEXAS  EDITORS  in  Washington  for  ASNE  sessions:  Left  to  right — 
Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal;  Wesley  Inard,  Amarillo 
News;  and  Rhea  Howard,  Wichita  Falls  Times  and  Record-News. 


news  in  balance,  the  press  is 
the  enemy  of  government. 

“The  purpose  of  any  admini¬ 
stration  is  to  focus  the  press  on 
facts  that  make  it  look  good,” 
he  said.  “The  purpose  of  the 
press  is  to  focus  on  neglected 
facts  and  to  put  government 
news  in  perspective  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable.” 

“The  press  shouldn’t  look  to 
the  government  for  adjusting 
the  balance  of  news,”  he  told 
the  society.  “It  must  .stand  on 
its  own  feet,  not  seek  to  or¬ 
ganize  things  so  softlj'  that  it 
lives  on  government  hand¬ 
outs.” 

‘Violations  of  the  Press’ 

He  decried  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  recent  violations  of  off- 
the-record  sessions  between 
government  officials  and  re¬ 
porters  which  he  said  were 
“violations  of  the  press’  own 
ethics  and  rules  of  conduct.” 
We  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
advantages  of  these  meetings 
which  are  premised  on  a  mutual 
understanding  that  nothing  said 
be  attributed  to  any  source,  but 
which  permit  the  gaining  of 
background  and  insight  into 
problems. 

“Admiral  Carney,”  he  said, 
“would  not  have  been  in  the 
rews  if  the  press  had  not 
violated  its  own  rules.” 

Hazards  in  the  life  of  a 
Washington  reporter  wei’e  de¬ 
scribed  by  Nat  Finney,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  who 
warned  that  “there  are  always 
a  few  people  around  town  who 
will  mislead  you. 

“Sometimes  a  well-timed 
storv  defeats  its  own  ends,”  he 
said.  “Foretelling  an  event  dis¬ 
courages  it  from  happening, 
and  the  poor  reporter  is  left 
dangling  out  on  a  perfectly  good 
limb. 

“Sometimes  we  mislead  each 
other  and  therefore  ourselves,” 
he  explained.  “Sometimes  we  get 


He  likened  the  press  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  former  opera  star 
Mary  Garden,  who  came  to  the 
reporters  be-flowered  and  be¬ 
decked  to  dazzle  her  inter¬ 
viewers,  to  “emergence  of  the 
Eisenhower  program,  which  had 
a  long  series  of  impressive 
conferences  and  elaborate  build¬ 
ups  before  the  mouse  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  emerge.” 

Editors  are  Wonderful 

The  currents  run  strong  in 
Washington,  said  Mr.  Finney. 
“The  town  is  inhabited  by  peo¬ 
ple  skillful  in  setting  them 
running.  So  .  .  .  the  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  needs  to  take  out 
insurance  against  getting 
caught  in  the  currents  and 
swept  away  into  error.” 

“It  seems,”  he  thought,  “that 
more  reporters  are  doing  this 
than  used  to.” 

“You’ve  got  to  pay  some 
premiums  on  this  current  in¬ 
surance,”  he  said.  “That’s  the 
hitch.  It’s  no  fun  to  be  a 
minority  of  one,  but  maybe  you 
start  poking  around  in  lonely 
places  for  what’s  getting  over¬ 
looked.  You  meet  some  interest¬ 
ing  people  that  way.  You  can 
get  to  be  known  as  a  charac¬ 
ter  .  .  .  but  you  can  get  some 
pretty  good  stories  too.  Some¬ 
times  they  stay  exclusive  quite 
a  while.  But  editors  don’t  seem 
to  mind  that.  Personally  I  op¬ 
erate  on  the  proposition  that 
editors  are  wonderful.” 

Continuing  Currents 

The  problem  of  “exporting 
controversy  without  distorting 
the  image  of  America”  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Max  Freedman  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  as 
one  not  of  gaining  access  to  the 
facts  but  in  obtaining  adequate 
briefing  from  public  officials 
for  putting  the  facts  in  proper 
perspective. 

Washington  he  described  as  a 
citv  that  at  time  seems  to  have 
few  signposts  and  no  recog¬ 


nizable  directions — a  city  that 
often  confuses  slogans  for  desti¬ 
nations. 

“The  foreign  correspondent,” 
he  said,  “is  not  interested  in 
the  daily  fevers  of  controver.sy 
— he  wants  to  communicate 
only  the  continuing  currents. 

“In  the  old  days,”  he  said, 
“officials  took  the  time  to  brief 
correspondents  on  the  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  But 
people  on  the  ‘Hill’  now  seem 
so  bludgeoned  by  problems  of 
immediacy  that  they  cannot 
take  time  to  give  developments 
their  proper  perspective.” 

“This,”  he  said,  “does  not 
permit  reporting  based  on 
judgment  in  depth.” 

Area  of  Differences 

No  voyage  is  more  perilou.s, 
said  Mr.  Freedman,  “than  the 
flight  of  truth  as  it  travels 
from  Washington  to  Fleet 
Street.  But  now,”  he  said, 
“the  British  reporters  have  en¬ 
tered  on  a  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  time.  British-American  re¬ 
lations  have  moved  away  from 
concentration  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  on  which  the  two  nations 
were  in  agreement  to  Asia, 
where  there  are  considerable 
differences. 

“America,”  he  said,  “has  no 
more  devoted  friends  than  the 
correspondents.  They  are  hun¬ 
gry  for  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
port  good  news.  But  in  the  last 
few  years,  there  has  been  no 
super-abundance  of  good  news. 

“Nevertheless,”  he  said,  “with 
all  the  defects  one  could  bring 
against  the  administration  to¬ 
day,  all  the  trouble  one  has  in 
getting  perspective  on  news,  it 
would  be  a  deliberate  distortion 
of  truth  if  I  did  not  say  that 
Washington  is  a  newspaper 
paradise  as  a«rainst  getting  the 
news  in  London. 

James  Reston,  New  York 
Times,  referred  to  the  changing 
pattern  of  Washington  report¬ 
ing  in  the  last  generation  of  15 


to  20  years  which  has  been 
fundamental,  not  because  the 
press  has  changed,  but  because 
of  the  new  role  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs. 

He  cited  a  Cordell  Hull  press 
conference  of  many  years  ago 
at  which  a  question  was  asked 
about  a  treaty  then  under 
negotiation.  Mr.  Hull  replied 
that  the  press  should  stay  away 
from  the  subject  until  the  State 
Department  sent  it  to  the 
Senate  in  the  next  few  days 
when  it  would  be  debated  and 
the  press  could  report  and  com¬ 
ment  on  it. 

Mr.  Reston  .said  the  U.  S.  has 
changed  from  an  isolated  coun¬ 
try  to  the  leader  of  a  vast 
coalition  which  involves  us  in  a 
different  role.  Now  in  such 
matters,  he  said,  we  have  a 
long  period  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  until  policy 
is  decided,  and  the  press  is 
still  asked  to  stay  out  of  that. 
The  second  phase  is  neeotiation 
with  other  countries,  which  may 
involve  16  or  20,  after  which 
the  treaty  goes  to  the  Senate 
with  the  request  that  it  is  in  a 
form  to  satisfy  everyone  and 
therefore  should  not  be  changed. 

Wholly  New  Problem 

As  an  example  he  cited  the 
resolution  on  Formosa  in  which 
the  Executive  branch  decided 
what  it  wished  to  do  and  then 
sent  it  to  the  Hill  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  no  alteration. 

“The  role  of  the  press  has 
been  confronted  by  a  wholly 
new  problem  in  this  shift  of 
power  to  the  Executive  branch,” 
he  said.  “Never  has  there  been 
such  a  need  for  aggressive  re¬ 
porting  during  the  drafting 
process  so  there  can  be  debate 
before  it  is  too  late.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  re¬ 
straints  on  reporting  there  are 
new  resnonsibilities  involving 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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say  these  Famous 


NBA  Comic  Stars 


$h$tp  bee^m 
out  OmTOMAT* 
pndum  fout-eolot  conk 
nets  in  poffeef  te^isfot" 

adds  HERBERT  W.  WALKER, 

^ic*-fr«sid*nf  A  Gmrfral  Manager  ot  NBA  Service^  Inc* 

With  our  Lake  Erie  Direaomats,”  Mr.  Walker 
relates,  "we  obtain  the  finest  possible  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  NEA  comics  for  our  clients  . . .  the  1200 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  we  serve.”  This 
experience  of  Mr.  Walker  is  shared  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  R.O.P.  color  —  7  out  of  10 
leaders  use  Directomat  direct  pressure  mat 
making  equipment  for  their  color  mat  produc¬ 
tion.  Nearly  300  Directo- 
mats  are  now  serving 
newspaper  and  commercial 
plants.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Lake  Erie  Directomat 
may  serve  you  too. 

■Send  for  Bulletin  349^^ 


*NEAs  hrst  Direaomat  saved  on  produaion  time  and  performed  so  well  on  four 
color  work  that  a  second  Directomat  was  recently  installed.  The  new  Direaomar 
mrns  out  800  sets  of  daily  comic  strip  mats  every  day. 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

General  Offices  and  Plant 

568  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

Distria  Offices  in  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Pittsburgh 

Representatifes  in  Other  V.  S.  Cities  end  Foreign  Countries 

•  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses  —  3,300  designs  from 
3  to  22,000  tons  capacity  —  newspaper  mat  molding  .  .  .  rubber  and 
plastic  printing  plate  molding  .  .  .  plastics  molding  .  .  .  laminating 
.  .  .  die  sinking  .  .  .  metal  working  .  .  .  forging  .  .  .  metal 
extrusion  .  .  .  wallboard  and  plywood  .  .  .  rubber  vulcanizing  .  .  .  die 
LAKE  ERIE  ®  casting  and  special  purpose.  directomat  (H 
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Obstacles 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

the  problem  of  being  at  the 
same  time  good  reporters  and 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  Reston  said  officials  have 
never  been  so  busy  and  so  har¬ 
assed  with  hardly  time  to  see 
reporters.  Seconding  a  point 
made  by  Mr.  Drummond,  he  said 
if  one  group  of  reporters  does 
have  a  contact  or  a  dinner  with 
an  official  there  is  a  tendency 
of  a  second  group,  not  to  go 
to  the  official,  but  to  go  to  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman  to 
use  legislative  power  in  order 
to  get  equal  treatment. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  whole 
new  group  of  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  requiring  more  manpower. 
He  asked  editors  and  publishers 
to  ask  themselves  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  same  staff  to  cover 
Washington  as  it  used  to  do 
years  ago. 

He  said  this  is  a  period  of 
vast  transition  and  suggested 
members  of  ASNE  talk  it  out 
and  be  self-critical  in  its  ap¬ 
praisal. 

Beneficial  Practice 

In  the  question  period  fol¬ 
lowing,  George  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune, 
asked  Mr.  Freedman  about  his 
view  of  telecasting  Presidential 
news  conferences.  Mr.  Freedman 
thought  it  has  been  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  education  of  the 
American  people.  He  said  there 
is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
the  transcript  has  been  edited 
to  rescue  the  President  from  un¬ 
fortunate  answers.  The  tran¬ 
script  is  a  pretty  fair  reflection 
of  the  conference,  he  said. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from 
Robert  Early,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  Mr.  Drummond 
said  he  is  against  all  secrecy 
but  added  he  hadn’t  found  the 
Presidential  security  order  a 
handicap.  He  thought  secret 
meetings  in  Congress  are  more 
of  a  problem. 

Alicia  Patterson  of  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  asked  if  wire 
service  reporters  shouldn’t  be 
included  in  the  off-the-record 
dinners  with  important  officials 
so  that  smaller  papers  that 
can’t  afford  large  Washington 
staffs  could  get  the  news.  Mr. 
Reston  said  they  usually  are 
represented  and  are  under  no 
restrictions  about  doing  so. 

Not  Enough  Time 

Mr.  Drummond  said  most  of 
the  private  dinners  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  hot  news  but  insight  into 
important  problems  and  their 
background. 

Mr.  Finney  said  a  reporter 
survives  on  his  ability  to  ask 


ANNUAL  CONFAB  during  interlude  in  ASNE  formal  sessions:  Left  to  right — Fred  C.  Chrlstopherson,  SIou 
Fells  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader;  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-PIcayuna;  and  William  F, 
Steven,  HInneapolIs  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 


the  right  questions.  With  the  “at  the  pick  and  shovel  level’’ 
background  information  ob-  who  used  to  have  time  to  ex- 
tained  at  such  dinners  he  can  plain  to  reporters  what  was  go- 
better  ask  penetrating  questions  ing  on,  but  now  do  not  have 
at  press  conferences.  the  time.  It  is  in  this  realm  of 

Mr.  Reston  added  that  the  imponderables  and  not  in  cen- 
most  serious  damming  up  of  sorship  regulations  that  we  are 
news  is  the  attitude  of  officials  getting  cross-roughed,  he  said. 

Clapper  Award  Given 
To  ‘Scotty’  Reston 


Washington 
The  Raymond  Clapper  Award, 
a  $500  check,  was  presented  to 
James  (“Scotty”)  Reston  of 
the  New  York 
Times  at  the 
ASNE’s  annual 
meeting.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  o  u  t  - 
standing  Wash¬ 
ington  corres- 
pondence  in 
1954. 

Mr.  Reston’s 
story  of  last 
June  2  on  the 
Oppenhei- 
mer  security  case  was  singled 
out  from  25  entries  which  were 
submitted  to  a  committee  of 
judges. 

Making  the  presentation,  Pat 
Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Correspond¬ 
ents,  related: 

Sat  on  Great  Story 
“His  Award  today,  I  have 
been  told  through  the  Judges, 
comes  for  over-all  excellence  in 
1954.  They  also  think  that  he 
did  a  very  excellent  job  of 
sitting  on  a  great  story  for 
three  months,  and  this  was  a 


story  on  the  fact  that  Doctor 
Oppenheimer  was  no  longer  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  access  to  in¬ 
formation  there.  He  could 
have  written  this  story  at  any 
time,  but  he  chose  to  wait  and 
see  the  other  side  of  the  com¬ 
plex  story  so  that  it  could  be 
carried  simultaneously  with  the 
charge. 

“For  writing  this,  a  master¬ 
ful  summary  of  the  facts  at  is¬ 
sue  so  that  public  judgment 
could  be  based  on  a  maximum 
of  information,  he  is  awarded 
this  prize.  We  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  Corps  highly  honor 
him.” 

Respect  of  Colleagues 

Mr.  Reston  responded  as 
follows: 

“I  am  delighted  to  be  told 
in  the  presence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  that  this 
gift  is  tax  free. 

“I  am  well  aware  of  the 
cynicism  of  my  colleagues 
about  awards  to  newspapermen 
in  the  newspaper  business.  I 
am  guilty  of  cynicism  myself 
unless  I  am  getting  an  award, 
but  seriously,  I  suppose  it  is 


Reifon 


true  that  in  all  businesses,  the 
thing  that  a  man  desires  the 
most  is  the  respect  of  his  own 
colleagues,  and  when  an  award 
is  given  in  this  business  as  a 
result  of  a  vote  of  another 
group  of  newspapermen,  then 
I  think  we  are  justified  even 
when  we  realize  that  they  are 
so  busy  that  they  scarcely  have 
time  to  read  the  entries.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  doubly  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  award. 

“This  is  a  funny  business.  It 
honors  some  very  strange 
things  as  we  all  know.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  main  thing  about  any 
award  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  it  represents, 
whether  justified  or  not,  ap¬ 
proximately  156  days  in  the 
year  when  we  don’t  get  home 
to  dinner.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  the  only  criticism  I  would 
have  of  this  award  is  that  it  is 
one-sided.  There  really  should 
be  an  Olive  Clapper  award  to 
the  wives.” 

Covered  Tennis 

ASNE  President  James  Pope 
commented: 

“It  makes  me  very  happy  for 
Mr.  Reston  to  be  the  man  to 
get  the  award  on  the  night  I  am 
President  of  this  Society  for 
the  last  time. 

“I  first  met  him  in  London 
almost  20  years  ago.  He  was 
working  for  the  AP,  and  among 
other  things,  I  was  covering 
tennis. 

“I  was  covering  the  Davis 
Cup  matches.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  kept  point  score  for  him. 
I  discovered  later  that  the  in¬ 
ternational  conflict  across  the 
net  was  just  a  weight  in  his 
mind  in  international  conflicts.” 


I' 
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Better  Brass  Products 
Brighter  Brass  Products— 


Thanks  to  FORMBR/TE 


Manufacturer  and  consumer  —  everybody  takes  a  "shine” 
to  Formbrite,®  the  new  drawing  brass  developed  and 
sold  by  The  American  Brass  Company,  an  Anaconda  subsidiary. 
To  manufacturers,  Formbrite  means  savings  in  production 
costs  as  it  can  be  polished  in  as  little  as  half  the  time 
it  takes  to  polish  ordinary  drawing  brass.  In  addition, 
Formbrite  costs  no  more  .  . .  yet  is  stronger,  stiffer, 

"springier”  —  qualities  which  are  important  in  stamped 
or  drawn  products. 

To  the  consumer,  Formbrite  means  more  attractive  and 
more  lustrous  brass  products  —  products  that  are  more 
scratch-resistant,  too. 

Formbrite  is  the  result  of  special  rolling  and  annealing 
processes  which  produce  a  superfine  grain  structure  in  the 
brass.  It’s  another  good  example  of  the  way  Anaconda  is 
working  to  serve  American  industry. 

S4293A 


Th*  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wiro  &  Cobl*  Company 

Andts  Coppor  Mining  Company 

Chilo  Coppnr  Company 

Grnnnn  Cananoa  Coppor  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sains  Company 

Ininrnational  Smnlling  and  Kndning  Company 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


If  you  an  intorottod  in  looming  mon  about  Formbrifo,  writo  to  The  Amorican  Brass  Company,  Gonoral  OfTicos,  Watorbury  20,  Connecticut. 
editor  sc  publisher  for  April  30,  1955 


towns  like  my  own,  ought  to 
reflect  or  espouse  one,  special 
point  of  view.” 

Group  Policy 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  discussed  how  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  a  newspaper 
group  is  formed.  “It  is  too  little 
understood,  often  misconstrued 
and  distorted,”  he  said.  On 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
each  individual  editor  is  the 
dominant  figure  in  each  organi¬ 
zation  and  has  the  final  word, 
he  said.  The  editors  of  the  19 
papers  and  the  S-H  editorial 


ASNE 

(Continued  from  pcuge  17) 


been,  he  said,  “but  there  is 

trouble  on  the  doorstep  when  ^ 

the  mechanical  departments  be-  ~  ^ 

gin  to  lag  and  drop  out  of  step  'Jt 

with  the  technological  world 
around  them;  when  they  begin  I 
to  on  the  revenues 

go  to  the 

can  a  bang-up  salable 

product.”  He  expressed  the  hope 

that  publishers  would  wake  up  4mm 

to  the  fact  that  “they  have  a 
static,  gluttonous  mechanical 

monster  on  their  hands  that  ■'- 

must  have  an  overhauling.”  ASNE  LADIES — Rebecca  Gross,  left,  of  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 

Reed  Sarratt,  Winston-Salem  end  Blanche  Hixson  Smith  of  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and  Journal. 

(N.  C.)  Joum^  &  Sentinel,  cated  columnists  to  help  us  with  would  still  adhere  to  partial 
t  the  job.  But  we  can  recogaiae  prlneiplee  and  .ay  what  he 

.  .  ,  P  .■  our  obligation  to  provide  on  our  thought. 

been  to  give  greater  meaning  to  best  and  As  for  setting  policy,  he  said 

the  news”  but  said  accomplish-  .  i  *  •  <.  *  *-  #  ,  .  .  ‘’'"'-'-‘“K  i'''**'-!'* 

ing  it  is  difficult.  Not  many  most  completes  interpretation  of  his  writers  do  not  lack  the 

small  papers  can  afford  an  edi-  T  opportunity  for  self-expression 

torial  page  staff  large  enough  concluded,  as  all  editorials  are  passed 

to  do  the  job,  he  said.  ^  Point  of  View  around  for  comment  and  discus- 

On  his  paper,  Mr.  Sarratt  re-  Turning  to  the  subject  of  ®ion  before  they  go  to  the  com¬ 
ported  the  editorial  page  staffs  “who  sets  editorial  policy  and  posing  room, 

for  both  the  morning  and  even-  how,”  W.  H.  Grimes  of  the  Wall  Editorial  Stamina 

ing  papers  have  been  combined.  Street  Journal  said  he  thought  Sevellon  Brown  III  editor  of 
Each  of  six  writers  specializes  newspapers  .should  have  a  point  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joumal- 
in  de.dgnated  areas  from  which  of  view.  “I’m  not  sure  that  we  Bulletin,  thought  “the  editor, 
editorial  subjects  arise.  Nothing  have  a  policy  or  that  we  want  not  the  publisher  or  owner, 
is  written  until  after  discussion  one.  Policies  tend  to  be  rigid,  jj,  ^^e  new.spaper’s  best  bet 
and  general  agreement  is  reach-  then  you  become  a  slave  to  it.”  ^.^gn  jt  gomes  to  determining 
ed  in  a  daily  staff  conference.  “Philosophy”  is  a  better  word  gditorial  policy  ” 

Interview  Feature  it,  Mr.  Grimes  said.  “We  ^he  editor  is  relatively  un- 

His  efforts  to  add  interpre-  ^  cluttered  by  other  professional 

tation  to  the  news  are  not  con-  philosophy  that  underlies  what  ^y^-jgg  ^^d  respon.sibilities  where- 
fined  to  editorials,  he  .said.  The  aPPC^rs  on  our  page.  When  publisher  has  to  worry 

members  of  the  staff  regularly  ^ecific  issues  come  up  we  try  ^^out  newsprint,  advertising 
write  analytical  by-line  articles  circulations  trends,  and 

for  the  editorial  pages.  Inter-  ^  ^ome  mif  mechanical  equipment  and  all 

views  are  periodically  conducted  «®« edH^j-ia^phii^sophy  is  ‘^e  business  prob- 

with  persons  who  are  particu-  ,  eaitonai  pniiosopny  is  ,  troino-  tn  ttw 

larly  well-informed  on  matters  based  on  the  value  of  an  idea  the  edRoriaf  end  as  weH 

and  these  are  nrinted  in  oues-  o*'  Propo.cal  and  not  on  the  ine  eaitoriai  end  a.s  well, 

, ion  and  answor  f„™  [J-tity  'Zy  I  p!eS  of  "and 

anrtheropportun'tyInJVhaa  <"■  "'“‘‘‘"e  ‘P'  P™P»»»'-  "  "‘tSd  th  d' 

made  it  a  practice  to  invite  in-  Briefly,  we  entertain  a  .strong  Blown  also  said  the  edi- 

formed  people,  not  only  in  his  conviction  that  people  are  a  tor  js  closer  to  the  daily  stream 
own  community  but  throughout  P*’®tty  Rood  and  decent  lot  and  of  the  news  than  any  other  man 
the  country,  to  write  letters  that  they  are  pretty  smart.  So  >n  the  shop  and  is  better 

for  publication.  The  technique  think  that  by  and  large  the  equipped  to  decide  editorial 
involves  sending  clippings  of  individual  is  a  better  judge  of  policy.  He  is  best  qualified  ‘  be- 
editorials  to  people  who  are  bis  conduct  than  government,  cau.se  he  is,  or  at  lea.st  can  be 
mentioned  or  who  are  well-  that  he  can  manage  his  affairs  and  ought  to  be,  relatively  dis- 
acquainted  with  the  subject  and  better  than  the  government  can  interested,  relatively  uncommit¬ 
asking  them  to  comment.  He  manage  them  for  him.”  ted  to  any  particular  cause  or 

.said  the  response  has  been  im-  editorial  page  is  the  place  faith  or  point  of  view.” 

pressive.  One  reason  for  doing  primarily  expressing  the  The  publisher  is  a  business- 

this  is  to  discourage  the  local  '’iews  of  the  editors,  he  said.  It  man,  inevitably  and  properly, 
crackpots  and  to  stimulate  i"*  the  synthesis  of  what  four  Mr.  Brown  said,  and  he  has  a 
letters  that  make  more  of  a  ®r  five  men  think.  “We  make  busines.sman’s  point  of  view, 
contribution.  He  said  it  has  pretense  of  walking  down  “He  wouldn’t  be  much  of  a  pub- 
rai.sed  the  level  of  local  letters,  the  middle  of  the  road.  We  lisher  if  he  didn’t.  I’m  not  say- 
“Of  course,  even  with  six  have  a  point  of  view  and  our  ing,  mind  you,  that  there’s  any- 
men,  or  perhaps  with  twice  that  opinions  are  based  on  it.”  thing  evil  about  the  business- 

many,  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  Mr.  Grimes  admitted  that  if  man’s  view  on  these  or  any 
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AAA- 
ANPA 
APPROVED 
.P.  COLORS 


Mechanically  progressive  minded  newspapers  have  been  following  the  rainbow 
trail  of  Sinclair  ^  Carroll  Color  Book  inks  to  improved  reproduction  of  advertisers’ 
copy. 

These  AAAA —  ANPA  approved  colors  enable  you  to  faithfully  reproduce  color 
copy  in  as  little  time  as  it  takes  you  to  replate  for  late  news.  By  cross'mixture  you 
have  available  every  color  of  the  rainbow.  And  you  minimize  waste  because  you  mix 
only  enough  ink  for  the  day’s  run. 

SINCLAIR  &  Carroll's  Color  Book  illustrates  i*) 
the  newly  approved  AAAA-ANPA  color  standards. 

Let  it  be  your  guide  to  improved  newspaper  R.O.P. 
color  reproduction. 

*  (Color  proofs  of  Rose  and  Cerise  available  on  request). 


SINCLAIR  &  CARROLL  Co.,  Inc. 

440  W.  Superior  St.  591  Eleventh  Avenue, 

Chicago  10,  Illinois  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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ASNE — Comics  and  Sports 


Comics  Readership 
On  the  Ascendency 


M  Readership  of  newspaper  year — in  1950,  for  an  average 

comics  has  not  suffered  as  much  of  about  85  percent, 
as  the  newspaper’s  competitors  A  similar  survey  of  Sunday 
would  have  you  believe,  a  pub-  readership  by  women  showed 
lications  research  expert  told  comic  readership  outstripping 
ASNE  at  a  Saturday  morning  society  readership,  and  falling 
session  on  “What’s  Happening  only  below  advertising  reader- 
to  Comics?’*  ship,  from  1951  through  1954. 

editors  do,  A.  Vernon  Croop  of  On  the  contrary,  Carl  J.  Nel-  Daily  comic  readership  was 
irects  affenfion  at  ASNE  session  to  son  of  Publication  Research  down  about  three  percent  for 
Gazette  and  News.  In  the  middle  Service  told  the  editors,  “the  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and 
(III.)  Commercial  News.  comic  reader  has  been  quite  Cleveland  News,  Mr.  Nelson’s 

is  approved  by  an  outside  loyal-  There’s  no  reason  to  be-  charts  showed,  but  up  for  men’s 
board  of  five  independent  peo-  come  panicky  about  losing  him.  readership  in  the  Johnstovm 
pie  who  have  carte  blanche  to  Readership  of  the  comics,’’  he  Daily  Tribune  and  a  second 
approve  or  reject  the  proposed  predicted,  “will  be  on  the  as-  “Metropolitan  Paper.’’  None  of 
new  publisher.  cendency.’’  these  differences  did  Mr.  Nel- 

3.  Three-quarters  of  the  stock  Mr.  Nelson  showed  charts  and  son  consider  significant.  He 
is  held  by  a  charitable  founda-  figures  to  substantiate  his  judg-  found  75  percent  of  persons  19 
tion  meaning  that  the  bulk  of  ments.  Over  a  four-year  period  ^o  29  reading  the  comics,  68  per- 
the  profit  will  redound  to  the  only  three  percent  of  the  comic  cent  of  those  30  to  44,  and  55 
community.  readers  had  disappeared  from  percent  of  those  45  and  older. 

4.  Stock  ownership  in  the  pa-  several  representative  papers —  Boys  and  girls  ages  10  to  17 
per  by  24  executives  is  provid-  for  example,  the  Pittsburgh  reading  the  comic  strips  100 
ed  through  a  stock  option  plan  Sunday  Press  and  Milwaukee  percent, 
to  offer  the  healthy  and  con-  Journal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  Small  Size 

structive  profit  motive.  demonstrated,  comic  readership  ,p  that  thara  U  i 

.  5.  A  profit  sharing  plan  has  had  increased  or  remained  sta-  tn  cLio  x^Lership  it 

virtue  of  a  controlling  share  of  been  set  up  for  participation  ole  on  many  others.  He  cited  .g  result  of  the  readers’ 

the  voting  stock  in  the  corpora-  by  all  employes  to  give  a  sense  the  Atlanta  Journal  (stable  for  living  their  attention  to  compet- 
tion.  It  was  felt  that  the  execu-  of  participation  to  all.  Ten  per-  men,  up  from  73  to  82  percent  media,  Mr.  Nelson  believed, 

tive  was  subjected  to  enough  cent  of  all  profits  before  taxes  of  women)  and  for  “a  large  yjJ  thought  that  “man- 

checks  and  balances  without  goes  into  the  fund  and  it  is  Mr.  metropolitan  paper”  (down  only  agg^ient  did  not  help  the  situv 
adding  those  of  a  board  of  di-  Graham’s  hope  that  the  em-  slightly).  “There'  is  no  support  •  cutting  strips  to  four 

rectors  who  could  hire  and  fire  ployes  eventually  will  invest  in  here,”  he  said,  “for  the  cry  that  g^junj^s  ”  “Some  ”  he  said  “can 
him.  stock  of  the  paper  through  this  readers  are  deserting  the  comic  ^^g  readership 

2.  The  voting  stock  is  in  fund.  section.  «...  j  in  four  columns  but  should  be 

trust  which  comes  into  opera-  All  this  is  intimately  related  A  study  of  readership  trends  planned  for  that  size.  Facial  ex- 
tion  only  when  the  publisher  to  editorial  independence,  Mr.  in  30  to  40  Sunday  newspapers,  pressions  are  not  visible  in  the 
wishes  to  sell  his  stock  or  re-  Graham  said.  To  provide  a  sense  he  said,  showed  comic  reader-  gj^j^Her  size,”  he  pointed  out. 
tire,  or  death  intervenes.  He  of  institutionalism  and  dedica-  ship  from  1948  to  1954  consist-  “Perhaps  readers  are  passing 
cannot  sell  simply  to  the  high-  tion  some  approach  like  this  is  ently  above  any  in  the  newspa-  ^  comics  just  because  they  an 
est  bidder.  He  or  his  executors  needed  and  will  be  needed  by  per  except  for  advertising,  be-  read,”  he  suggested 

can  only  sell  to  a  person  who  others  in  the  future,  he  said.  low  sports  readership  only  one  «4gQ„g  naners  ^ive  their  comi< 
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Your  Public  Relations  depends  on  good  will 
extending  OUTSIDE  your  Organization. 

Better  public  relations  means  better  sales  figures. 
Gise  histories  prove  it.  Free  Orchid  Promotions  are 
eminently  successful  "public  relations  improvers'". 

Genuine  Hawaiian  Orchids  are  beautiful, 
desirable,  unusual . . .  the  perfect  gift.  Only  9c  each. 
Free  Orchid  Promotions  leave  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  public. 


Nai'l  Sales  Office.  54  W.  56th  St..  New  York  City  19  •  JU  6-8950 
Crou  mg  Fields  end  Pecking  Plents  in  Hilo,  Heu  eii 


FLOWERS  FLOWN  ANYWHERE  IN  U.S.  AND  CANADA 


COfYmCHT  ItSS  OKCNIDS  OP  HAWAII,  INC. 


Yet,  you  can  overcome  this  problem  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree:  let  these  men  find  you!  Even  though  their  titles 
vary,  these  men  have  a  common  interest  that  zeros 
them  in  on  your  selling  sights.  We  know  these  men. 
They  reveal  their  actual  jobs  and  say-so  power  when 
they  subscribe  to  Printers’  Ink  and  are  ABC  classi¬ 
fied  in  Business  Analysis  of  Subscriptions. 


Because  Printers’  Ink  is  edited  for  advertisers,  its  edi¬ 
torial  platform  is  as  broad  as  marketing  itself.  The 
readers  of  PI  are  interested  in  all  phases  of  market¬ 
ing  and  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas 
to  help  guide  them  to  better  marketing  decisions. 


There  are  numerous  publications  that  s(>ecialize  in 
one  or  another  phase  of  marketing.  But  these  appeal 
mainly  to  specialists. 


To  Sell  More  Space  build  your  advertising- 
to-advertisers  on  a  solid  foundation  .  .  .  tell  the  story 
of  your  market  to  the  Men  of  Decision  in  marketing 
management.  Who  are  they? 


Indeed,  the  Men  of  Decision  do  not  have  time  to  read 
all  the  excellent  publications  that  specialize.  Instead 
they  look  for  the  over-all  picture,  for  ideas  on  which 
to  base  broad  marketing  decisions  and  grand  strategy 
for  advertising  and  marketing  campaigns.  And  they 
look  to  Printers’  Ink  to  get  that  picture  and  those  ideas. 


Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  broad  categories 
of  men  involved  in  the  marketing  picture :  Advertising, 
Sales  and  General  Management  Executives  and 
Agencymen.  The  important  thing  is  that  no  two 
companies  are  exactly  alike  in  the  makeup  of  this 
top-level  marketing  operation. 


Printers’  Ink  is  read  each  week  by  this  alert  audience 
of  marketing-minded  executives  from  every  segment 
of  American  management.  Each  week  Printers’  Ink 
delivers  more  than  29,000  paid  circulation  ABC. 
We  have  the  largest  audience  of  subscribers  among 
advertisers  and  their  agencies.  And  we  offer  you  the 
best-balanced  circulation  you  can  buy  among  all  the 
categories  of  marketing  management  men — advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  and  general  management  executives — and 
agencymen. 


This  is  the  space-selling  problem  faced  by  your  sales¬ 
men.  How  many  times  do  their  calls  on  the  “logical” 
man  get  nowhere  because  some  unseen,  unsuspected 
decision-making  man  enters  the  picture?  Your  com¬ 
pany  can  lose  business  simply  because  of  time  wasted 
on  the  wrong  men  —  efforts  not  directed  to  the  Men 
of  Decision. 


That’s  why  the  place  where  you  can  reach  most  of 
the  men  who  can  say  “yes”  to  your  market  and  your 
medium  is  Printers’  Ink.  Why  not  discuss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  us?  We’ll  be  happy  to  show  you  how  you 
can  benefit  from  the  powerful  force  that  is  Printers’ 
Ink. 


MfaziM  of 


MvertisiiK 


Printers^  Ink 
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Comics 

{Continued  from  page  108) 

delphia  Bulletin,  panel  discus¬ 
sion  leader,  displayed  a  chart 
showing  that  as  against  2714 
inches  of  space  given  the  aver¬ 
age  comic  strip  in  1939,  it  re¬ 
ceived  1714  square  inches  in 
1945  when  comics  went  four- 
columns;  and  13%  in  1955  after 
mat  shrinkaee — a  space-cut  of 
almost  exactly  one-half. 

ROP  Color  a  Factor 

Lee  Hills  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Miami  Herald,  who 
presided  at  the  session,  pointed 
out  that  there  “is  much  com¬ 
plaint  about  comics  from  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  advertising  has  declined 
sharply  in  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions.”  But  he  didn’t  think  tele¬ 
vision  is  responsible.  “A  much 
bigger  factor,”  he  said,  “is  the 
growing  availability  of  run  of 
the  press  color  and  growth  of 
Sunday  supplements  including 
locally  edited  magazines  with 
color. 

“Also,”  he  said,  “there  is  a 
growing  suspicion  that  comic 
advertising  isn’t  being  sold 
right  to  the  right  people.  And 
we  editors  must  take  a  good 
slice  of  the  blame  for  di.^^courag- 


ing  readers,”  he'  thought.  “At  a 
time  when  everything  is  going 
wide  screen  and  big  screen, 
we’ve  been  cramping  and 
squeezing  and  reducing.  We 
can’t  expect  Milton  Caniff  to 
draw  the  Dragon  Lady  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.” 

E.  B.  Thompson  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  emphasized 
the  need  of  adequate  promotion 
if  the  comics  are  to  hold  their 
own.  “Presentation  and  promo¬ 
tion  are  the'  golden  keys  to  in¬ 
creased  readership,”  he  said.  “If 
they’re  good  enough  to  buy, 
good  enough  to  command  space 
in  the  paper,  they  are  good 
enough  to  promote.” 

He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Lis¬ 
ter’s  recent  characterization  of 
the  comics  as  “sick  chicks,”  in- 
.«is*^ing  that  an  “L”  had  been 
left  out  of  the  phrase,  and  that 
actually  it  should  have  read 
“slick  chicks.”  He  denied  an 
assertion  that  more  effort  is 
put  behind  the  sales  of  comics 
than  in  their  creation.  Said  he, 

“It  takes  years  to  create  a 
comic  .  .  .  sometimes  four  or 
five.  A  recent  panel  was  mark¬ 
eted  two  years  after  the  idea 
was  born.  Nervous  breakdowns 
are  the  occupational  hazard  of 
cartoonists.” 


Steve  Canyon,  also  took  issue 
with  Mr.  Liste'r’s  “sick  chick” 
characterization.  “We  cartoon¬ 
ists  find  ourselves  defending  our 
craft  in  a  year  which  saw  one 
metropolitan  daily  clear  a  net 
of  $100,000  extra  profit  charg¬ 
ing  a  10  percent  premium  for 
advertising  placed  directly 
beneath  certain  comic  strips,” 
he  said. 

“At  a  point  when  the  new’s- 
paper  extra  has  disappeared  in 
favor  of  headline  coverage  and 
spoils  results  by  television  and 
radio,  total  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  is  at  an  all-time  high.  We 
claim  that  the  continued  story 
in  comic  strips  is  greatly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  holding  and  im¬ 
proving  this  circulation  picture. 

“The  amazing  thing  is  that 
comic  strips  which  practically 
sneaked  into  the  newspapers  so 
often  remain  to  attract  the'  50 
million  people  who  read  these 
features  every  day,  not  as  a  one 
shot,  soon  forgotten. 

“We  cartoonists  appear  to  be 
elected  as  the  whipping  boys  of 
editors’  troubles  for  1955,”  he 
said,  “but  before  you  elect  to 
drive  us  from  the  temple,  re¬ 
member  that  you  may  never 
learn  what  happened  to  that  84- 
year  old  physical  culture  bug  in 
Dick  Tracy.” 

Lack  of  Interest 

During  a  session  on  the 
sports  page  that  followed  the 
comics  discussion,  Robert  S.  El¬ 
liot,  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald  told  the  edi¬ 
tors  he  hoped  that  “I  can  per¬ 
suade  some  of  you  gentlemen 
that  you’re  not  nearly  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  sports  y)ages  as 
you  should  be. 

“Through  this  lack  of  inter¬ 
est,”  he  said,  “you  are  not  be¬ 
ing  fair  to  the  men  who  get 
them  out,  your  readei*s,  or  your¬ 
selves.” 

The  No.  1  sports  page  prob¬ 
lem  Mr.  Elliot  described  as  “a 
failure  to  keep  pace  either  in 


lY  you  havo  intamational  butinon 
intarasts  associatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  comnaarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  baap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activHiat  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Nawt, 
tha  national  monthly  businass  nawv 
papar  davotad  to  thosa  closaly  r^ 
iatad  intarasts  of  "Down  Undar." 


IS  Hoallfea  St^  Sydaay  Antrall* 


writing  or  production  with  tht  n 
tremendous  new  reading  poteo- 1| 
tial  which  television  hat  Ij 
brought  into  the  sports  pages~ 
mostly  women  and  youngsters. 

“Television  has  invaded  al¬ 
most  every  possible  sport,”  be 
said,  “and  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  watching  these 
events  on  television  have  never 
looked  at  a  sports  page.  But 
after  they  watch  a  controversial 
fight  or  close  football  or  base 
ball  game,  it’s  only  natural  for 
them  to  go  looking  in  their 
newspaper  to  see  what  they  cat 
find — to  see  if  sports  writen  ’ 
saw  things  as  they  did.” 

But,  he  warned,  “you’ve  got 
to  be  careful  of  these  new  read¬ 
ers.  They  are  the  toughest  kind 
— an  expert  who  is  anything  but 
an  expert.  You  must  lead  then 
by  the  hand  in  your  writing. 
They’ll  want  to  go  into  tin 
dressing  room  where  TV  cam¬ 
eras  couldn’t  take  them.  If  the 
umpire'  made  a  critical  decision, 
they’ll  want  to  read  what  he 
had  to  say. 

“I’m  almost  a  nut  on  this 
television  matter,”  said  Mr.  El¬ 
liot.  “I  have  answered  too  many 
telephones  at  midnight  relative 
to  a  fight  just  ended.  I’ll  print 
almost  anything  I  can  get  on 
our  sports  page  about  a  contest 
that’s  been  on  television  in  Mi¬ 
ami.  I’m  certain  every  line  of  ^ 
it  will  be  read.” 

Suggestions  for  Editors 

He  had  these  suggestions  for 
the  editors  to  improve  their 
sports  pages:  “Read  them  daily 
Make  the  sports  department 
part  of  the  newspaper  family. 
Insist  on  your  sports  pensonnel 
working  for  the  paper  and  not 
for  promoters  and  magazine> 
On  the  bigger  papers,  don’t  try 
to  combine  the  sports  columnist 
with  the  sports  administrative 
job.  Very  few  men  can  handle 
both.  One  or  the  other  suffers, 
and  it  will  always  be  the  maiti 
administrative  job  —  not  the 
column.” 

Don  Maxwell  of  the  Chieagt 
Tribune  expressed  an  opinion 
that  “most  sports  pages  suffer  ^ 
from  routine  writing,”  and 
asked  for  more  color  and  imag¬ 
ination  in  sports  reporting. 
“This  can  go  too  far,  however,” 
he  pointed  out.  “I  knew  one 
writer  who  could  never  tdl 
about  a  baseball  game  except 
in  golf  terms,  or  golf  except  in 
baseball  terms.” 

Mr.  Maxwell  suggested  that 
perhaps  sports  writers  ought  to 
be  changed  to  other  position.- 
every  few  years  “because  tb« 
fresh  viewpoint  has  more  merit 
than  keeping  veterans  on  tlv 
job.” 


Milton  Caniff,  creator  of 


THE  A.N.P.A.  OWL 

Has  Gone  Back  to  Roost  Until 

ii' 

I  Next  A.N.P.A.  Convention  Time  , 

I 

We  are  Truly  Happy  that  the 
Owl  along  with  Editor  &  Pub- 
[:  Usher's  Classified  Ads  were  so 

helpful  to  Newspaper  Publish- 

I  ers.  Our  Readers  and  Our  Adver- 

I  tisers, 

|{  THE  A.N.P.A.  OWL  has  proved  its 
li|  worth  in  Service  and  Standards  of 
l|'  other  E&P  Publications  and  will  be 
'i;  Another  Editor  &  Publisher  Annual 
llj  Service. 
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In  any  consideration  of  bottled  soft 
drinks  by  the  press  in  matters  relating  to  their 
sale  and  use  by  the  American  consumer,  they 
should  definitely  be  considered  as  grocery 
food  items,  a  classification  to  which  they  are 
entitled  along  with  the  many  other  foods  with 
which  they  compete  for  consumer  favor. 


Soft  drinks  have  definite  physiological  and  dietary  values. 
The  public  consumes  them  as  wholesome  refreshment  and 
to  satisfy  thirst.  In  their  preparation  and  bottling  they  con¬ 
form  to  the  strict  regulations  of  both  Federal  and  State  laws 
relating  to  foods  and  the  public  health  —  and  they  are  food 
products  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Bottled  soft  drinks  are  made  in  a  number  of  widely 
appealing  flavors  which,  together  with  their  sparkling  car- 
bonation,  aid  them  in  stimulating  appetite.  They  help  speed 
up  digestion.  They  are  ‘Tast  energy”  food  items. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever¬ 
ages  is  a  non-profit  association  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  urith  members 
in  every  State.  Its  purposes  ...to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  methods  through 
education  and  research,  and  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


atlotMl  Association  V  of  fl**  Soft  Drink  Industry 

American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 


ASNE — School  Desegregation 


Desegregation  Gives 
Press  Big  Subject 


Dese^e'gation  of  schools  in  one 
of  the  big,  important  stories  of 
our  time  .  .  .  but  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  minimum  coverage, 
thinks  C.  A.  McKnight  of  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Sei-vice. 

He  told  editors  attending  a 
panel  on  ^‘How  is  the  Nation’s 
Press  Reporting  Desegregation 
of  Schools”  at  a  Friday  morning 
ASNE  session  that  coverage  is 
often  distorted  and  unbalanced. 

“Editorial  comment,  while 
trying  to  argue  convictions 
calmly  and  honestly,  has  re¬ 
flected  pre-established  and  over¬ 
simplified  opinions  more  than 
current  fact,”  he  declared. 

The  desegregation  story  is 
“bigger  and  more  important 
than  its  newspaper  treatment 
would  indicate,”  Mr.  McKnight 
asserted.  “Too  few  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said,  “have  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  race 
question  as  it  affected  our  re¬ 
gional,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  existence. 

South’s  Dilemma 

“The  South,”  he  said,  “faces 
a  dilemma  of  major  propor¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  not  only  the 
South’s  problem.  The  pattern 
of  segregated  housing,  segre¬ 
gated  employment,  segregated 
schools  and  the  tensions  there¬ 
from — even  where  there  are 
state  and  local  laws  which  pur¬ 
port  to  outlaw  segregation — are 
increasingly  being  duplicated  in 
major  industrial  cities  in  the 
non-South. 

“In  a  decade  or  two,”  he 
thought,  “desegregation  will  be¬ 
come  almost  as  much  a  national 
dilemma  as  it  has  been  a  re¬ 
gional  dilemma.  Newspapers 
have  been  reluctant  to  assign 


because  of . . . 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 
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272,283  Daily,  276,265  Sunday 
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inexperienced  men  to  so  delicate 
and  complex  and  explosive  a 
story.  Editors,  particularly  in 
the  South,  have  feared  adverse 
reader  reaction  from  printing 
stories  and  editorials  on  this 
topic. 

“Their  fears  are  unjustified,” 
he  insisted.  “There  is  over¬ 
whelming  and  uncontradicted 
testimony  that  objectivity  can 
be  obtained  in  even  so  emotion- 
ridden  a  story  as  this,  and  that 
there  is  very  high  reader  inter¬ 
est.” 

He  indicated  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  wire  service  coverage  of 
desegregation  adequate,  and 
complained  that  “while  more 
often  than  not  desegregation  is 
being  accomplished  quietly  and 
without  incident,  the  total  press 
impression  conveyed  is  exactly 
the  opposite.  The  press,”  he 
said,  “has  emphasized  the  news 
of  occasional  turmoil  while 
largely  ignoring  those  situa¬ 
tions,  where  desegregation  is 
proceeding  smoothly. 

Offers  Rich  Field 

“The  story  of  desegregation,” 
said  Mr.  McKnight,  “offers  a 
field  for  original  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporting  for  months  and 
years  ahead.  If  this  great  dilem¬ 
ma  of  our  democracy  is  to  be 
resolved  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  our  newspapers  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  better 
job  than  they  have  done  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  people  the  facts.” 

The  speaker  was  presented  by 
Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  South¬ 
ern  Education  Reporting  Serv¬ 
ice,  who  pointed  out  the  service 
has  no  axe  to  grind  but  is  a 
purely  factual,  non-partisan  and 
objective  ageticy.  Its  publica¬ 
tion,  Southern  School  News, 
is  neither  pro-segregation  nor 
anti-segregation,  he  said.  It  has 
a  circulation  of  30,000. 

An  assertion  that  if  desegre¬ 
gation  of  schools  is  forced  in 
the  South  “red  blood  will  flow 
on  the  white  steps  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  building,”  and 
a  question  as  to  why  there  are 
no  Negro  members  of  ASNE, 
enlivened  the  discussion  that 
followed  Mr.  McKnight’s  ad¬ 
dress. 

Editor  who  predicted  gory 
consequences  if  the  Supreme 
Court  edict  is  enforced  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  Frederick  Sullens 


BY  THEIR  BADGES  you  will  know  them:  Left  to  right — Dr.  Harold  J.  ^ 
Cross  of  Skowhegan,  Maine,  the  ASNE's  counsel  on  the  people's  right  ^ 
to  know;  William  Block,  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  and  EugiiM 
F.  Williams  of  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

of  the  Jackson  Daily  News,  our  readers  we  meet  the  needs 
Said  he,  in  a  statement  from  the  of  our  publishers.” 
floor:  “Mississippi  will  not  ac-  Mr.  Stevens  agreed  that  one 
cept  the  court’s  decision.  It  will  of  the  problems  for  the  “home 
fight  the  entry  of  Negro  chil-  grounds”  vnll  continue  to  be  the 
dren  into  white  schools  to  the  troublesome  question:  “Where 
finish.  If  Negro  and  white  chil-  would  be  put  all  the  news,  if 
dren  attend  school  together,  the  we  had  it?” 
next  step  will  be  Negroes  mar¬ 
rying  whites.  4  News  Attributes 

“There  has  been  too  much  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  Riehr 
mongrelization  of  this  country  mond  (Wa.)  News  Leader,  fomi 
already.”  humor  but  not  substance  in  the 

Negroes  in  ASNE?  new.sroom  observation  that 

Question  of  why  no  Negro  “news  is  what  the  city  editor 
editors  are  members  of  ASNE  says  it  is.”  But  whatever  news 
was  raised  from  the  floor  by  jg^  hg  submitted,  it  must  have 
A.  M.  Piper,  Cedar  Rapids  four  attributes:  Simplicity, 
(Iowa)  Gazette.  He  hadn’t  seen  Clarity,  Accuracy,  and  Com- 
any  Negroes  at  the  convention,  pieteness.  He  described  the  re-  ^  . 
Mr.  Piper  observed,  and  he  suits  of  numerous  surveys  to 
“wondered  if  we  might  not  fegf  published  stories  against 
make  a  beginning  right  here  in  these  measures,  including  illus- 
solving  the  desegregation  prob-  trations  of  failure.  A  typical 

one  was:  A  newspaper  identi- 
President  James  S.  Pope  an-  fied  a  certain  railroad  as  “the 
swered  Mr.  Piper  by  explaining  second  largest  in  the  country.” 
that  most  Negro  newspapers  are  But  it  failed  to  tell  the  reader 
weeklies,  hence  their  editors  do  which  road  is  the  largest! 
not  qualify  for  membership.  For  himself  and  his  paper. 
There  are  only  a  few  who  would  the  Richmond  managing  editor 
be  eligible,  he  said.  rejected  the  “incisive”  and 

Introducing  panel  discussion  “penetrating”  styles  of  writing 
on  “How  Must  We  Change  to  as  unimportant,  compared  to 
Progress?”  William  P.  Steven,  the  simple  technic  of  “answer- 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  all  the  main  questions  in 

Tribune,  posed  problems  of  mind  of  a  reader.” 
news  starvation  —  the'  caus-  Hamilton  pulled  no 

es  and  the  cures.  punches  in  his  observations  on 

The  unpaid  space,  or  news  editorial  pages,  scoring  such  di- 
hole,  is  not  big  enough  to  re-  as:  “Editorial  writers 

ceive  all  of  the  copy  that  would  e^ten  dismay,  rather  than  in-  > 
be  required  for  coverage  of  the  readers.”  He  accusM 

major  happenings  of  the  day,  ®ditorial  writers,  in  the  overall, 
and  is  too '  important  to  permit  wearing  a  uniform  of  poly- 
wastapre.  Mr.  Stevens  said  by  syllabic  gobbleygook  and  of  at- 
way  of  lending  into  suggested  tiring  their  pages  in  sackcloth 
reliefs:  greater  selectivity,  and  ashes.  But  he  professed  to 
“get  the  space.”  Evidently  ac-  ®®®  I^OP®  ahead,  in  the  shape  of 
cepting  the  latter  part  of  his  pictures  beginning  to  appear 
suggestion  as  not  without  its  editorial  pages  and  brighter 
practical  drawbacks,  he  offered:  written  expression.  Goirig  to  his 
“If  an  editor  has  to  argue  the  assigned  topic,  “Readin  an 
publisher  into  more  news  space,  Writin’  ”,  he  tabbed  as  the  car- 
the  publisher  needs  new  editors,  dinal  reportorial  sin:  Super- 
As  editors  we  must  be  idealists,  ficial  writing,  resulting  from 
And  by  meeting  the  needs  of  (Continued  on  page  114)  ^ 
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How  the  Swiss  Watch  keeps 

more  Americans  on  time 


If  you  could  look  behind  the  face  of  a 
Swiss  watch,  you’d  see  it  is  really  doing 
double  duty. 

For,  besides  keeping  good  time,  those 
fine  Swiss  jeweled-lever  watches  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  very  wages  that  many 
.American  workers  earn! 

It’s  easy  to  see  why. 

A  billion  and  a  half  dollars’  worth  of 
g<H)ds  made  in  America  by  Americans 
have  been  Imught  by  Switzerland  in  the 
last  nine  years.  And  always  for  cash! 

.Switzerland  has  been  able  to  make 
these  cash  ]>urchases,  because  she  has 
made  goods  to  sell  abroad,  ])articularly 
to  America.  And  almost  50%  of  those 
goods  bought  by  America  have  been 
Swiss  watches  and  movements. 

That’s  why  every  Swiss  watch  sold  in 
the  United  States  does  have  a  definite 
influence  on  the  total  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  on  the  payroll. 

Not  only  have  these  cash-on-the-line 
transactions  between  Switzerland  and 


the  United  States  been  a  spur  to  all 
types  of  American  business,  they’ve 
given  America  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  worth  five  hundred  million  doilarsi 

Even  more  directly,  this  two-way  busi¬ 
ness  between  Switzerland  and  the  U nited 
States  has  stimulated  the  jewelry  indus¬ 
try  in  both  nations. 

150,000  people  are  now  employed  in 
America’s  jewelry  trade;  a  large  part  of 
their  retail  sales  and  service  is  in  Swiss 
jeweled-lever  watches.  Abroad,  this  has 
kept  55,000  .Swiss  on  the  job. 

But  look  what  is  happening  to  this 
business  arrangement  today. 

The  first  move  toward  a  damaging 
trade  lockout  has  been  made.  The 
United  States  recently  raised  the  tariff 
on  Swiss  watches  and  watch  movements 
by  50%  and  imposed  other  serious  trade 
restrictions— with  more  being  proposed. 

Thus,  the  one  product  that  accounts 
for  about  half  of  Switzerland’s  ability  to 
pay  cash  to  the  United  States  may  never 


leave  home!  If  that  happens,  there 
won’t  be  nearly  as  much  cash  to  buy  the 
products  made  by  American  laborl 

I  he  whole  structure  that’s  been  built 
up  for  s<»  long— the  gwxl  will  and  g<»od 
business  that  have  characterized  .Swiss- 
American  economic  relations  —  could 
suffer  incakulably! 

Let’s  hope  it  isn’t  Uk)  late  to  change 
the  direction  in  which  these  adverse- 
trade  policies  are  moving— so  we  can 
again  arrive  at  the  mutually  prosperous 
trade  carried  on  by  both  our  dem(»cra- 
cies.  Because  we’re  sure  you  hope,  uk), 
that  fine  Swiss  watches  continue  to  keep 
Americans  on  time  .  .  .  and  on  jobs. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 

during  the  lOlth  anniversary  of 
TheTreatyof  Friendship  and  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerlatid 
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Schools 
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combinations  of  ignorance,  lazi¬ 
ness,  inability  to  get  to  sources, 
and  publicity  agents. 

TV  Challenge 

As  the  movies  found  that 
the  answer  to  television’s  chal¬ 
lenge  was  producing  better 
movies,  the  newspapers  must 
reply  with  a  better  product,  the 
speaker  said.  But  he  saw  no 
cause  for  an  attitude  of  re¬ 
signation  over  the  growth  of 
television,  pointing  out  that 
there  is  convincing  proof  TV 
stimulates  the  growth  of  news¬ 
papers.  Thrown  in  for  such  sig¬ 
nificance  as  the  editors  might 
wish  to  attach,  was  the  poll  dis¬ 
closure  that  Richmond  places 
boxing  as  third  most  favored 
sport  —  and  there  are  no  “live” 
boxing  exhibitions  in  the  city; 
it  is  seen  only  on  TV.  Another 
reported  result  of  the  survey: 
newspaper  readers  spend  only 
eight  fewer  minutes  with  their 
daily  paper  than  they  did  in 
pre-television  days,  and  still 
average  more  than  one  hour  of 
newspaper  daily  reading  time. 

Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  assigpied  the 
topic  “Reportorial  String  Sav¬ 
ers,”  lost  no  time  explaining, 
with  an  illustration;  “A  woman 
telephoned  me  to  complain 
about  a  police  court  story 
telling  of  her  arrest  for  failure 
to  give  her  tenants  sufficient 
heat.  She  agreed  the  story  was 
accurate;  she  complained  that 
her  age,  61,  was  publicized. 
Now,  we  want  reporters  to 
gather  all  available  facts  but 
we  expect  them  to  use  editorial 
discretion  and  selection.  The 
fact  that  the  woman  is  61  years 
old  was  right  there  on  the  re¬ 
cord,  so  the  reporter  just  took 
it.  He  views  facts  like  some 
people  look  upon  pieces  of 
string.  He’s  an  editorial  string 
saver.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  seconded  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  disdain  for  descrip¬ 
tive  titles  to  classify  writing 
styles.  He  reminded  that  “inter¬ 
pretation  or  any  other  kind  of 
editorial  embroidery  cannot 
make  up  for  a  missing  fact.” 
Related,  for  comparison,  were 
two  handlings  of  the  British 
Coronation.  One,  a  press  associ¬ 
ation  dispatch,  described  the 
central  rite  as  “placed  a  five 
and  one-half  pound  crown  on 
the  24-year  old  “Queen’s  head.” 
The  other,  by  Rebecca  West, 
chronicled  that  “they  placed  the 
heavy  crown  on  her  young 
head.” 

The  editor  offered  this  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  two: 


TWO  HEADS,  ETC.,  as  an  old  saying  goos,  appears  to  be  an  obvious  caption  approach  to  this  ASNE  group¬ 
ing:  Left  to  right — William  J.  Foote  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Henry  A.  Dennis  of  Henderson  (N.C.) 
Dispatch,  and  Ernest  B.  Hunter  of  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 


“They”  were  all  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  not  a 
lone  member  of  the  hierarchy; 
the  five  and  one-half  pound 
crown  stops  the  imagination  at 
that  very  weight,  whereas  the 
“heavy  crown”  permits  the 
reader  to  visualize;  “the  24-year 
old  Queen  records  an  item  of 
chronology,  but  the  “young 
Queen”  captured  the  sentiments 
of  the  occasion. 

“Take  the  lead  out  of  the 
facts  and  you  give  wings  to 
meanings,”  Mr.  Lindstrom  ur¬ 
ged.  “You  have  to  know  what 
a  man  means,  not  alone  what 
he  says.” 

Need  For  Color 

Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  gave  an  em¬ 
phatic  and  paragraphed  yes 
answer  to  his  topic’s  query :  “Do 
V.'e  Really  Need  Color.”  He 
tossed  off  the  objection  that 
color  has  the  appearance  of  arti¬ 
ficiality  by  reminding  that 
black-and-white  actually  is  an 
artificial  reflection  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  subject.  Slower  processing 
was  accepted  as  a  present  prob¬ 
lem,  but  one  which  may  be  over¬ 
come  before  too  long;  and  the 
objection  of  cost  was  met  with 
acceptance  of  its  validity  only 
in  grouping  with  all  other  pro¬ 
duction  improvements  —  all  of 
them  adding  to  costs. 

Leading  advertisers  know’, 
because  their  surveys  prove  it 
to  them,  that  use  of  color  pays 
“even  if  editors  do  not  know 
this,”  Mr.  Lomoe  said.  He  des¬ 
cribed  its  many  uses,  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  stories 
concerned  with  travel,  fashions, 
foods,  gardening,  among  other 
presentations  in  which  color  is 
of  the  essence. 


AS.NE — Freedom  of  Information 


Only  War  Censorship, 


Byron  Price 

The  cold  war  will  bring  no 
hot  censorship. 

That  was  the  assurance  By¬ 
ron  Price,  consultant  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Mobilization,  of¬ 
fered  editors  attending  a  sec¬ 
ond-day  ASNE  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  discussion.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Price  put  it,  “The  preparedness 
efforts  is  producing  nothing  in 
the  present  character  of  the 
government’s  plans  w’hich  need 
disturb  the  press  or  broadcast¬ 
ers.” 

Measures  under  consideration 
by  the  ODM  “relate  wholly  to 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  in 
case  of  actual  ho.stilities,”  Mr. 
Price  told  the  editors.  “Insofar 
as  these  measures  have  to  do 
with  censorship  they  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  government’s 
efforts  to  be  as  well-prepared 
as  possible  against  an  eventu¬ 
ality  which  we  hope  will  not 
develop.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  w’ith  peacetime.” 

Advisory  Statu.s 

In  due  course,  said  Mr.  Price, 
when  discussions  inside  the  gov¬ 
ernment  have  produced  details 
sufficiently  concrete,  it  is  the 
intention  to  discuss  their  fair¬ 
ness  and  workability  with  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  press  and 
broadcasting  and  to  bring  them 
fully  into  an  advisory  position. 

“These  preparations,”  he 
said,  “are  going  forward  in  a 


Assures 

thoughtful  and  judicious  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

Comments  indicated  the  edi¬ 
tors  seemed  to  find  less  com¬ 
fort,  in  an  assertion  by  R.  Karl 
Honaman,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Strategic  Information, 
that  “even  fringe  information” 
in  the  press  concerning  stra¬ 
tegic  matters  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  those  who  generate  in¬ 
formation  and  those  who  dis¬ 
seminate  it  must  w’ork  more 
closely  together. 

“We  have  ony  one  concern, 
which  is  to  see  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  practical  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  our  country  from  dangers 
that  arise  from  informing  an 
enemy  about  our  strategic  de¬ 
velopment,”  he  said.  “To  me, 
any  means  that  are  practical 
must  be  means  that  reasonable 
people  can  handle  in  a  cooper¬ 
ative  approach.” 

Incompatible  Terms 

Censorship  is  no  part  of  his 
thinking,  Mr.  Honaman  told  the 
group,  “but  in  passing  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  much- 
used  term  ‘voluntary  censor¬ 
ship’  that  has  been  applied  to 
our  office.  I  am  .sure  that  the 
masters  of  the  use  of  words 
would  recognize  that  the  words 
voluntary  and  censorship  when 
used  together  are  incompatible. 

{Continued  on  page  116)  j 
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Because  you’re  sportsmen  and  conservationists  you 
want  trees  and  wild  life  to  get  the  right  break.  These 
candids  should  make  your  conservationist  blood  boil. 
Look  at  these  superb  commercial  timber  stands  going 
to  waste  only  because  a  mistaken  notion  of  conserva¬ 
tion  allows  them  to  reach  maturity,  die,  topple  over 
and  rot! 

Such  neglected  commercial  forests  choke  over 
400,000  acres  on  Olympic  Peninsula  alone.  Scarcely 
wild  life  sanctuaries  and  practically  impenetrable 
even  by  hardy  outdoor  men,  these  are  not  rain  forests 
to  be  left  untouched  in  primeval  state. 

Neither  do  these  stands  reflect  conservation  by 
L'.S.  Forest  Service  or  the  U.S.  Park  Service  defini¬ 
tion  of  “wise  use  of  natural  resources.”  This  is 
needless  waste  preventing  you  and  all  wilderness 
lovers  from  sensibly  using  these  timberlands. 

Fortunately,  private  tree  farmers  like  Rayonler, 

RyVYONIER 

INCOIPORATID 
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practicing  progressive  conservation  with  intensive 
land  management,  ably  support  the  twin  crops  of 
timber  and  wild  life  under  best  possible  conditions. 

Rayonier  believes  you  want  full  facts  about  misuses 
of  natural  resources.  Why  not  write  or  call  Dan 
.McGillicuddy,  Jr.,  at  our  New  York  offices  (ML'rray 
Hill  7-7880)?  He’ll  give  you  all  facts,  help  you  get 
the  story  your  readers  should  have. 

•  •  • 

risit  us  on  Sunday,  May  8,  1955  at  Yulee,  Florida 
zvhen  vie  dedicate  a  tiirge  pine  nursery  .  .  .  or  at  Stevens 
Creek,  4  miles  north  of  Ilumptulips,  ff’ashington  on 
Route  101,  where  we're  opening  a  public  recreation 
area.  Both  developments  point  up  the  "wise  use” 
principle  of  modern  conservation. 

You'll  have  opportunity  to  see  how  enlightened,  dy¬ 
namic  conservation  improves  natural  resources,  assures 
trees  in  perpetuity,  and  provides  for  sounder  economy 
and  more  abundant  wild  life. 

Executive  and  General  Sales  Offices: 

161  East  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Outdoor  writers. . . 
Trees  and  wild  life 


deserve 
a  better  break 
than  this! 


Censorship 

{Continued  from  page  114) 


The  word  censorship  in  itself 
denotes  regulation  imposed  ex¬ 
ternally,  This  kind  of  regulation 
is  not  voluntary. 

“Our  country,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  military  defense 
and  for  its  economic  growth 
needs  free  inter-change  of 
ideas.  In  fact,  our  way  of  life, 
our  spirit  of  keen  competition 
and  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  our  people  are  reas¬ 
ons  why  America  is  so  strong. 
We  can’t  keep  ahead  just  by 
keeping  secret  what  we  know. 
Any  attempt  to  block  off  the 
flow  of  all  ideas  which  would 
help  a  hostile  power  would  do 
us  more  harm  than  good. 

“On  the  other  hand  we  are 
in  a  cold  war  with  an  extremely 
persistent  enemy  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  bringing  information  to 
our  own  people  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  telling  the  world. 

“Editors  need  to  have  at 
hand  for  their  background  more 
information  than  they  publish. 
All  their  lives  they  have  dealt 
with  this  type  of  situation 
where  the  public  interest  is 
heavily  involved.  Such  self-im¬ 
posed  restraint  has  never  been 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press  and  it  certainly  is 
not  since  the  editor  sets  the 
restraint  and  can  remove  it 
when  he  thinks  proper. 

“I  should  like  to  reiterate,” 
said  Mr.  Honaman,  “that  gov, 
ernment  people  are  aware  that 
editors  cannot  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  alone  and  they  are  earnest¬ 
ly  working  toward  doing  their 
share  in  protecting  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  strategic.” 

An  Important  Need 

Dr,  Malcolm  C,  Henderson, 
nuclear  physicist  and  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Catholic 
University,  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Honaman.  “I  believe,”  he  said, 
“in  a  strict  application  of  the 
need-to-know  principle.  There 
are  few  things  so  infuriating 
as  to  be  told,  ‘You  have  no  need 
to  know.’  I  feel  there  is  a  very 
real  and  continuing  need-to- 
know  on  the  part  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  public;  a  need  that  goes 
much  deeper  and  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  with  its  constantly 
increasing  restiveness  seems 
willing  to  grant.” 

Since  the  change  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  Dr.  Henderson 
thought,  “developments,  with 
one  exception,  seem  to  be  head¬ 
ing  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
exception  to  this  wrong-headed¬ 
ness  is  Executive  Order  10-501, 
a  document  that  severely  limits 


authority  to  classify,  eliminates 
one  classification,  and  provides 
for  continuous  review  of  clas¬ 
sified  information.” 

“Trouble  with  10-501  from  the 
government  standpoint,”  he 
said,  is  “it  is  too  clear-cut  and 
definite.” 

The  administration  is  playing 
an  illogical  game  about  things 
“that  can’t  be  secret  because 
they  are  out  in  the  open,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  who  carry  a  cam¬ 
era,”  charged  Dr.  Henderson. 
“Some  or  all  of  them  are  to 
be  set  apart  in  a  new  category 
called  strategic  information, 
and  the  press  is  to  be  educated 
to  recognize  them  and  be  self- 
denying  about  publishing  them.” 
The  thinking  behind  this  action, 
he  suggested,  seems  to  be,  “If 
only  the  American  press  can 
be  persuaded  to  stop  talking 
about  these  things,  nobody 
would  know  they  are  there,  the 
enemy  would  not  have  the 
sense  to  look,  and  besides  they 
never  believe  anything  until 
they  read  it  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“So  seems  to  run  the  think¬ 
ing  behind  their  actions.  I  hope 
you  find  this  as  unconvincing 
as  I  do.” 

Blind  Faith  in  Secrecy 

Dr.  Henderson  pointed  to  “a 
blind  faith  in  this  country  that 
somehow  more  and  more  se¬ 
crecy  will  save  us.  I  want  to 
urge  most  emphatically,”  he 
said,  “that  the  criterion  should 
always  be:  Does  releasing  an 
item  help  the  enemy  more  than 
it  helps  us?  If,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  expert  who  knows  the 
whole  picture  it  does  so,  then 
it  should  be  kept  classified  at 
an  appropriate  level. 

“If  it  does  not,  then  it  should 
be  unclassified  and  available  for 
publication.” 

Earlier,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  who  presided 
over  the  panel,  told  the  editors, 
“To  men  who  are  burdened  with 
the  awful  responsibility  of  as¬ 
suring  the  survival  of  the  na¬ 
tion  all  other  considerations 
seem  secondary  and  subsidiary. 
We  are  interested,  however,  not 
only  in  having  the  nation  sur¬ 
vive,  but  in  having  it  survive 
with  its  freedom  and  liberty 
intact. 

“Our  anxieties  in  this  re¬ 
gard,”  he  said,  “must  seem  to 
some  people  preoccupied  with 
the  nation’s  safety  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  and  ill-founded.  But,” 
he  declared,  “if  we  fear  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  information  au¬ 
thority  over  agencies  having  to 
do  with  nearly  three-fourths  of 
our  expenditures  and  three- 


AS  I  WAS  SAYING — Richard  F.  Pourada,  left,  of  San  Diego  (Calif.)  h 
Union,  and  Edward  T.  Stone,  right,  of  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  provide  an  ASNE  interlude  audience  for  Julius  Gius  of 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 


fourths  of  all  government  per¬ 
sonnel,  it  is  only  because  we 
have  had  experience  in  our  life¬ 
time  with  such  centralization.” 

“We  are  equally  mistrustful,” 
said  Mr.  Wiggins,  “of  a  policy 
which  limits  officials  of  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  government  to  the  re¬ 
lease  only  of  information  which 
constitutes  ‘a  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  department.’  Every 
arbitrary  government  in  recent 


history  has  proclaimed  its  in¬ 
tention  to  permit  publication  of 
all  information  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  regarded  as  construct¬ 
ive.” 

“The  citizens  of  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  said,  “are  capable 
of  judging  for  themselves 
whether  the  information  which 
they  are  entitled  to  obtain  from 
the  officers  who  are  their  ser¬ 
vants  is  or  is  not  a  constructive 
contribution.” 


ASNE — Government  Secrecy 

Some  Disagreement 
On  Secret  Business 


Editor  members  found  dis¬ 
agreement  among  themselves  on 
the  extent  to  which  freedom 
should  be'  permitted  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings.  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  cited 
facts  and  figures  to  show  that 
a  growing  secrecy  “enshrouds 
the  federal  government”  and  as¬ 
serted  that  “this  secrecy  is 
spreading  to  the  lower  levels  of 
American  government.”  Said  he, 
during  an  ASNE  panel: 

“We  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  are  dee'ply  obligated, 
under  the  precepts  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  fight  with  all  our 
might  for  the  absolute  principle 
of  freedom  of  information;  for 
it  is  only  through  upholding 
that  absolute  principle,  in  the 
face  of  human  frailties,  that  a 
free  people  can  be  guaranteed 
the  maximum  of  information  of 
government,  so  necessary  to  re¬ 
tention  of  freedom. 

“It  is  with  great  sadness,”  he 
said,  “that  I  tell  you,  after  a 
number  of  years  struggling  with 
this  national  problem,  that 
many  other  people,  including 
some  within  our  profession, 
think  that  a  little  secret  govern¬ 
ment  is  all  right. 


“Yet  we  can  no  more  have  a 
little  secret  government,”  he  in¬ 
sisted,  “than  we  can  have  a 
little  freedom,  a  little  justice,  a 
little  morality.  Our  congress¬ 
men  may  think  a  little  secret 
government  in  their  committees 
is  all  right,  yet  this  precedent 
has  so  spread  in  Washington  to¬ 
day  that  we  have  developed  a 
new  philosophy  of  government 
In  most  of  our  2000  federal  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies  and  bureaus, 
government  largely  is  conducted 
behind  the  locked  doors  of  the 
secret  executive  session.  Legi¬ 
timate  facts  and  records  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are'  withheld,  and  the 
people  are  spoon-fed  informa¬ 
tion  only  in  the  form  of  hand¬ 
out  releases  from  government 
press  agents. 

“These,”  he  said,  “are  propa¬ 
ganda  carefully  devised  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  prolong  the  political 
life  and  interests  of  the  office 
holder.  More  and  more  our  pub¬ 
lic  servants,  once  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed,  assume  that  the  peo¬ 
ple's  business  is  their  private 
domain  and  that  any  critical 
voice  raised  against  this  philos¬ 
ophy  is  that  of  a  deadly  enemy." 

William  R.  Mathews,  Arizona 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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he’s  working  overtime  this  year  in  New  England 


And  New  England  bankers  love  it!  Per  capita  savings 
ran  $545  ahead  of  the  nation’s  average  last  year  .  .  . 
savings  banks  latched  onto  a  thumping  20%,  com¬ 
mercials  5.4%,  of  the  U.S.  totals  .  .  ,  and  both  are 
stretching  their  leads.  But  depositors  aren’t  salting 
it  all  away  as  .  .  . 

Business  booms  round  the  clock  in  New  England! 
The  Jet- Atomic  Age  has  moved  in  with  a  bang  to 
provide  millions  in  new  plant  building,  more  jobs, 
and  earnings.  Construction  awards  hung  up  a  record 
$1.4-billion  in  ’54,  and  they’re  still  climbing.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  are  running  4%  above  the  U.S. 
average,  passenger  car  registrations,  6%  higher. 

A  $161-million,  43-miil  textile  merger  was  just  con¬ 
summated  to  put  new  life  in  NE’s  most  basic  industry. 
Ski  resorts  were  packed  to  capacity  all  winter, 
summer  vacation  prospects  were  never  better.  Rubber, 
lumber  products,  chemicals  .  .  .  metals,  precision  in¬ 
struments,  sea  food  .  .  .  they’re  all  gaining!  Business¬ 
men  and  industrialists  are  pouring  millions  into 
modernization  .  .  .  they’re  keeping  operations  efficient 
.  .  .  and  they’re  selling  their  heads  off! 

Money,  money,  money!  It  circulates  fast  up  here  in 
New  England  .  .  .  they’re  making  more,  saving  more, 
and  spending  more  per  capita  than  any  other  region  in 
the  country.  So  what  do  you  say?  They’ve  got  the 
buying  power  if  you’ve  got  the  product.  If  you  aren’t 
putting  in  overtime  filling  orders  in  this  fast-moving 
market,  then  let’s  get  going  .  .  .  with  a  solid  schedule 
in  these  New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders; 

PAINE— Bufor  Daily  News  (M).  (E).  Walthaai  News  Trikunt  (E).  Wor-  CONNECTICUT 

VERMONT — Barra  TiaMS  (E).  Bcimina-  eestcr  Telcirae  and  Eetnint  Gaittta  Bridiaport  Poi 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlinfton  Free  Press  (MAE).  Worcester  Sunday  Teleiram  (S).  Teleiram  (Ml 

(M).  Rutland  Herald  <M>.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  New 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE),  Patriot  (E).  Manchester  Union  Luder  Courant  (M), 

Boston  Globe  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  A  and  New  Haaipshire  Sunday  News  (M,  Hartford  Tiaw 

Tiees  (E),  Fall  Rim  Herald  News  (E>.  EAS).  Journal  (MAE) 

Fitchburp  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  RHODE  ISUND— West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  I 

(E).  HamhitI  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  TiaMS  (E).  Providence  Bulletin  and  I 

Eaile-Trihune  (MAE).  Lynn  Iteai  (E).  Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M).  Repister  (E), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (MA 

Berkshire  ^le  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (MAS). 


Secrecy 


of  begging  for  some  law  to  pre¬ 
sent  what  it  wants  on  a  plat¬ 
ter.” 

(Continued  from  page  116)  F.  Edward  Herbert,  congress- 
“  7,  Z  Z-  !  ,  man  from  Louisiana  and  moder- 

IJady  Star,  disagi-eed.  “Legisla-  the  legislative  panel, 

tures  and  our  congress  are  en-  out  that  “Our  tradition 

titled  to  a  vai-ymg  amount  of  Congress  is  for  open  hear- 
priyacy  in  the  work  done  by  j  „  objective  of  any  inquiry 
their  committees,”  he  said.  “If  Congress,  he  said,  “must 

committees  are  to  function  m  a  the  improvement  of  the  leg¬ 
way  that  win  command  respect  .^cess  or  the  need  for 

for  deinocratic  government,  they  legislative  action,  corrective  or 
rnust  be  able  to  do  much  of  othei-wise.  That  purpose  can 
their  work  Pnyate.  unly  be  served  when  the  weight 

“To  insist  that  the  press  and  public  opinion  fortifies  the 
the  public  have  a  right  to  sit  in  ^f  the  legislative  body, 

on  all  such  meetings,  he  be-  ^pon  the  public  and  to  the 

leved  Ignores  the  give  and  legislature  must 

take,  the  compromises  that  must  for  support. 

be  made,  and  the  massive  .<1  believe,”  he  said,  “we  must 

amount  of  detail  work  that  ,  _ 

,  xbe  sparing,  judicious,  and  con- 
must  done.  Members  have  to  in  ^he  application  of 

be  able  to  think  aloud  without  uf  secrecy.  There  are, 

the  fear  that  some  speculative  however,  certain  practices  which 
question  might  make  them  look  condemned.  I  do  not 

ludicrous  to  the  Pubjic  contribution  to 

“On  the  other  hand,  he  sug-  ^  ^  ^ 

gested  “deinagopes  of  which  Congress  into  a  stage 

every  legislative  body  has  a  sur-  f^rmance  with  the  actors 
plus  would  thrive  on  seeing 

fl  .  ...  1  1  .  preening  themselves  before  the 

their  sensational  chaijes,  their 

eloquent  pleadings  and  their  ir- 

responsible  chatter  publicized,  information  elicted  at 

The  committee  is  the  one  place  is  for  other  pur- 

where  they  can  be  shut  off.  entertainment. 

“From  what  I  have  ^n  of  ^  ^ 

legislative  work,  democratic  gov-  j  j^i^tive  process  to  have  a 
ernment  will  be  harmed  not  interrupted  during  its 

^ttered,  by  any  requiretoente 

that  all  committee  meetings  be  television  cameras  or  other 
recorded  ”  members  interruptions.” 

Not  An  Absolute  Right  o  av  *  •  i 

Much  as  he'  insists  on  the  Dr.  Salk  Memorial 
right  of  privacy  of  committees,  Chicago 

said  Mr.  Mathews,  “I  insist  The  Chicago  American  has 
with  equal  emphasis  that  it  is  proposed  that  Chicagoans  show 
not  an  absolute  right.  There  are  their  gratitude  to  Dr.  Jonas  E. 
times  when  responsible  parties  Salk,  victor  over  polio  through 
like  the  press  have  the  right  to  his  new  serum.  The  American 
appear  and  ask  questions.  Those  has  asked  its  readers  to  send 
are  the  times  when  a  newspaper  in  their  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  take  the  initiative  in  per-  form  the  Chicago  memorial 
forming  a  public  duty  instead  should  take. 
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ASN'E — Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 

‘Casey’  Jones  Disputes 
Lawyer’s  Contention 

Despite  a  repeatedly  express-  “with  this  right  comes  the  duty 
ed  desire  by  both  critics  of  the  that  it  must  respect  the  con- 
press  and  its  editors  to  “get  to-  stitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
gether  and  cooperate  on  mutual  trial.  With  the  full  right  of  re¬ 
problems,”  some  heavy  punches  porting  comes  the  necessary 
were  thrown  by  representatives  limitation  that  what  is  reported, 
of  both  groups  during  the'  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done, 
ASNE  freedom  of  information  and  when  it  is  released,  it 


discussions. 


should  be'  limited  or  withheld  if 


Address 


Company 


Position 


During  the  session  of  judicial  it  interferes  with  the  trial  and 
proceedings,  moderated  by  Wil-  guaranteed  rights  of  the  par- 
iiam  H.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Wall  ties.” 

Street  Journal,  a  representa-  Mr.  Otterbourg  insisted  that 
tive  of  the  New  York  Bar  pre-  “any  control  of  the  newspaper 
dieted  that  “if  our  great  frbe  industry  by  government  law  or 
press  and  our  great  legal  fra-  fiat  is  abhorrent.”  “But,”  he 
temity  do  not  get  together  on  said,  “if  our  public  can  be  led 
some  kind  of  common  ground,  to  believe  that  the  constitutional 
our  power  to  act  voluntarily  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial  is  be- 
will  be  taken  away  from  us  ing  skillfully  destroyed  by  mod- 
through  some  kind  of  state  em  techniques  and  writings 


licensing  control.” 


which  from  outside  the  court- 


Then  he  went  on  to  say,  “If  room  suggest  to  a  court  and 
any  segme'nt  of  our  press  really  jury  how  a  case  should  be  tried 
believes  that  the  American  peo-  and  decidefd,  based  on  informa- 
ple  will  indefinitely  continue  to  tion  or  misinformation,  real  or 
pennit  our  great  jury  system  to  imaginary,  such  regpilation  may 
be  interfered  with,  contrary  to  take  place.” 
the  constitutional  guarantee'  of  Alexander  F.  Jones  of  the 
a  free  trial,  it  may  wake  up  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  belit- 


some  morning  and  find  it  is 
badly  mistaken.” 

The  speaker  was  Edwin  M. 
Otterbourg,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press,  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association.  Said  Mr. 
Otterbourg,  in  a  free-swinging 
address : 


tied  the  idea,  however,  that  the 
press  can  in  fact  interfere  with 
the  fair  conduct  of  a  trial. 

Fair  Conduct  on  Bench 


rress,  i>ew  xurK  youniy  ..g^ 

Lawyers  Association.  Said  Mr.  ^  newspapers  play  in  it  is 
Otterbourg,  in  a  free-swinging  concerned,  I  will  rert  on  the  in- 
®  contestable  fact  that  there  can- 

“Neither  the  free  press  of  not  be  an  unfair  trial  in  this 
America  nor  any  of  its  repre-  country  unless  there  is  an  in- 
sentatives,  nor  anyone  else  for  competent  judge'  on  the  bench,’ 
that  matter,  has  any  right  to  he  asserted 
interfere  with  the^  administra-  cf 

tion  of  justice  A  fair  trial  justice,  the  lawyers  on  each  side 
means  that  it  shall  ^  decided  3^  ^  ^3^^, 

according  to  the  evidence  pro-  ^ 

duced  in  the  courtreom  and  not  ,  :  ...  rru  . 


.nreriere  w.in  tne  aaminisrra-  ..^3  cf 

tion  of  justice  A  fair  trial  justice,  the  lawyers  on  each  side 
means  that  it  shall  ^  decided  ^^3^  3^  ^  ^3^^, 

according  to  the  evidence  pro-  ^  3j,  31^^^ 

duced  in  the  courtreom  and  not  r  •  .  •  1  rru 

.  XT  a  lair  trial.  They  try  to  intro- 

outside  of  the  courtroom.  No  .  -j  r  ui 

.  j  .  ,  ...  duce  anv  evidence  favorable  to 

judge  or  juror,  because  of  his  *  j  r 

«!  •  1  #  A-  -i-i.  their  own  case  and  unfavorable 

official  function,  may  with  pro-  .  ,  rp.  j  .  .u 

•  .  u  •  i  r  J  -.u  •  to  the  other  s.  They  devote  their 

pnety  be  interfered  with  or  in-  «  -  a 

r  .  main  efforts  to  influencing  the 

,  ^  ,  jury.  Only  the  judge  can  control 

Our  press  has  no  more  right  the  evidence.  There’s  nothing 


to  interfere  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial 
than  it  has  to  interfere  with 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  box.” 

Right  to  .-Vttend 


the  newspapers  can  do  in  any 
way  to  influence  the  judge.  It 
is  the  judge  on  the  bench  that 
represents  fair  jurisprudence. 

“The  newspapers  have  got  to 


Mr.  Otterbourg  said  that  per-  tell  the  public  what  is  going  on, 
sonally  he  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Jones  insisted.  “If  they 
the  press  has  a  right  to  be  pres-  can’t  go  to  the  district  attorney 
ent  at  every  trial  despite  the  or  the  defense  lawyer  to  find 
recent  holding  in  New  York  out  about  things  pre-trial,  then 
that  it  has  no  status  to  insist  the  big  fix  goes  into  effect  all 
on  such  a  right.  “But,”  he  said,  over  the  country,” 
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AS.NE — Personnel  Keeriiitiii;' 

Newspapers  Need 
Scientific  Selection 

The  newspaper  editorial  de-  ployers  of  a  job  candidate.  We 
paitment  was  accused  of  being  use  the  telephone  to  call  any- 
“the  la.-^t  line  of  defense  against  where  in  the  country.  Five  or 
scientific  procedures  in  hiring  ten  dollars  is  a  small  amount 
staff  members”  by  Lee  Hills,  when  you  consider  the  thous- 
Detroit  Free  Press,  presiding  ands  of  dollars  inve.'ited  in  a 
over  a  News  and  Administra-  man  if  we  hire  him. 


tion  panel  at  the  Saturday 
session  of  ASNE. 


“Use  of  a  telephone  check 
form  prevents  our  overlooking 


“A  scattering  of  mediocrity  impoi'tant  information.  We 
is  now  frozen  into  our  news-  have  been  surprised  and  dis- 
paper  personnel  because  of  in-  appointed,”  said  Mr.  Wheeler, 
efficient  and  ineffective  hiring  “how  few  papers  use  the  tele¬ 
methods,”  he  charged,  “yet  edi-  phone  check. 

tors  bel^ve  themselves  peculi-  Personnel  Interview 

srly  endowed  with  the  ability  ,,,,  , 

to  look  young  men  and  women  prospective  employe  is 


at.  still  in  good  graces,  we  move 

in  the  eye  and  decide  whether  .  a  a  av  , 

L  '  1 _ _ to  the  next  step — the  personnel 

they  are  looking  at  another  .  .  v-  i.  •  ■  j 

o  li.  T>  1.  T  _ _ interview,  which  includes  a 

Scotty  Keston,  Ed  Lahey,  or  ,  ,  au  •  ua 

I  p  form  to  keep  us  on  the  right 


„„  .  ,..  „  ,  .  .  track.  The  interview  takes  an 

“Most  editors,  he  said,  ,  ,,  ,. 

..  A  a  ai.  -j  .  au  a  hour  Or  moro.  We  really  dig 

“scoff  at  the  idea  that  a  per-  .  .  .,  j-j  a  .  -a 

,  j.  .  u  1  •  into  the  candidate  s  private 

sonnel  director  could  help  m  a  j  i 

r.  .  ,•  _a  life.  It  get.s  dam  personal, 

hiring  a  police  reporter  or  a-  ..  u  -j  a 

•a  n.1.  e  au  •  sometimes,  he  said,  but  we 

copy  writer.  They  prefer  their  ,  aui  a- 

own  hit  and  miss  methods.  But 

how  did  the  misfits  get  on  our  P«°Plf  ^han  getting  them  to 


staffs?  We  hired  them.” 
Modern  Methods  ‘Creep’ 


talk.” 

The  information  thus  gath¬ 
ered,  he  explained,  is  devel- 


Modern  personnel  hiring  oped  into  a  narrative  report, 
practices  are  “crwping”  into  “jn  going  over  this  report  we 
the  newsroom,  said  Mr.  Hills  aj-g  more  concerned  with  the 
.  .  .  “and  I  mean  creeping,  pattern  of  behavior  than  with 
Only  a^ut  55  newspapers  isolated  incidents.  The  assump- 
have  modem  personnel  depart-  that  we  used  in  evaluating 

ments— yet  newspapers  employ  q,  weighing  informdtion  is 


over  275,000  persons.” 


that  what  a  person  has  done 


The  time  to  fire  employes  is  jg  most  probably 

before  we  hire  them,  not  after-  ^^at  he  will  do  in  the  future.” 


ward,  Warren  Wheeler,  per-  «  i.  •  c,. 

.  _  ,  .  o  It  D  J  Our  business  attracts  misfits 

sonnel  director.  South  Bend  .  .  iuu. 

/T  J  \  -T-  t  •  t  J  *.  •  just  as  any  other  business 

(Ind.)  Tribune  pointed  out,  in  j  -j  m  tin.  i  * 

.  ...  1*.  .  .,  J  does,  said  Mr.  Wheeler.  A  mis¬ 
describing  the  hiring  methods  .  ,  .  j  i., 

used  at  his  newspaper.  money  and  ijsults 

“A  lot  of  us  have  been  do-  I"  i, 

u  J  ’  ^1*0  insist  on  getting  all 

because  we  haven  t  made  any  .  .  .  . 

,  _  .  .  ,  the  facts  on  a  story  scoff  at 

leal  effort  to  make  sure  we  do  ..  . ,  ,  ...  n  r 

get  good  people.”  At  his  pa-  of  getting  all  the  facets 

per,  he  said,  “as  a  result  of  on  prospective  employes  before 
some  unfortunate  wartime  hir-  firing  them?  Any  reporter  who 
ing-we  realized  we  could  save 
ourselves  a  lot  of  trouble  and 


money  simply  by  taking  the 
time  to  do  a  little  checking  be- 


midgets.” 

He  checks  by  telephone,  he 
ssid,  “with  all  previous  em- 


m 


PRESSMAN 

n  0^^  s 

_ The  man  in  the  pressroom  plays  a  full  share 

in  the  fast  action  that  makes  the  American 
newspaper  a  marvel  of  swift  news  gathering 
and  distribution. 

The  pressman  knows  that  his  footing  is  safe 
.  .  .  when  he  works  in  the  pressroom  of  one  of 
the  great  printing  plants  which  have  learned 
the  value  of  Algrip  .  .  .  the  only  abrasive 
rolled  steel  floor  plate  in  the  world. 

He  may  not  even  know,  offhand,  the  trade 
name  of  the  flooring  underfoot . . .  but  the  man 
who  works  on  Algrip  flooring,  walkways  and 
crossovers  knows  that  he  won't  slip.  The  depth- 
controlled  Algrip  abrasive  sees  to  that. 

And  his  employer  knows  that  his  lower  in¬ 
surance  costs  . . .  and  saving  in  lost  man-hours 
k  ...  are  helping  Algrip  to  pay  for  itself.  / 

Va.W.  ALGRIP' 


ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 

.  Approved  for  Safety  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 


in  hot  water. 

“Any  editor  who  chooses  his 


fore  we  hired  these  men.”  In-  People  on  the  basis  of  a  brief 
Tolved  in  the  Tribune’s  screeP-  interview  is  asking  to  get  burn¬ 
ing  of  applicants,  he  explained,  ed,”  said  Mr.  Wheeler.  “The 
is  a  standardize  application  chap  who  looked  and  sounded  so 
blank.  “We  give  any  applicant  ifo®**  ^o  him  can  turn  out  to  be 
s  basic  intelligence  test.  This  ®  I’e*^  rebel  .  •  .  the'  kind  who 
takes  only  12  minutes  but  it  wants  to  take  over  the  local 
•loes  a  good  job  of  screening  unit  of  the  Guild  and  really 
out  and  eliminating  the  mental  the  company  who’s  run- 


ALAN  WOOft  STEEL  COMPANY 

C*n(h«h*«h«n,  ^a.  l.hAliH. 

Pleaiip  hpihI  A  W.  AixiRlP  Hooklet  AL-7 


ning  things.” 

Competitive  problems  news- 
(Continued  on  page  121) 


Ofli«r  eroducli:  A  W.  SUPER-OIAMONO  Rolled  SimI  Floor  Plot*— PkrtM 
— S>f  tH~SBrip—  (Aloy  ond  Spociol  Ofodot) 
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AP  Report 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


troversial  areas  or  dull,  routine 
presentation.  It  would  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  a  professional 
folly  to  attempt  it. 

High  Quality  Copy 

The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
quires  skillful,  forthright,  ob¬ 
jective  and  fearless  reporting. 
Such  reporting  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  through  intelligent 
and  efficient  utilization  of  com¬ 
petent  staff  and  adequate  re¬ 
sources.  Only  through  high 
quality  copy  can  we  hope  to 
interest  the  public,  consistently 
and  constructively,  in  keeping 
abreast  of  developments  in  to¬ 
day’s  changing  and  eventful 
world. 

We  believe  the  membership 
shares  the  Board’s  conviction 
that  The  Associated  Press  has 
again  met  this  challenge  in  the 
12  months  since  our  last  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  news  report  was  better 
than  ever.  The  scope  and  depth 
of  coverage  increased.  Member¬ 
ships  and  subscriptions  expand¬ 
ed  all  over  the  world. 

On  the  big  stories,  the  staff 
performed  magnificently.  These 
included  the  attempted  assassi¬ 
nations  by  gunfire  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  chamber,  the 
“off-year”  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  Army-McCarthy  hear¬ 
ings,  the  Supreme  Court  ban  on 
school  segregation  and  the  more 
recent  reshuffle  in  Soviet  lead¬ 
ership  including  the  resignation 
of  Russian  Premier  Malenkov. 
Interpretation,  background,  and 
analysis  by  experienced  writers 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
dominance  of  Associated  Press 
coverage. 

Greater  Cooperation 

There  were  many  other 
stories  on  which  AP  coverage 
was  outstanding,  and  repeatedly 
it  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
member  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  that  had  either  sup¬ 
plied  the  facts,  the  photos  or 
the  ideas.  Your  Directors  are 
impressed  with  the  very  great 
increase  in  membership  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Our  modem  Associated  Press 
represents  a  unique  achievement 
in  the  creation  of  a  world-wide 
cooperative  enterprise.  Its  end 
product  is  the  news  of  what 
happened  in  the  world  today. 
The  excellence  of  that  product, 
and  the  speed  of  its  delivery, 
depend  upon  the  willingness  of 
each  member  of  The  Associated 
Press  to  contribute  the  news 
he  gathers  to  the  great  reser¬ 
voir  of  AP  news  on  which  all 


of  us  draw.  When  we  serve  that 
principle  of  cooperation  we 
serve  The  Associated  Press, 
which  means  that  we  serve 
ourselves  as  members  of  the 
Associated  Press.  All  of  us 
gain  from  allegiance  to  that 
principle;  all  of  us  lose  when 
we  fail  to  meet  its  demands. 

Your  Directors  deem  it  highly 
significant  that  77  members 
were  cited  in  1954  by  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  for  memorable 
and  outstanding  cooperative 
productivity. 

The  Board  is  no  less  aware 
of  the  hundreds  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  whose  day-to-day  sharing 
of  their  news  is  the  bulwark 
of  the  report,  regionally  and 
nationally,  but  who  had  no  dra¬ 


matic  opportunities  for  the  sort 
of  attention-attracting  cover¬ 
age  which  wins  awards.  They 
continue  to  win  our  appreciation 
in  large  measure. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that 
radio  members  were  among 
those  recognized  for  outstand¬ 
ing  cooperation.  Additionally, 
the  General  Manager’s  re¬ 
port  records  the  continuing  and 
consistent  growth  of  broad¬ 
caster  members’  participation 
in  enlargement  of  news  reser¬ 
voirs. 

The  original  objective  of  hav¬ 
ing  radio  share  in  the  cost  of 
collecting  news  was  achieved 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
entry  into  this  field.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  benefits  of  thus  en¬ 
larging  our  cooperative  effort 
have  grown  steadily  over  the 
years  as  the  radio  membership 
increased.  That  the  relationship 
has  been  mutually  advantageous 
is  evidenced  by  the  net  gain  of 
112  radio-television  members 
during  1954. 


There  are  more  that  350  ra¬ 
dio  members  located  in  cities 
or  towns  where  there  is  no 
newspaper  or  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  and  where  our  news  pro¬ 
tection  previously  depended  up¬ 
on  non-member  arrangements. 
For  a  single  example  of  another 
sort,  334  news  items  were  car¬ 
ried  from  one  radio  member  in 
a  three-newspaper  city. 

Expansion  Abroad 
It  is  less  than  10  years  since 
The  Associated  Press  began  re¬ 
establishing  and  expanding  its 
news  distribution  abroad.  The 
success  of  that  endeavor  in 
numerical  terms  is  highly  grati¬ 
fying; — an  increase  of  11%  or 
390  subscribers  to  news  or 
newsphoto  services  was  record¬ 


ed  during  1954  alone.  More  im¬ 
portant  to  the  membership  is 
the  fact  that  the  expansion  of 
the  organization’s  operations  is 
based  faithfully  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutuality  and  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Our  international  operations 
are  conducted  without  subsidy, 
direct  or  indirect.  Expansion  has 
been  achieved  on  the  merits  of 
the  service.  There  has  been  no 
compromise  with  integrity  and 
honest  news  reporting.  We  have 
shunned  all  arrangements  which 
involved  distribution  of  news 
designed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  foreign  or  domestic  govern¬ 
mental  propaganda,  directly  or 
by  implication.  Subscribers  pay 
all  the  costs  of  delivering  the 
service  and  also  share  fairly  in 
the  expense  of  worldwide  collec¬ 
tion.  Benefits  do  not  end  here. 

Subscribers  overseas  are  con¬ 
scious  of  obligations,  beyond  the 
subscription  fees,  to  participate 
in  our  cooperative  exchange. 
The  degree  of  effectiveness  ad¬ 


mittedly  will  vary  according  to 
several  factors  but,  in  sum,  the 
response  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  operations.  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  also  is  contractually 
bound  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  The  Associated  Press  and 
there  has  not  been  a  single  seri¬ 
ous  question  of  compliance. 

Finally,  this  expanded  for¬ 
eign  distribution  has  greatly 
strengthened  our  personnel  a- 
broad  for  doing  the  job  re¬ 
quired  in  reporting  world  af¬ 
fairs  in  breadth  and  depth.  If 
we  did  not  have  the  staff  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  services  abroad, 
we  would  be  required  to  engage 
it  independently  at  great  added 
cost  to  maintain  our  position. 

Strive  for  Perfection 

For  reasons  noted  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  this  report.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  must  maintain  its 
traditional  preeminence.  Apart 
from  the  ethical  public  respon¬ 
sibility  to  do  so,  it  is  sound 
business  for  news  media  to  in¬ 
sist  that  their  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  information  constantly 
strive  for  practical  perfection. 
We  continue  our  effort  to 
spread  the  necessary  expense 
over  the  widest  possible  base  of 
users  and  thus  hold  the  cost  to 
each  member  and  subscriber  at 
the  lowest  practical  level. 

The  management’s  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  are  taxed  con¬ 
stantly,  to  meet  the  difficult 
news  coverage  requirements 
and  the  demands  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  in  an  era  of  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  costs.  These  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  met  for  several 
years  without  a  general  in¬ 
crease  in  charges,  and  no  ef¬ 
fort  in  maintaining  that  policy 
will  be  spared  in  the  year 
ahead.  The  Board  has  consist¬ 
ently  directed  the  management 
to  operate  on  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  basis  possible,  consistent 
with  the  requirements;  however, 
it  is  convinced  the  membership 
desires  first  of  all  a  news  serv- 
vice  which  fulfills  its  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Enterprise  Reporting 

Even  at  the  risk  of  inad¬ 
vertently  slighting  functions 
equally  deserving,  the  Board 
commends  the  striking  develop¬ 
ment  of  enterpise  reporting, 
particularly  those  dispatches  in 
the  AP  Newsfeatures  a  budget 
handled  by  wire.  Week  after 
week,  this  branch  of  the  service 
provides  for  members  a  wide 
variety  of  copy  designed  (1)  to 
meet  the  broader  need  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  on  urgent  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems,  and  (2)  to 
enable  members  to  compete  ef- 

(Continued  on  page  121) 


GENERAL  OPERATING  ROOM  of  the  AP,  circa  1902  at  195  Broad¬ 
way,  was  recalled  by  the  oldest  oldtimers  this  week  as  they  viewed  the 
"new  look"  in  the  newsroom  at  Rockefeller  Plaza.  In  foreground:  Owen 
Connor,  B.  S.  Cowen  and  William  Quinn. 
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fectively  for  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  The 
Associated  Press  must  continue 
to  broaden  the  appeal  of  its 
gervice  and  to  exploit  the 
fields  of  great  public  interest. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  for  the 
media  of  general  information 
to  abdicate  any  portion  of  their 
responsibilities  or  potentials. 
f  And  this  cooperative  association 
offers  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  vehicle  for  filling  these 
specialized  needs. 

The  association’s  supplemental 
services  are  well  supported  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  continue 
to  thrive.  In  this  field  also  the 
members  frequently  can  benefit 
themselves  individually  by  the 
principle  of  sharing  and  spread¬ 
ing  production  costs  —  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Associated  Press 
membership  that  may  more  than 
offset  the  theoretical  benefits  of 
large  territorial  exclusivity 
which  this  association  cannot 
regularly  provide. 

Financially  Sound 

The  Board  concurs  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  independent 
auditors  and  your  auditing  com- 
^  mittee  that  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation  properly  reflect  its 
fiscal  operations  and  conditions. 
Finances  have  been  maintained 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  corpora¬ 
tion’s  accounting  has  necessarily 
been  drastically  revised  in  the 
past  ten  years  to  accommodate 
its  rapidly  expanding  opera¬ 
tions.  We  believe  the  current 
records  show  great  technical 
improvement  with  substantial 
fonctional  value. 

Fixed  asset  additions  during 
1954  amounted  to  $432,602.57, 
for  equipment  needed  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  news  services.  All 
purchases  were  financed  from 
cash  funds  of  the  association. 

Depreciation  and  obsolescence 
charges  were  entered  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  established  practice 
I  and  funds  derived  therefrom 
were  invested  in  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  securities. 
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papers  face  in  seeking  recruits 
were  discussed  by  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  New  media,  includ¬ 
ing  radio  and  television,  are  in 
the  market  for  trained  collegfe 
graduates,  he  pointed  out. 

editor  8c  publisher 


“Changes  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order  have  required  priv¬ 
ate  industry  to  create  their  own 
specialized  media  resulting  in 
the  develop.ment  of  industrial 
journalism,  magazines  and 
house  organs  for  employes,  sup¬ 
pliers  of  raw  materials,  stock¬ 
holders,  political  groups,  the 
public  at  large. 

“This  economic  change,’’  he 
explained,  “has  developed  a 
great  many  technical  periodi¬ 
cals.  And  periodicals  of  greneral 
content  no  longer  depend  on 
lifting  writers  and  editors  from 
newspaper  staffs,  but  go  direct¬ 
ly  to  college  graduating  classes 
for  recruits. 

“One  of  the  most  recent  ten¬ 
dencies  is  the  recruitment  by 
leading  corporations  of  college 
journalism  seniors  and  gradu¬ 
ates  for  places  they  can  occupy 
in  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  headquarters  and  branch 
offices  of  those  organizations. 

“Finally,  the  independetit 
public  relations  company  is  ac¬ 
tive  as  well. 

“Result,”  he  said,  “is  that  the 
leading  schools  of  journalism 
cannot  at  present  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  made  from  newspapers 
for  their  graduates.” 

Armed  Services  Loss 

“In  part,”  Dr.  Casey  pointed 
out,  “this  is  attributable  to 
losses  of  men  out  of  college  to 
the  armed  services.  In  part, 
however,  it  is  the  result  of  de¬ 
mands  from  these  media  other 
than  newspapers.  An  analysis 
of  positions  taken  by  Minne¬ 
sota’s  last  100  gp-aduates  exclud¬ 
ing  military  men,”  he  said, 
“shows  that  65  percent  erftered 
newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  while  36  percent  took 
jobs  with  other  media.” 

He  went  on  to  say,  “It  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  col¬ 
lege  man  and  woman  seeks  first 
of  all  opportunity.  The  values 
young  people'  seek  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  related  to  the  size  of  the 
pav-check.  If  a  young  man  or 
woman  feels  there  is  a  place  for 
him  where  he  can  put  his  train¬ 
ing  and  native  ability  to  work, 
where  he'  feels  he  has  a  kind 
of  shared  responsibility  in  the 
production  of  a  good  product 
.  .  .  that  to  him  is  opportunity.” 

“We  have  to  remember  when 
talking  about  professional  op¬ 
portunity  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  many  ambitious  and 
able  young  people  recruited  by 
law  and  medicine  is  that  these 
professions  and  others  enable 
the  practitioner  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  if  he  will,  to  gain  a 
sense  of  personal  status  and 
thus  of  personal  satisfaction.” 
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AUCTION  SALE 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

held  on  preaises 

24  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAY  11th,  12th  and  13th,  1955 

Starting  at  10:30  A.M.  Each  Oay 
sold  in  three  parts 

1.  GOOD  WILL,  RIGHT  TO  PUBLISH,  1 13  YEAR  OLD 
“MORGUE",  CIRCULATION  LIST,  LIBRARY— Of¬ 
fered  as  a  unit  and  then  separately. 

2.  MECHANICAL  PLANT* — offered  as  a  unit  and 
then  separately — Hoe  Presses,  Folders,  Stereo¬ 
type,  Linotype,  Monotype,  175  Fonts,  Photo 
Engraving  and  all  other  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  produce  a  complete  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper. 

3.  OFFICE  FURNITURE* — 175  Shaw  Walker  desks. 
Metal  files,  500  Lockers,  I.B.M.  electric,  Under¬ 
wood  and  Royal  Typewriters,  Adding  ma¬ 
chines,  Calculators,  Billing  machines.  Burroughs 
bookkeeping  machines.  Safes,  Steel  room  par¬ 
titions,  Addressograph,  Mimeograph,  Davidson 
Offset  Printer. 

Send  for  Catalogue — 50  cents 

*  SPECIAL  NOTE— Any  unit  bid  will  be  accepted  or 
rejected  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  individual  items. 

The  sale  of  the  property  as  a  whole  will  be 
considered  through  May  2nd,  1955 


Public  Ittspectiou 

May  9th  and  Wtb~WA.M.  to  5 P.M. 

Telephone  MAine  4-6207 


Garrisoi 
New  York 
Gerrisoo  4-3657 

0.  RUNDLE  GILBERT 
Auctioneer 


505  Fifth  Ave. 
NewYorkIT.N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  7-2414 
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The  continued  expansion  of 
UP’s  global  radioteletype  cir¬ 
cuits,  established  two  years  ago, 
so  that  they  now  transmit  news 
instantaneously  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  78  cities  in  48  countries 
and  territories  overseas; 

Renewed  emphasis  on  making 
fullest  use  of  the  press  associa¬ 
tion’s  international  resources  to 
bring  together  into  simply-told 
stories  news-facts  which  origi¬ 
nate  at  many  points  around  the 
globe  but  which  all  bear  on  a 
single  news  development. 

Where  Credit  Is  Due 

During  the  discussion  of 
news  reporting,  Mr.  Johnson 
.said,  “The  hottest  piece  of  news 
of  the  day  will  not  get  the 
audience  it  deserves  unless  it 
is  well  told.  The  importance  of 
one  news-fact  turned  up  by  one 
reporter  in  one  city  may  be  im¬ 
portant  only  in  relation  to  an¬ 
other  fact  turned  up  independ¬ 
ently  elsewhere.  Deskmen  and 
wire  editors  organize  the  flow  of 
news  by  integrating  relevant 
facts  and  seeing  that  they  are 
clearly  told.  Our  relay  desks 
and  bureau  managers  are  .stand¬ 
ing  closer  than  ever  to  news¬ 
paper  telegraph  editors  and  to 
the  news  editors  of  radio  and 
television  stations  to  keep  the 
service  in  .step  with  changing 
needs.  This  skilled  marshaling 
of  the  facts  is  second  only  to 
getting  the  facts  themselves.” 

Mr.  John.son  cited  examples 
of  reporting  and  writing  which 
scored  conspicuously  against 
UP’s  competitors.  He  comment¬ 
ed  in  passing,  “The  opposition 
keeps  us  on  our  toes,  and  we 
keep  them  on  theirs.” 

Beats  Claimed 

.\mong  the  stories  he  men¬ 
tioned  were: 

The  world  beat  on  the  de¬ 
motion  of  Russia’s  Georgi  Mal¬ 
enkov — “Which  Moscow  Man¬ 
ager  Kenneth  Brodney  achieved 
by  being  first  to  recognize  what 
had  happened,  and  then  win¬ 
ning  a  foot  race  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  office”; 

Science  Editor  Delos  Smith’s 
exclu.sive  disclosure,  three  weeks 
before  the  official  announce¬ 
ment,  that  the  Salk  vaccine 
would  be  declared  a  success  in 
the  fight  against  crippling 
polio; 

Joseph  L.  Myler’s  prize-win¬ 
ning  stories  on  atomic  energy — 
“due  entirely  to  Joe’s  thorough 
•study  of  a  complex  subject,  plus 
his  ability  to  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  and  readable”; 

I.«uis  Guilbert’s  beat  of 
“many  hours”  last  May  on  the 
fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu — “which 


resulted  from  Guilbert  simply 
knowing  more  than  his  com¬ 
petitors  about  communications 
short-cuts  to  Paris.” 

The  best  “big  team  job”  of 
repoiting  in  recent  months,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  came  on  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill:  “Our  London  staff, 
under  the  guidance  of  bureau 
manager  Gene  Patterson,  an¬ 
ticipated  the  news  impact  of 
this  historic  event.  Their  ad¬ 
vance  copy,  for  release  when 
Churchill  stepped  down,  caught 
the  epic  sweep  of  the  occasion. 
For  most  of  it,  they  allowed 
Churchill’s  own  words,  gathered 
from  over  the  years,  to  tell 
the  story,  and  they  told  it 
well.” 

Mr.  Johnson  noted  a  gradual 
relaxing  of  censorship  restric¬ 
tions  in  Russia,  but  regretted 
failure  so  far  to  get  an  Ameri¬ 
can  press  representative  into 
Peiping. 

Flexibility  Recaptured 

“OuLside  the  Iron  Curtain,” 
he  .said,  “travel  is  less  difficult 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  recapture 
our  old  flexibility  of  coverage. 
We  can  now  shift  forces  speed¬ 
ily,  according  to  shifts  in  the 
center  of  news  gravity  or  news 
interest.  When  the  story  is  in 
Bandung  (as  it  was  last  week) 
we  were  able  to  have  half  a 
dozen  men  on  the  scene  from 
Cairo,  Washington,  Tokyo,  Ma¬ 
nila  and  Hong  Kong. 

“Almost  every  big  story  this 
year  has  set  off  a  chain  reac¬ 
tion  of  other  news.  London, 
Washington  and  Tokyo  react 
quickly  to  something  said  or 
done  in  Paris,  in  Moscow  or 
New  Delhi. 

“Foreign  News  Editor  Phil 
Newsom  and  his  staff  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  this  news  under¬ 
standable.  On  the  heels  of  a 
big  story  goes  an  interpretive 
dispatch  telling  why  the  news 
happened  and,  so  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  what  it  means. 

History  is  made  by  people 
and  we  have  put  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  personalities  in  the 
news.  A  feature  called  ‘Who’s 
in  the  News,’  was  .started  last 
year  to  bring  into  sharp  focus 
the  interesting  sidelights  on 
men  and  women  in  the  head¬ 
lines. 

New  Department 
year  ago  we  created  a 
new  department  —  the  United 
Press  Extras.  Its  job  was  to 
dig  below  the  surface  of  the 
news,  to  do  reporting  in  depth, 
to  inform  and  entertain.  The 
UP  Extras  staff  searches  the 
world  for  information  and  en¬ 
tertaining  copy.  One  day’s  bud¬ 


get  of  Extras  may  range  from 
a  story  by  TV  columnist  Jack 
Gaver  on  what  happened  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  when  Mary 
Martin  appeared  in  Peter  Pan, 
to  one  by  Chief  Gennan  Cor¬ 
respondent  Joseph  W.  Grigg  on 
what  kind  of  uniform  the  new 
Gennan  soldier  will  wear  and 
what  kind  of  weapons  he  will 
caiTy.  The  Extras  are  distinc¬ 
tive  for  the  thorough  reporting 
and  sparkling  writing  that  goes 
into  them.” 

Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and 
general  business  manager,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  United  Press 
now  seiwes  direct  a  total  of  4,- 
541  clients,  a  net  gain  of  32 
over  the  same  time  last  year. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bisco  said,  the  UP 
has  once  again  reached  a  new 
high  in  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  stations  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  which  receive  its 
services.  The  UP  has  hundreds 
of  additional  outlets  served 
through  other  news  agencies 
abroad.  Also  its  Washington 
City  News  Seiwice  goes  to  108 
subscribers  in  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital;  85  ships  at  sea  receive  UP 
dispatches  through  the  Ocean 
Press. 

Picture  Service 

Mims  Thomason,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  newspictures 
manager,  said  UP,  Newspictures 
is  the  fastest  growing  service 
in  the  newspicture  field. 

“In  the  little  more  than  three 
years  since  I  P  took  over  the 
Acme  picture  service,”  Thomas¬ 
on  said,  “our  number  of  clients 
has  increased  70%  and  our  num¬ 
ber  of  points  on  the  Telephoto- 
Facsimile  network  has  increased 
165%'-  Clients  today  worldwide 
total  496  as  compared  to  the 
292  in  January  1952,  when  we 
entered  the  picture  business. 
Cities  on  the  network  then  were 
55,  in  contrast  to  146  today.” 

Mr.  Thomason  reportetl  five 
times  as  many  Unifax  clients 
today  as  a  year  ago:  120  now, 
24  then. 

Local  photographic  coverage 
by  United  Press  for  newspapers 
was  another  notable  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  last  12  months, 
he  said.  He  gave  as  examples 
two  dailies  in  Texas,  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  and  the  Au.stin 
American-Statesman.  For  both, 
in  addition  to  its  regular  Tele¬ 
photo  service,  UP  staff  camera¬ 
men  are  covering  local  events, 
UP  darkroom  technicians  pro¬ 
cessing  the  pictures.  Bureau 
managers  work  closely  with  the 
newspapers’  editors  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  reporting  of  every  kind 
of  event,  from  society  to 
sports. 

Service  to  Radio 

United  Press  has  expanded 


and  streamlined  its  services  to 
radio  stations  to  meet  the  great 
ly-increased  demand  for  broad 
cast  news,  John  J.  Madigan, 
radio  news  manager,  reported. 
He  said  that  national  surveys 
show  the  frequency  and  volume 
of  new.sca.sting  at  an  all-time 
high,  second  only  to  music  on 
many  stations. 

The  number  of  U.  S.  Stations 
directly  served  by  United  Press 
increased  to  1,510.  In  addition, 
144  television  stations  receive 
news  over  UP  wires. 

United  Press  Movietone  New 
delivered  more  daily  newsfilm 
to  more  telerision  stations 
throughout  the  world  in  the 
year  just  past  than  any  other 
televi.sion  news  service  any 
where,  said  William  C.  Payette, 
television  manager.  Expansion 
of  service  to  new  clients  on  the 
European  continent  was  met  by 
expansion  of  facilities  for  film 
editing  and  processing  in  Paris, 
seat  of  the  European  operation. 

More  than  20  television  sta 
tions  in  the  United  States 
joined  the  UPMT  during  the 
year.  New  foreign  clients  in 
eluded  the  Swiss,  Italian  and 
.\rgentine  television  networks. 

UPMT  maintains  an  active 
file  of  more  than  1,000  free 
lance  photographers  to  supple 
ment  the  coverage  of  its  staff 
cameramen. 

26  Cities  on  Circuit 

Harry  R.  Flory,  general  man 
ager  of  communications,  report 
ed  that  radioprinter  circuits 
which  were  established  two 
years  ago,  now  supply  news  to 
78  cities  in  48  countries  and 
ten-itories.  Seventy  of  these 
citie.«  are  on  one  of  the  two 
basic  circuits  beamed  from 
New  York  to  clients  abroad. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  cir 
cuits  reaches  26  cities  in  25 
countries  and  territories  from 
London  to  Cairo,  Johannesburg, 
Bombay,  Manila,  Tokyo  and 
Sydney.  The  circuit  this  year 
has  four  added  points:  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  Teheran  and  St. 
John’s  Newfoundland. 

The  other  circuit,  Mr.  Flory 
said,  is  that  from  New  York 
to  I.atin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  Totalling  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  words  daily, 
almo.rt  entirely  in  Spanish,  this 
service  is  received  simultane¬ 
ously  in  44  cities  in  19  countries 
and  territories. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  general  foreign  manager, 
presented  reports  from  United 
Press  executives  overseas.  In 
Europe  the  United  Press  today 
has  as  clients  more  TV  sta¬ 
tions  than  all  other  agencies 
combined.  Its  Telephoto  net- 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Press  Reports  Ward 
Showdown  with  Ease 


Chicago 

Press  coverage  of  “the  big¬ 
gest  proxy  show  on  earth,”  in¬ 
volving  ultimate  control  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  as 
between  Chaimvan  Sewell  L. 
,\very  and  challenger  Louis  E. 
Wolfson,  took  on  aspects  of  a 
“little  league”  political  con¬ 
vention  here  April  22. 

Upwards  of  150  newsmen 
’  were  on  hand  to  report  the 
showdown  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  held  in 
Medinah  Temple.  Reporters, 
photographers,  radio  reporters, 
movie  and  television  new’sreel 
cameramen  were  provided  with 
adequate  facilities  to  cover  the 
event. 

75  Reporter.^  on  Hand 

About  75  reporters  were  on 
hand  to  report  the  proceedings 
on  a  “blow-by-blow”  basis,  with 
another  50  or  more  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  the  picture 
angle.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  Medinah 
Temple,  with  the  press  occupy¬ 
ing  one  section  in  the  orchestra 
circle  on  the  ground  floor.  Be¬ 
low  in  the  basement,  was  a 
press  room,  equipped  with  tele- 
r  phone  and  telegraph  facilities. 

Press  arrangements  for  the 
annual  meeting  were  handled 
by  Selvage  &  Lee,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  employed  by  Ward 
in  the  closing  stages  of  the 
proxy  battle.  On  hand,  however, 
to  provide  the  press  with  back¬ 
ground  and  details  of  the  Wolf- 
son  faction  were  representatives 
of  Allied  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociates,  headed  by  David  J. 
Charney.  James  Selvage  was 
present  to  direct  the  over-all 
operations  of  Selvage  &  Lee 
whose  Chicago  staff  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  members  of  the  New 
York  office  to  handle  the  many 
details. 

In  the  basement  news  room 
20  telephone  lines  were  set  up. 
including  direct  wires  to  the 
local  newspapers  and  wire  .ser¬ 
vices,  and  trunk  lines,  via 
Ward’s  headquarters  switch¬ 
board,  to  take  care  of  other 
members  of  the  press-radio-'TV 
news  corps. 

Provide  Background 

Western  Union  provided  two 
teletype  printers  to  handle  out- 
of-town  news  copy.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  utilized  Motor¬ 
ola’s  “Handi-Talkie”  (radio 
telephone)  to  relay  news  de¬ 
velopments  from  the  auditorium 
to  a  staffer  in  the  basement 
newsroom,  where  the  news  was 


then  telephoned  direct  to  the 
Journal’s  Chicago  bureau. 

Press  representatives  cover¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  were 
furnished  with  neat  green 
plastic  leather  kits,  containing 
complete  background  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Ward  manage¬ 
ment’s  stake  in  the  proxy  fight. 
Allied  Public  Relations  Associ¬ 
ates  provided  the  pi'ess  with  a 
brochure  covering  the  Wolfson 
stoi’y  and  biographies  of  the 
Wolfson  nominees  for  directors. 

Photogs  Follow  Plan 

Photographic  coverage  was 
conducted  smoothly  under  a 
program  outlined  by  Charley 
Payne  of  Selvage  &  Lee.  This 
arrangement  placed  a  ban  on 
sound  for  TV  and  newsreel 
cameras. 

Mrs.  Maryland  McCormick, 
widow  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  pledged 
her  support  to  Louis  Wolfson 
in  his  proxy  battle.  She  wired 
Wolfson  at  his  headquarters 
here,  stating:  “I  sent  my  proxy 
to  you  in  New  York.  I  hope 
you  win.”  Mrs.  McConnick  also 
requested  two  seats  for  the 
showdown  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing^ _ 


UP  Report 

(Continued  front  page  122) 

work  is  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
he  reported. 

A.  L.  Bradford,  vicepresident 
and  general  European  manager, 
said,  the  easing  of  restrictions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  had  made  it  possible 
for  UP  for  the  first  time  to 
supply  pictures  from  inside  Rus¬ 
sia,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  Asia,  reported  Earnest 
Hoberecht,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  that  area. 
United  Press  now  has  clients 
in  every  country  outside  the 
Communist  curtain.  He  drew 
attention  also  to  the  growth 
of  the  special  Asia  newspicture 
.service,  established  two  years 
ago. 

“On  Formosa  and  in  other 
top-news  spots  in  the  Far  East, 
United  Press  has  taken  special 
pains  to  deploy  reporters  and 
arrange  special  communications 
to  cope  with  the  ev'ents,”  Mr. 
Hoberecht  said.  “From  Manila, 
during  the  Tachen  evacuation, 
we  had  an  enlarged  staff  in 
and  around  Taipei  and  special 
radio  transmissions  operating 
to  get  all  the  news  and  han¬ 


dle  it  fast.  UP  was  the  only 
major  press  association  with  an 
-American  correspondent  per¬ 
manently  in  Hanoi  after  the 
French  withdrew  and  it  had, 
by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Times  of  India,  exclusive  on- 
the-scene  coverage  of  the  United 
Nations  mis.sion  to  Peiping.” 

Mr.  Hoberecht  concluded  by 
remarking  on  inauguration  of 
UP  news  service  to  newspapers 
in  Ceylon,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history. 

Thomas  R.  Curran,  vicepre.s- 
ident  and  general  manager  for 
South  -America,  told  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  March  of  the 
first  city-to-city  teletype  cir¬ 
cuit  in  -Argentina,  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Mar  del  Plata, 
where  the  daily  La  Manana 
now  is  receiving  news  direct 
from  United  Press  headquart¬ 
ers  in  the  capital. 

Of  special  interest,  Curran 
said,  was  an  experimental,  and 
successful,  sending  of  teletype¬ 
setter  dispatches  by  radioprint¬ 
er  direct  from  New  York  to 
El  Universal,  in  Caracas.  He 
stated  that  this  was  the  first 
.such  transoceanic  transmission 
on  record. 

“Throughout  Latin  .America,” 
Mr,  Curran  remarked,  “editors 
are  showing  more  and  more  in¬ 
terest  in  having  newspictures  to 
run  with  dispatches.  United 
Press  today  is  carrying  on  four 
distinct  photographic  transmis¬ 
sions  to  Latin  America.” 

Greater  -Space  to  Sports 

Mr.  Curran  said  that  editors 
in  his  sphere  are  using  shorter 
stories  than  before,  and  giving 
greater  and  greater  space  to 
sports  news. 

“The  average  length  of 
stories  down  here,”  he  report¬ 
ed,  “is  still  more  than  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  a 
trend  to  briefer  dispatches  and 
wider  range  of  datelines.  -And 
papers  are  going  all  out  on 
sports,  often  carrying  as  many 
pages  devoted  to  them  as  they 
do  of  general  cable  news.” 

A  dwindling  acceptance  of  the 
reports  of  foreign  agencies  sub¬ 
sidized  by  governments  also  has 
been  noticeable,  Mr,  Curran 
said.  Some  newspapers  have 
published  editorials  condemning 
their  slanted  stories. 

In  Canada  the  British  United 
Press  has  established  a  facsi¬ 
mile  newspicture  system,  said 
a  message  from  Philip  R.  Cur¬ 
ran,  BUP,  general  manager  in 
the  Dominion.  Mr.  Curran  said 
BUP’s  clients  in  Canada  com¬ 
prise  50  newspapers  and  123 
radio  stations.  All  television 
stations  on  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation’s  network 
receive  United  Press  Movietone 
News  film. 
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Publishers’ 
Resolution  on 
McCormick 

Chicago 

-At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  following  resolution  in 
memory  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  was  adopted: 

“In  the  passing  of  Colonel 
Robert  Rutherford  McCormick, 
the  nation  has  lost  a  great  pa¬ 
triot,  Chicago  has  lost  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  and  journalism 
mourns  an  able  craftsman  and 
champion  of  a  free  press. 

“Pausing  to  assess  fully  the 
life  and  career  of  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  we  who  have  been  his 
associates  in  the'  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  As-sociation 
are  impressed  by  the  many 
facets  of  his  abilities  and  char¬ 
acter. 

“He  was  devoted  to  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest.  He  was  a 
steadfast  .soldier  and  a  foremost 
citizen  of  the'  country  in  whose 
development  he  and  his  forbears 
for  many  generations  were  loyal 
and  constructive  builders. 

“As  a  newspaper  publisher  he 
was  as  practical  as  he  was 
idealistic.  He  pioneeired  in  the 
improvement  of  printing  facili¬ 
ties  and  techniques,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  newsprint  sources, 
in  the  superior  coverage  of  news 
and  in  the  insiste'nce  on  a  high 
standard  of  news  writing.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  monopolize 
improvements  in  printing  facili¬ 
ties  and  techniques  which  were 
develoi)ed  under  his  leadership, 
but  made  them  freely  available 
to  the  entire  newspaper  indus- 
ti-y. 

“With  equal  fei-vor  he  cham¬ 
pioned  freedom  of  the  press, 
espoused  the  cause  of  journal- 
i.stic  education  and  led  the  way 
in  showing  how  a  great  enter¬ 
prise  can  mei’it  the  respect  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  its 
strength. 

“Yet  with  all  these  claims  on 
his  great  physical  and  mental 
resources,  he  found  time  for 
scholarly  research  and  room  in 
his  heai-t  for  philanthropic  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE 
IT  RESOLVED: 

“That  even  as  we  note  with 
sadness  that  the  colorful  car¬ 
eer  of  Colonel  Robert  Ruther¬ 
ford  McCormick  was  ended  by 
death  on  -April  1,  1955,  we  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude  for  having 
had  in  our  midst  this  great 
newspaner  publisher,  patriot, 
citizen,  soldier,  scholar  and  hu¬ 
manitarian.” 
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New  Crockett  Series 
To  Be  in  Papers  First 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Newspapers  will  get  first 
chance,  over  movies  and  tele¬ 
vision,  to  present  a  new  Davy 
Crockett  series,  according  to 
Ward  (Jimmie)  Greene,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate',  which  will 
handle  the  product. 

“The  series,”  Mr.  Greene  said, 
“will  be  for  July  17  release.  It 
will  run  Sundays,  in  color,  for 
24  weeks,  either  in  half  or  one- 
third  page'  size,  as  one  of  Walt 
Disney’s  ‘Treasury  of  Classic 
Tales.’ 

“Then,  in  the  Fall,  the  series 
will  be  filmed  for  Mr.  Disney’s 
weekly  T'V  program.  In  other 
words,  we  consider  newspapers 
are  getting  quite  a  break.  We’ve 
already  had  inquiries  from  edi¬ 
tors  wanting  to  know  what  we’ll 
have  to  offer.” 

He’s  a  Fetish 

It  doesn’t  seem  possible  there 
is  anyone'  left  in  the  country 
who  hasn’t  heard  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  frontier  scout.  The 
Crockett  craze  has  all  the  flame 
and  sweep  of  a  forest  fire  and 
is  just  as  hard  to  control. 

As  Life  reports  this  week. 
Our  Hero  is  a  fetish  with  chil¬ 
dren,  a  boon  to  merchants  and 
the  gentleman  responsible  for 
a  never-ending  parade  of  songs, 
records  and  gadgets. 


But  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
uninitiated,  Davy,  real-life'  son 
of  a  tavern  keeper  in  Tennessee, 
was  Indian  fighter,  boisterous 
speaker  before  Congress,  justice 
of  the'  peace,  colonel  in  the 
militia,  conqueror  of  bears  with 
knife  and  grin  and  defender  of 
the  Alamo,  where  he  was  killed. 
It’s  difficult  to  find  anything  he 
couldn’t  do,  if  you  believe  the 
legends. 

Believe  or  not,  it  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  entertainment,  as  only 
Disney  can  provide  it. 

Cancer  Series 
NEA  Service  has  an  unusual 
four-part  series  on  cancer. 

“It  is  the  imagined  trial  of 
a  suit  for  damages  audaciously 
brought  by  a  notorious  and  ad¬ 
mitted  killer — Cancer — for  al¬ 
leged  invasion  of  his  privacy 
by  Science,”  says  NEA. 

The  report  —  which  begins 
with  the  question,  directed  at 
plaintiff  Cancer:  “Where  were 
you  at  4:28  on  the'  morning  of 
Jan.  15  in  the  year  1,908,871,- 
326  B.C.? — was  written  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  service  by  Pat  Mc- 
Grady,  science  editor  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Sunday  Fun 
A  King  Features  spokesman 
writes : 


Everjbod^ 


not  from  the  A-bomb,  but  on  his  private  plane ...  or 
at  least  family  seats  on  strato  lines  for  pleasure 
junkets  and  jaunts!  In  the  jet-jockey  age,  flying 
has  millions  of  fervent  fans  and  followers . . . 
and  flocks  of  the  best  follow  Zack  Mosley’s 


Smilin’  Jack 

aviation’s  fast-paced  strip,  packing  drama,  danger,  adventure, 
cbills,  thrills,  and  romance.  Sable  and  the  ship  have  what  it  takes 
—to  hold  Jack,  and  raise  circulation  1  Popular  with  men  and  women, 
all  age  groups  and  income  brackets,  this  feature  fits  today’s  needs! 
F or  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaga  Tribune^JVeu?  York  JVetrs 

SynaMCate^  Mne»  Trlbume  rower.  CMemm* 


"Celle  Qui  Pleure,  a  French- 
language  ecclesiastical  magazine 
published  by  the  missionaries  of 
Our  Lady  of  La  Salette,  At¬ 
tleboro,  Mass.,  featured  a 
‘Blondie’  Sunday  page  on  the 
cover  of  its  April  issue. 

“Resting  on  the  ‘Blondie’ 
page  was  a  copy  of  the  Missal 
of  the  Mass,  according  to  Dom¬ 
inican  Rite. 

“The  theme  of  issue,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  cover,  was  that 
while  Sunday  is  a  holy  day, 
there  is  also  room  in  it  for  such 
wholesome  pastimes  as  reading 
‘Blondie.’ 

“We  are  touched  and  pleased 
by  the  implied  tribute.” 

• 

Jean  Worth  Goes 
To  Escanaba  Press 

Menominee,  Mich. 

Jean  Worth,  editor  of  the 
Menominee  Daily  Herald-Lead¬ 
er  since  1943  and  associated 
with  the  paper  since  1922,  has 
resig^ned  to  become  editor  of 
the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  effective  May  1. 

Appointment  of  James  M. 
Ripley,  sports  editor,  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Leader  has  been  announced  by 
P.  C.  Munroe,  publisher.  Robert 
G.  Murphy  continues  as  city 
editor. 

Frank  J.  Russell,  president 
of  Delta  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Press,  said  Mr. 
Worth  will  also  write  news  and 
interpretive  articles  of  penin¬ 
sulawide  interest  for  the  Rus¬ 
sell  papers  in  Iron  Mountain 
and  Marquette.  For  the  past 
15  years,  he  has  written  the 
-  Ye  Town  Crier  column  for  the 
Herald-Leader. 

Mr.  Ripley  is  a  graduate  of 
Northern  Michigan  College  and 
worked  for  the  Soo  Evening 
News  and  Manistique  Pioneer- 
Tribune,  was  business  manager 
of  the  Munising  News  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  South  Ma¬ 
comb  News  before  coming  to 
Menominee  in  1936  as  sports 
editor. 

• 

Guild  Wins  Verdict 
On  Ottawa  Journal 

Toronto 

The  Ontario  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  dismissed  an  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  Ottawa  Journal 
Editorial  Employes  Association 
to  act  as  bargaining  agent  for 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  work¬ 
ers. 

The  certification  application 
was  opposed  by  the  Ottawa 
Newspaper  Guild,  Local  205, 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Local  205  is  the  prese'nt  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 


Anti-Batista 
Daily  Back 
In  Business 

Havana 

Cuba’s  only  anti-government 
newspaper  has  begun  publica¬ 
tion  in  Havana.  La  Calle  {Ths 
Street),  which  is  outspokenly 
against  the  regime  of  President 
Fulgencio  Batista,  claims  an  in¬ 
itial  circulation  of  10,000. 

Technically,  La  Calle  has  re¬ 
sumed  publication.  Two  editions 
were  published  in  August  1952, 
but  then  the  paper  was  ban¬ 
ned  (E  &  P,  Sept.  6,  1952). 

The  newspaper  is  evidently 
backed  by  elements  of  the  Orto- 
doxo  Party,  which  is  bitterly 
anti-Batista.  The  editor  is  Luis 
Orlando  Rodriguez,  formerly  an 
Ortodoxo  congressman.  The  pa¬ 
per  calls  itself  “The  newspaper 
of  the  Cuban  revolution.” 

The  name  of  the  paper  ap¬ 
parently  derives  from  expres¬ 
sions  which  make  “la  calle”  the 
Cuban  equivalent  of  “man  in 
the  street.”  The  newspaper, 
made  up  of  eight  pages,  carries 
UP  and  USIS  material. 

La  Calle  joins  an  overcrowd¬ 
ed  field  which  includes  17  other 
Havana  dailies  (and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  Santiago  paper  now  cir¬ 
culates  daily  in  Havana).  With 
few  initial  ads,  and  not  being 
able  to  receive  the'  government 
financial  aid  given  the  other 
papers.  La  Calle  is  apparently 
banking  on  its  editorial  stand 
to  boost  its  circulation. 

When  it  was  first  published 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a  de 
facto  govemment  existed  in 
Cuba  which  was  in  friction  with 
the  press.  Since  then  a  constitu¬ 
tional  regime  has  been  restored, 
thus  strengthening  civil  rights. 
As  a  result.  La  Calle  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  into  difficultiA 
with  the  govemment.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  probably  happy  to 
have  La  Calle  around  as  proof 
of  its  frequent  assertions  that 
the  Cuban  press  is  free. 

The  newspaper  field  may  be¬ 
come'  even  more  crowded.  It 
was  learned  that  Luis  J.  Boti- 
foll,  ousted  from  the  editorship 
of  El  Mundo  after  a  dispute 
with  Publisher  Amadeo  Barlet- 
ta  (E  &  P,  Jan.  16,  1954),  is 
planning  to  publish  a  new  daily, 
probably  next  year.  Possible 
editor:  Adolfo  Merino,  ex-as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  Mundo  who 
was  also  dismissed  from  the 
paper.  Tentative'  plans  call  for 
it  to  be  a  tabloid  —  the  first 
in  Havana  since  the  Havana 
Herald  folded  two  years  ago. 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 
leatures,  newsfilm,  still  photo- 


and  actual  voice  recordings  on  photo  division,  International 
tape  of  news  personalities  News  Photos.  He  said  that  INP 


photographed."  Editor  Edwin  C.  Stein  had 

Special  Citations  smg\ed  out  for  special  com- 

mendation  photographers  Sam 
Special  citations  by  INS  Edi-  Goldstein,  Herb  Scharfman,  Ar- 


Newsprint 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  sav- 


jraphs,  and  special  services.  tor-in-Chief  Barry  Paris  for  thur  Sasse  and  Frank  Mastro  ing  brought  about  by  reduction 
Mr.  Berkson  said  the  new  exceptionally  meritorious  news  of  the  New  York  Staff,  and  of  roll  width,  plus  increased 
business  signed  by  INS  during  coverage  and  enterprise  by  INS  Maurice  Johnson  of  the  Wash-  available  newsprint  from  new 
the  last  12-month  period  in-  staff  members  in  the  United  ington  bureau,  for  the  prizes  mills  and  new  productive  capa- 
cluded  74  newspapers,  of  which  States  and  abroad  were  listed  their  pictures  have  won  in  re-  city  a  serious  shortage  could 
33  are  in  the  United  States;  36  by  Mr.  Berkson.  These  included:  cent  major  contests.  have  resulted  in  1954.  For  the 

radio  stations;  and  22  special  Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  Eure-  . 

service  clients.  pean  General  Manager,  for  his  _  .  .  i.-  ■ 

Additionally,  the  INS  tale-  many  Important  enclutlvo  Missouri  to  Present  fimtTuTyr°of“T955°"Tli"  5^ 

'SaT  rti:  r'kia'-Jeoe-rhuIo'^irrH  Six  Honor  Awards  roportlns  to  ANPA 

United  States  alone,  INS-Tele-  with  William  Randolph  Hearst  Columbia,  Mo.  consumption  of  1,187,636 

-ante  nowcHlm  fnosimilo  onH  .Tr..  and  Frank  Conniff  to  Mo:l.  Si-tr  Honor  Atvnrda  for  THc-  tOnS  dunng  the  nrst  quarter. 


radio  stations;  and  22  special  Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  Eure-  , 

service  clients.  pean  General  Manager,  for  his 

Additionally,  the  INS  tele-  many  important  exclusive  Missouri  to  Present 
vision  division  expanded  into  14  stories  and  interviews — especi-  o*  fi  A  J 

new  outlets.  Today,  in  the  ally  his  recent  historic  visit  Honor  Awards 


United  States  alone,  INS-Tele-  with  William  Randolph  Hearst 
news  newsfilm,  facsimile  and  Jr.,  and  Frank  Conniff  to  Mos- 


COLUMBIA,  Mo. 
Six  Honor  Awards  for  Dis- 


subsidiary  services  for  televi-  cow,  where  they  became  the  tinguished  Service  in  Journal-  represents  an  iiun-ea^ 

sion  reach  a  total  of  113  TV  first  newspapermen  to  inter-  ism  will  be'  received  by  three  same  period  of  1954 

outlets.  view  each  of  the  four  top  lead-  newspapers  and  three  individ-  u  7-1  %• 

The  INS  news  nicture  divi-  ers  of  Soviet  Russias’  new  re-  uals  Mav  fi  at  thp  Sphnnl  nf  Another  factor  enters  the  pic- 


The  INS  news  picture  divi-  ers  of  Soviet  Russias’  new  re-  uals  May  6  at  the  School  of  Anotner  lacior  enters  tne  pic- 
sion.  International  News  Photos,  gime.  Journalism  of  the  University  Canadian  newsprint  pro- 

meanwhile  added  59  new  clients  Also  cited  for  their  outstand-  of  Missouri,  it  is  announced  by  have  pointed  to  the  pre¬ 
in  various  categories  of  serv-  ing  work  during  the  past  twelve  Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of  o"  Canadian  dollars  as 


months  on  spot  news  stories  the  School 
and  news-features  of  major  im-  The  reci 


reason  for  at  least  one  past 


Superior  Coverage  and  news-features  of  major  im-  The  recipients  will  be:  Neue  P*’*®®  increase.  March  30,  1954 

Mr.  Berkson  declared  that  poi'tnnce  were:  Zuercher  Zeitung,  a  daily  paper  showed  Canadian  dollars  quoted 

along  with  the  steady  expan-  Pierre  J.  Huss,  chief  of  the  jj,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  St.  102.14  while  on  March  31, 

sion  of  global  clientele,  INS  has  INS  United  Nations  bureau,  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  I'h®  Canadian  dollar  is 


quoted  at  101.765.  The  reduced 
differential  obviously  contrib- 


continued  to  improve  its  news-  "’ho  won  the  George  R.  Holmes  Qazette;  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-  <inoted  at  101.765.  The  reduced 
gathering  facilities  "with  con-  Memorial  Award  for  his  con-  Herald;  Walter  C.  Johnson,  re-  differential  obviously  contrib- 
centration  on  superior  coverage  sistently  outstanding  coverage  tifej  secretary-treasurer  of  the  I-h®  value  of  publisher 

of  major  news  events  and  de-  ^he  United  Nations,  includ-  Southern  Newspaper  Publish-  U.  S.  dollars  paid  to  Canadian 
velopment  of  exclusive,  distinc-  his  great  scoop  on  Dec.  17  ^j.g»  Association;  Carroll  B.  newsprint  producers, 
five  news-features  worthy  of  revealing  that  U.  N.  Secretary  Larrabee,  chairman  of  the  Members  are  advised  to  main- 
front-page  display  and  of  ut-  General  Hammarskjold  had  de-  Printers’  Ink  Publish-  ^alu  adequate  stocks  of  neWs- 

most  human  interest  appeal.  cided  to  fly  to  Peiping  and  try  ^  York;  and  Hugh  print  on  hand  in  city  of  pub- 

“The  INS  policy  is  to  be  the  lo  obtain  the  release  of  eleven  g  Terry,  president  and  gen-  lication;  to  order  tonnage  in 
,  most  interesting  and  distinctive  imprisoned  U.  S.  airmen.  ^j^jjager  of  KLZ  and  KLZ-  12-monthly  quantities,  and  to 


eral  manager  of  KLZ  and  KLZ- 


„  -  V..—  ....v  12-monthly  quantities,  and  to 

news  service,’’  he  said,  “and  Also  Charles  A,  Smith,  Lon-  Denver,  Colo.  remember  constantly  that  new 

this  policy  is  paying  off.  There  <10"  IhiS  ^lef,  for  his  dramatic  awards  have  mills,  new  and  modern  machines 

is  a  definite  and  solid  trend  series  on  Churchill  s  retirement;  presented  by  the  School  and  narrower  width  rolls  are 

toward  INS,  manifested  in  our  Bob  Considine  for  his  revealing  journalism  during  Journal-  not  more  than  are  needed  to 
growing  client  list.  It  has  be-  expose  on  s  ega^  as  mg-  Week,  scheduled  this  year  meet  a  continuing  and  growing 

come  increasingly  evident  in  the  bureau  chief  William  K.  demand  for  newsprint, 

last  year  that  all  media  of  pub-  Hutchinson  and  his  staff  for 
are  more  all-around  superiority 

selective,  more  di.scerning  and  iu  the  capital;  Don 

more  self-critical  of  the  caliber  Dixon  for  the  articles  he  wrote 


world  demand  for  newsprint. 


of  their  product. 


about  his  experiences  as  a  pri- 


“To  meet  these  requirements  soner  in  Red  China;  Marvin 
INS  has  placed  added  emphasis  Stone,  INS  Far  Eastern  Direc- 
not  only  on  expanding  the  scope  tor. 

of  its  service  but  on  providing  Also  Jack  Lotto,  James  L. 
the  greatest  variety  of  front  Kilgallen  and  Charles  P.  Amot 
page  exclusives  as  well  as  in-  of  the  New  York  staff  for  ex- 
teresting,  important  and  signifi-  ceptional  performance  of  news 
cant  stories  of  the  ‘news  behind  and  news-feature  stories;  John 


the  news.' 


for  his  brilliant 


“As  our  client  list  grows  we  daily  column  on  foreign  affairs; 
are  plowing  back  into  the  im-  Theodore  Koslow  and  Merryle 
provement  of  our  service  to  all  S.  Rukeyser  for  making  the  in¬ 
clients  the  additional  revenue  tricacies  of  modem  finance  and 
available  so  that  our  clients  economics  understandable  day 
reap  the  utmost  benefit  pro-  in  and  day  out  to  the  average 


gressively  from  our  growth.' 


reader;  Phyllis  Battelle  for  her 


Mr.  Berkson  also  reported  popular  INS  column,  "Assign- 
that  INS  had  recorded  another  ment:  America”;  INS  Woman’s 
new  milestone  in  TV  newscast-  Editor  Olga  Curtis  for  her 
ing  with  the  inauguration,  last  trail-blazing  news-features  on 
August,  of  regular  voice-and-  “Better  Living,”  and  INS  Sports 
photo  transmissions  over  its  In-  Editor  John  Barrington  and  his 
temational  News  Facsimile  net-  staff  for  their  excellent  sports 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

“I  remember  a  Florida  woman  saying  during 
the  last  year  of  my  mother's  life:  'It  makes 
me  feel  better  just  to  come  in  and  sit  for  a 
while  with  her.  She  seems  to  understand 
everything  without  my  telling  her.'  It  must 
have  been  that  comforting  understanding 
compounded  from  a  lifetime  of  usefulness, 
suffering,  joy  and  sorrow  that  made  people 
speak  of  my  mother's  serenity." 


Miss  M.  M.  of  Sacramento  replied: 

"I  think  you  missed  the  boat  entirely.  Only 
people  spending  hours  in  prayer  can  acquire 
that  quality.  Your  mother  must  have  been  a 
true  Christian;  that  is  why  she  had  serenity. 
My  mother  had  it,  too." 


work.  He  added: 

“Our  ‘Sound-on-Fax’  ushered 


coverage. 

Mr.  Berkson  also  presented  a 


in  a  new  era  of  simultaneous  supplementary  report  on  the 
transmissions  of  news  photos  accomplishments  of  INS'  news 
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{Continued  from  page  13) 

tration;  it  affects  every  solution 
to  problems  of  the  moment.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  President  Eisenhower  re¬ 
ferred  again  to  the  goal  of 
world  peace  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity.  He  remarked:  “Through 
you  and  all  your  associates  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  mission  of  .spread¬ 
ing  the  truth,  a  more  rapid 
progress  can  be  made.” 

In  conclusion,  he  declared: 

“Cannot  you,  men  and  women 
of  the  pen,  propagate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  economic  truth  just  as 
your  professional  forebears 
spread  the  truths  that  inspired 
our  forefathers  to  achieve  a  na¬ 
tional  independence?  For  when 
all  people,  everywhere,  under¬ 
stand  that  trade  is  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  growth  of  a  shared 
prosperity,  of  all  kinds  of  co¬ 
operative  strength,  and  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  tolerance,  the 
fruit  thereof  will  be  another 
historic  step  on  the  road  to 
universal  peace.” 

During  the  meal,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  chatted  with  animation 
with  publishers  seated  next  to 
him,  John  S.  Knight,  Knight 
Newspapers,  and  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  introduced  him. 

3  Introduced 

Mr.  McLean  proposed  the  tra¬ 
ditional  toast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  in¬ 
troduced  three  special  guests. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  and  Welfare  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  R.  J.  Rankin,  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Chronicle -Herald  and 
Mail-Star,  president  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press;  and  Harold  E. 
Fellows,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters. 

The  Presidential  plane  Col¬ 
umbine  made  an  instrument 
landing  at  LaGuardia  Field  be¬ 
cause  of  thick  fog  and  a  slight 
drizzle. 

A  White  House  pre.^s  plane 
preceded  the  Columbine  to  New 
York  with  a  large  contingent 
of  newsmen. 

As  AP  members  returned  to 
the  Starlight  Roof  for  their 
second  business  session,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  President  had 
finished  speaking,  they  were 
pleased  to  see  that  pictures  of 
the  President  eating  and  speak¬ 
ing  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
new  AP  Photofax,  which  pro¬ 
vides  positives  in  remarkably 
short  time.  More  than  30  news- 
papere  now  use  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  for  AP  Wirephoto  and  30 


more  are  on  order,  while  tele¬ 
vision  stations  already  are  us¬ 
ing  from  30  to  40. 

The  business  session,  as  often 
has  been  the  case  in  past  an¬ 
nual  membership  meetings  of 
the  AP,  was  enlivened  and  in¬ 
vigorated  by  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
(Little  Rock)  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  who  said  he  was  fulfilling 
his  “historic  function”  in  se¬ 
verely  criticizing  the  AP  news 
report. 

Soon  after  the  reading  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  laudatory  of  the 
AP  and  its  work,  Mr.  Heiskell 
raised  his  voice  in  keen  and 
cutting  dissent. 

“The  AP  is  performing  a 
highly  efficient  oveiall  job,”  he 
acknowledged  in  beginning.  “My 
historic  criticism  of  the  AP  is 
that  I  think  it  is  judged  too 
much  by  the  main  lines  and  not 
enough  by  the  branch  lines,  as 
you  wouuld  say  in  connection 
with  a  railroad.  We  have  just 
heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  When  he  sends  a 
message  to  Congress  it  is  di¬ 
vided  and  parts  are  assigned 
to  different  committees.  That  is 
what  should  be  followed  in  the 
AP. 

Lack  of  Cooperation 

“The  report  read  here  today 
in  a  sonorous  voice  presents  too 
lovely  a  picture  and  it  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  increased  coopera¬ 
tion  of  members  in  providing 
news,”  continued  Mr.  Heiskell. 
“I  am  distressed  and  disturl)ed 
by  the  lack  of  cooperation  in 
my  region.  We  do  not  get  the 
news  or  we  get  it  the  second 
day.  There  is  a  lack  of  alert¬ 
ness. 

“Has  a  member  been  discip¬ 
lined  for  failure  to  cooperate?” 
demanded  Mr.  Heiskell. 

“Yes,  but  not  in  recent 
years,”  replied  President  Mc¬ 
Lean. 

“I  thought  so,”  rejoined  Mr. 
Heiskell.  “There  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  editing  of  new’s,  es¬ 
pecially  regional  news.  The  re¬ 
port  is  susceptible  to  improve¬ 
ment.  The  AP  puts  on  the  wire 
a  carbon  copy  of  a  local  .story. 
We  want  a  double  muixler  -oOO 
miles  aw’ay  but  we  don’t  want 
the  names  of  the  attorneys  and 
judges.  The  report  is  full  of 
superfluous  things. 

“No  newspaper  can  afford  to 
hire  etiough  copy  readers  to  do 
the  job  that  should  be  done  on 
AP  copy,”  charged  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  publisher.  “The  copy  should 
be  properly  edited  before  it  goes 
on  the  wires.  I  have  tried  for 
two  years  to  find  out  what  im¬ 
provements  the  APME  ha.s 
made  and  I  still  want  the  ans¬ 
wer.  I  am  fulfilling  my  historic 


function  of  making  ugly  re¬ 
marks.” 

The  so-called  “ugly  remarks” 
drew  a  hearty  round  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  members. 

C.  E.  Palmer,  Texarkana 
(Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette  and  News, 
remarked : 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  AP 
go  back  to  fining  us  fellows 
who  fail  to  do  our  duty.  I  have 
eight  editors  who  are  not  co¬ 
operating  and  doing  their  duty 
by  the  AP  as  they  should.  If 
the  AP  instituted  Hnes,  then  I 
would  have  a  spui'  to  i-eally 
go  after  them.” 

This  comment,  too,  drew  ap¬ 
plause  from  members. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  president  of  AP¬ 
ME,  explained  that  17  commit¬ 
tees  are  making  a  continuous 
study  of  the  news  report  and 
that  the  subjects  raised  by  Mr. 
Heiskell  are  undei'  close  scru¬ 
tiny. 

“First  of  all,  I  want  to  con¬ 
cur  with  what  Mr.  Heiskell  has 
said  about  lack  of  cooperation, 
but  there  has  been  gieat  im¬ 
provement  in  the  last  five 
years,”  said  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
general  manager  of  AP.  “I  con¬ 
cur  with  what  Mr.  Jones  has 
said  too,  except  he  was  too 
modest  about  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  APME,  whose  work 
benefits  all.  Through  it  the 
staff  has  a  continuous  source 
of  information  about  the  users 
of  the  copy. 

Speed  Is  Hazard 

“It  is  desirable,  of  course, 
that  all  copy  be  scrutinized  by 
a  capable  staff  before  it  hits 
the  wires  but  that  is  not  always 
possible,”  explained  Mr.  Stareel. 
“Instant  publication  today  is  a 
hazard.  Back  when  distribution 
was  slow,  we  could  spot  bad 
copy,  withhold  it,  correct  it — 
sometimes  now  we  can  correct 
it  only  for  our  own  record.” 

Mr.  Starzel  reported  that 
there  has  been  an  unusual  run 
of  highly  controversial  news, 
which  he  said  was  covered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  AP’s  basic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  not  being  afraid  to 
wade  into  that  sort  of  story.  He 
asked  if  there  was  any  dis¬ 
agreement  on  this  fundamental 
responsibility  and  if  any  mem¬ 
ber  felt  there  had  been  devi¬ 
ation  from  that  policy.  No  mem¬ 
bers  disagreed  with  him. 

President  McLean  said  the 
Board  of  Directors  long  ago 
decided  that  a  word  of  caution 
was  better  than  punitive  meas¬ 
ures  in  dealing  with  members 
who  are  non-cooperative  in  the 
ne\vs  report.  He  said  failure  to 
cooperate  often  is  unintentional 
and  that  a  fine  would  not  be 
good  policy. 

{Continued  on  page  128) 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  144) 


upon  a  free  press,  or  without 
jeopardizing  our  national  se¬ 
curity  .... 

“I  think  you  will  agree  that 
every  freedom  that  we  know 
and  have  is  exercised  because 
we  do  know  how  to  accompany 
it  with  wise,  self-restraint  .  .  . 

“Self-imposed  restraints  have 
never  been  viewed  as  a  threat 
to  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
they  certainly  are  not,  since  the 
editor  sets  the  restraints  and  ' 
can  remove  it  when  he  thinks 
it  is  proper.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

It  seems  to  us  the  problem 
Mr.  Honaman  poses  is  unsolv- 
able  because  these  are  not  just 
“diametrically  opposed  bodies  of 
opinion”  but  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  facts  of  life. 

You  cannot  have  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  still 
exercise  restraints  on  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  restraints 
are  imposed,  or  even  suggest¬ 
ed,  by  a  government  agency. 

Mr.  Honaman  said  “government 
people  are  aw'are  that  editors 
cannot  solve  this  problem 
alone  ....  we  also  are  working 
toward  doing  our  share  in  pro¬ 
tecting  information  that  is  .stra¬ 
tegic.” 

The  technique,  of  coui-se,  p 
would  be  that  government  of¬ 
ficials  would  advise  editors  to 
give  them  that  “balanced  judg¬ 
ment”  along  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  not  print  certain 
news. 

This  news  is  not  security  in¬ 
formation  that  has  been  clas¬ 
sified  and  which  no  self-respect¬ 
ing  newspaper  would  print.  It  is 
news  that  is  unclassified.  It 
is  in  the  public  domain.  It 
probably  has  been  published  in 
technical  journals  or  in  manu¬ 
als  or  somewhere  else,  as  Mr. 
Honaman  indicated.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  to  anv  spy  or  enemy  agent 
who  wants  to  work  as  hard  a.' 
the  engineer  in  the  example 
cited. 

If  news  has  been  released 
by  a  govemment  department  , 
to  the  public,  if  it  is  available 
to  anyone,  if  it  is  unclassified 
information,  we  don’t  see  how 
editors  can  be  expected  to  sup- 
pre.ss  it  purely  on  the  grounds 
that  some  smart  person  might 
be  able  to  put  two  or  more  un- 
lelated  piece.s  of  information 
together  and  get  a  right  an¬ 
swer. 

If  the  unrelated  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  are  available  any¬ 
where,  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  to  someone  intent  on 
piecing  them  together  whether 
a  newspaper  prints  them  or  not.  1 
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Marching  on  together - 
America  and  Newspapers 


to  greater  and  greater  accomplishments 

1955  .  .  .  .  U.S.  Population  Greatest  in  History  —  over  165,000,000.  More  people 
are  buying  more  PRODUCTS  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  U.S. 

1955.  .  .  .  Newspaper  Circulation  Greatest  in  History  —  over  55,000,000  sold 
EVERY  DAY.  More  people  are  BUYING  more  Newspapers  and 
paying  more  for  them  ($3,500,000  each  day)  than  ever  before  in 
the  History  of  U.S. 

1955.  .  .  .  More  advertisers  are  using  more  Newspaper  advertising  than  ever 
before. 

It  pays  to  advertise . . . 

It  pays  EXTRA  WELL  to  ADVERTISE  in  NEWSPAPERS! 

Published  in  the  interest  of  all  Newspapers  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Herbert  W.  Malaney,  President 
Pepreienting  Newspapers  since  1900 
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Intelligencer  and  Sunday  News 
AP  Register,  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily 

Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free- 
(Continued  from  page  126)  mon,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missouri- 

Mr.  Heiskell  asked  if  the  .i-  *  i  *  j 

A  •!!  i  Six  directors  were  re-elected. 

APME  will  report  concrete  re-  .  t>  •  • 

suits  each  year.  Mr.  Jones  re-  y 

plied  that  the  Blue  Book,  a  sum-  Washing^n  (D  C  ) 

mary,  is  issued  after  the  APME  Sunday  Star;  John  R  Reite- 
meetings  and  the  Red  Book  car- 

lies  all  the  discussions.  Clarke,  New 

a  rkij  AM  1-  York  Daily  News  and  Sunday 

2  Oldest  Members  xr  xi  o  i  o  j 

Honored  as  the  two  oldest  ^okane 

members  present  were  Hilton  ^  ^  Spokesmxin  -  Review; 

Brown,  95,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleveland 
News,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Long,  92,  News;  Raymond  L. 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Adver-  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
tiser.  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Upon  motion  of  Frederick  Spangler  is  a  director 

Sullens,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  of  less  than  50,000 

News,  the  members  stood  and  Population.  He  received  7,422 
cheered  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  to  1,984  cast  for  Arthur 

City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Times,  who  Ballantine  Jr.,  Durango  (Colo.) 
soon  will  marry  Mrs.  Charles  f^crald-News,  the  other  nominee 
Ross,  widow  of  the  former  particular  post. 

Washington  newsman  and  Pres-  The  Vote 

Truman  s  press  secretary.  The  vote  for  the  other  nom- 
G.  Gordon  Strong,  Canton  inees: 

(Ohio)  Repository,  reported  for  jjr,  McKelway,  8,351;  Mr. 
tte  Credentials  Committee  that  Reitemeyer,  7,666;  Mr.  Howard, 

7,280;  Mr.  Clarke,  6,670;  Mr. 
to  E  ir^e^lar'”'  Cowles,5,790;ClarenceB.Han- 

n  B  .  OA  X  X  son  Jr.,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

(Mo  1  News  Pr  H  Sunday  News,  5,159;  Oscar  S. 

(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette,  rr'i,’  \ 

reported  for  the  Auditing  Com-  Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kas.)  StaU 
*  Journal,  2,851;  William  R. 

Applications  of  the  following  Tucson  (Aviz.)  Star, 

associate  members  for  regular  Steinman,  Lan- 

membership  were  granted-  Intelligencer- Jour- 

Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Daily  Sunday  News,  1,962; 

News,  Harrison  (Ark  )  Daily  Guthrie,  Son  Bemard- 

Times,  El  Centro  (Calif )  (Calif.)  Daily  Sun,  1,298. 
Morning  Post  and  Post-Press  Board  of  Directors  of 

El  Centro  (Calif.)  Imperial  members.  The 

Valley  Press,  Riverside  (Calif.)  directors  are  elected  for  three- 
Daily  Press,  Riverside  (Calif.)  y®ar  terms  with  the  terms  of 
Enterprise,  Leadville  (Colo.)  s**  e'xpiring  each  year. 

Herald  -  Democrat,  Keokuk  The  candidates  voted  upon 
(Iowa)  Evening  Journal,  Oel-  were  chosen  last  Nov.  8  by  the 
wein  (Iowa)  Daily  Register,  Nominating  Committee,  headed 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  Alamo-  by  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff  Pitts- 
gordo  (N.  M.)  News,  Artesia  burg  (Kans.)  Headlight. 

(N.  M.)  Advocate,  Washington  Directors,  in  addition  to  the 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  Ashland  six  elected  this  week,  are: 
(Ohio)  Times-Gazette,  Athens  John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  Daily 
(Te^x.)  Review,  Pampa  (Tex.)  News;  James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  Day- 
Spokesman,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News;  Mark 


TWO  GRAND  OLD  GENTLEMEN  attend  the  AP  meeting:  front,  left, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  vicepresident  of  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  who  was 
96  in  February;  and  Col.  J.  H.  Long,  rear,  president-publisher  of  the  f- 
Huntington  |W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  who  will  be  92  in  May.  The  young 
man  at  the  right  is  William  R.  Mathews,  president-publisher  of  the  H 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star.  L 


Ethridge,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Former  Star  Staffers 
CounW»«™(;  Dolph  Simons,  Mmdmarsh 

LdCLIVTCTtCB  (K&S.}  JottTTUll-  TORONTO  ''' 

World;  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  members  of  the 


Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press;  Bernard  Toronto  Star  got  together  here  f 
H.  Ridder  Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.)  23  to  talk  over  old  I 

News-Tribune;  Robert  McLean,  times  and  toast  the  man  they  \ 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  o^ee  worked  for.  i' 

Bulletin;  Norman  Chandler,  Guest  of  honor  was  Harry  C.  j 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Hindmarsh,  68,  president  of  the  ^ 
Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Star,  and  associated  with  it 
Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Robert  since  1911.  More  than  150 
B.  Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her-  former  editorial  employes  from 
aid  and  Boston  Sunday  Herald;  almost  every  profession  attend- 
James  M.  North  Jr.,  Fort  ed  the  banquet. 

Worth  (Te'x.)  Star-Telegraph;  The  tall,  spare  newspaper 
Harry  F.  Bvrd  Jr.,  Winchester  man  who  joined  the  Star  as  a 
(Va.)  Evening  Star.  cub  reporter  and  rose  to  presi- 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  d®nt  received  a  silver  cigar  l»x 
Tuesdav  and  re-elected  Robert  ^he  inscription,  O.K  | 

McLean.  Philadelnhia  Bulletin.  H.C.H.,”-his  own  traditional- 
president.  Mr.  McLean  has  held  sPa*;®  commendation  for  a  , 
that  important  post  since  1938.  J?b  Y®?  <1®"®-®"**  ®  t 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  An-  '’y  than  125  ex-  ^ 

geles  Times,  became  first  vice-  ®ta  ers.  j. 


president  and  Clarence  B.  Han-  j-  j  rr 

son  Jr.,  Birmingham  News,  be-  Accredited  Home  I 

came  second  vicepresident.  Papers  Organized  I 

Lloyd  Stratton  was  re-elected  Washington  f 

secretary  and  Robert  Booth  was  Member-papers  of  Controlled-  f 
re-elected  treasurer.  Circulation  Newspapers  of  f 

Re-elected  to  the  Executive  America,  Inc.,  have  voted  to 
Committee  were  Mr.  McLean,  change  the  name  of  the  organi-  I 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  McKelway,  zation  to  Accredited  Home  i 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.  I 

Eric  Smith,  executive  secre-  | 
•  I  tary  of  the  group  said  the  name  [ 

change  was  recommended  by  j 
First  Safety  Trophy  the  association’s  board  of  trust-  ; 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ees  “because  the  character  of  J 
The'  first  Safety  Achievement  our  membership  has  changed 
trophy  ever  given  by  the  Ameri-  Irom  all-free  circulation  papers  j 
can  Society  of  Safety  Engi-  to  controlled  and  paid  com-  ^ 
nee'rs  Niagara  Frontier  chap-  munity  weeklies.”  ^  j 

ter  was  presented  to  William  The  1955  convention  of  tM 
J.  Conners  III,  publisher  of  the  162-paper  organization  wUl 
Buffalo  Courier  -  Express  last  take  place  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
week.  June  9-11. 
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ASNE — Meet  the  New  President  Ross-Roberts 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Kenneth  MacDonald  isn’t  as 
conservative  as  he  looks.  At 
least  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  didn’t  walk  out  on 
Marilyn  Monroe  at  the  Banshees 
Luncheon  of  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  as  three  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  seen  to  do. 

Nor  are  his  short  gray  hair, 
gray  suit,  and  inconspicuous 
tie  indicative  of  the'  quick  mind 
and  progressive  ideas  he  throws 
into  a  conversation  about  news¬ 
papers  and  the  ASNE. 

About  criticism  of  newspa¬ 
pers  a  la  Truman  and  Hutchins, 
for  example.  “Newspapers 
ought  to  welcome  and  invite 
criticism,’’  he  thinks.  “It’s  a 
very  healthy  thing  for  the  press 
to  listen  to  criticism.  Newspa¬ 
permen  should  not  run  or  hide 
from  its  critics,  but  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  what  they  say.” 

“When  you  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
back  in  1926  as  a  cub  reporter 
did  it  occur  to  you  that  some 
day  you  might  be  president  of 
ASNE?”  The  reporter  asks,  to 
make  conversation. 

He  grins  a  quick,  wide¬ 
mouthed  smile  that  doesn’t 
change  the  basic  seriousness  of 
his  face.  He  heads  for  an  empty 
pair  of  chairs  in  a  corner  off 
the  Ballroom  lobby.  “What 
about  the  Tiuman  criticism?” 

“I  don’t  agree  that  Mr.  Tni- 
man’s  criticism  is  valid.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  see  it  isn’t  valid.  But 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or 
not,  it’s  still  a  healthy  thing  to 
have  it. 

“It  was  a  fine  thing  to  have 
Jim  Pope  and  Turner  Catledge 
to  open  the  society  this  year 
with  an  address  by  a  man  like 
Hutchins.  The  Hutchins  choice 
was  excellent.  It’s  too  early  to 
plan  next  year’s  program,  but 
one  thing  we’ll  do  is  have  a 
section  on  self-criticism  and 
self-evaluation  in  the  same 
form.  The  idea  is  sound  and  we 
should  continue  with  it. 

“Incidentally,”  he  says,  “did 
you  notice  that  Dr.  Hutchins’ 
piece  was  by  no  means  all 
critical?  His  speech  pointed  out 
strengths  of  the  press.  He 
focused  attention  on  the'  fact 
that  newspapers  can  do  some 
things  far  better  than  any 
other  medium.” 

“Does  it  worry  you  any  to 
have  this  continuing  slugging 
>t  the  press  by  its  critics?” 


Kenneth  MecDoneld 


“Tbe  press  has  no  reason  to 
fear  it.  It  may  need  to  do  a 
better  job  than  it  is  doing  in 
answering  it.  Of  course  no  one 
likes  to  be  criticized  in  ways 
that  are  unfair.  But  there’s 
nothing  about  it  to  frighten  us, 
and  I  wouldn’t  do  anything  to 
halt  it.  Maybe  we  ought  to  do 
just  a  little  better  sometimes 
in  answering  it.” 

“I  see,  Mr.  MacDonald,  that 
you  have  spent  your  entire 
newspaper  career  on  the  same 
publication  (he  was  reporter, 
copyreader,  telegraph  editor, 
city  editor,  news  editor  in  1931, 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
1937,  managing  editor  in  1939. 
After  a  stint  with  Navy  avia¬ 
tion  during  World  War  II  he 
became  editor  in  1953).  Do 
you  think  a  newsman  gets 
farther  ahead  that  way  than 
floating  around  a  bit  in  the  old 
newspaper  tradition?” 

“I  think  both  methods  have 
advantages.  But  it  seems  to  me 
I’ve  obseiwed  a  tendency  for 
newspapermen  to  stay  with  one 
newspaper  if  the  first  year  or 
two  proves  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  think  there’s  less  mov¬ 
ing  around  in  our  profession.” 


“What  major  objective  should 
the  American  newspaper  be 
striving  for?” 

(V.’e  knew  that  first  impres¬ 
sion  couldn’t  be  all  wrong.  The 
man’s  a  conseiwative  after  all) : 

“Better  reporting,”  he  says. 
“We  need  to  push  all  the  time 
for  more  accuracy,  depth  of 
comprehension,  better  readabil¬ 
ity — the  old  fundamental  thing 
of  digging  out  information  and 
printing  it  in  an  understand¬ 
able  way. 

‘  It  seems  to  me,”  he  says, 
“that  we’ve  passed  the  peak 
of  mass  syndication,  and  are 
moving  back  to  better  local  re¬ 
porting  and  more  individualistic 
newspapers.  I  hope  so.” 


Grannis  in  New  Job 

Washington 
Robert  M.  Grannis,  associate 
executive  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  when  it  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of 
public  information  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  He  is  a 
native  of  Brooklyn  and  was 
with  the  Eagle  since  1935. 


Troth  Plighted 

A  spring  wedding  —  the 
date  hasn’t  been  set — ^will 
unite  Roy  A.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Ross  of  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Announcement  of  their  en¬ 
gagement  was  made  just  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Roberts  came  to 
New  York  to  attend  the 
ANPA  Convention.  Mrs.  Ross 
is  the  widow  of  Charles  G. 
Ross,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  political  re¬ 
porter  who  died  at  his  desk 
while  serving  as  President 
Truman’s  press  secretary. 

Mrs.  Ross  said  she  had 
known  Mr.  Roberts  for  36 
years. 

Circulation 

Combination 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 
Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin  and 
Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal 
have  joined  forces  in  a  com¬ 
bined  service. 

Under  the  new  plan,  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Daily  Joumpl 
will  receive  the  two  papers  as 
one  five  days  a  week — and  the 
Idaho  State  Journal  on  Sunday. 

The  Blackfoot  paper  will  be 
carried  as  an  insert  of  the 
Pocatello  paper  and  will  con¬ 
tain  Blackfoot  area  news  while 
the  Journal  will  carry  full  na¬ 
tional  and  international  wire 
reports,  plus  all  daily  newspa¬ 
per  features  and  services. 

The  combined  rate  will  be 
$1.85  monthly  for  five  days  and 
Sunday.  The  Bulletin  will  not 
be  sold  separately  except  to 
mail  subscribers. 

• 

Editors  See  ’S6 
Just  Like  ’32 

Washingto.n 
If  it’s  Eisenhower  versus 
Stevenson  again  in  1956  the 
winner  will  be  the  same  as  in 
1952,  in  the  view  of  a  majority 
of  newspaper  editors. 

In  a  poll  taken  at  a  Sigma 
r  Delta  Chi  breakfast  the  vote 
.  was  70  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  would  win  to  20  that 
Adlai  Stevenson  would  be 
elected. 

'  Eisenhower’s  nomination  by 
^  the  Republicans  was  predicted 
-  by  a  count  of  87  to  11.  Mr. 
I  Stevenson’s  nomination  by  the 
i  Democrats  was  forecast,  74  to 
22. 
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What  Are  You  Doing 
About  This  Criticism? 

By  Dr.  Dwight  Bentel, 

Head,  Department  of  Journalism  &  Advertising, 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  College 


Newspaper  publishers  are 
suckers  for  a  straight  left.  Like 
for  instance  the  jab  to  the 
jowells  by  Dr.  Hutchins  down 
in  Washington  last  week. 

Or  for  a  round-house  like 
Mr.  Truman  just  hung  on  them. 

Or  at  least  that’s  the  impres¬ 
sion  you  get  from  talking  to 
publishers  attending  the  ANPA 
doings.  You  wander  around  the 
lobby,  flopping  down  on  the  de¬ 
luxe  overstuffed  beside  a  mo¬ 
mentarily  unoccupied  publisher, 
and  you  say  .  .  . 

“Now  about  this  crack  that 
Hutchins  made  before  ASNE 
.  .  .  that  “rising  costs  have 
put  the  publisher  in  the  driver’s 
seat  but  he  has  no  business  to 
be  there  ...” 

“Oh  that,”  he  cuts  in.  “That 
guy  doesn’t  know  what  he’s 
talking  about  ...” 

Cumulative  Effect 

“No,  that’s  not  what  I  mean,” 
you  say.  “What  are  newspapers 
doing  .  .  .  what  are  you  doing 
on  your  newspaper  to  offset 
this  persistent  criticism  of  the 
press.  Aren’t  you  worried  about 
the  cumulative  effect  this  sort 
of  thing  is  having  on  the  read¬ 
ing  public?” 

“Aw,  no,”  he  says.  “We  just 
take  it  in  stride.  If  it’s  news 
we  publish  it  in  the  news 
columns.  If  it  merits  a  reply 
we  answer  it  editorially.” 

“Yeh,”  you  say,  unimpressed. 
“You  print  Hutchins  on  Page 
One  and  reply  two  days  later  in 
the  editorial  column.” 

It’s  time  for  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  arrive  for  his  luncheon 
talk. 

Here’s  a  publisher  from  Chi¬ 
cago  (reading  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher)  .  “Look,”  you  say,  “what 
are  you  doing  about  this  per¬ 
sistent  slugging  at  the  press? 
When  Mr.  Truman  says  the 
press  is  covering  up  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  administration 
he  .  .  . ” 

“Naw,”  se  says,  pointing  to 
E&P  Pg.  17,  April  23  (The 
headline  says  “  ’54  Expense  Up, 
Income  Down.”) 

“This  is  what’s  worrying  us,” 
he  says.  “It’s  costing  too  much 
money  to  print  a  newspaper. 
What  we’re  w'orrying  about  is 
staying  in  business.” 

“I  know,”  you  say,  “but  isn’t 
there  any  relationship  between 


the  state  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  what  people  think 
about  newspapers?  Don’t  you 
suppose  a  positive,  continuing 
program  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  intended  to  offset  this  kind 
of  thing — to  anticipate  rather 
than  cover  up  on  these  heavy 
punches,  would  be  good  busi¬ 
ness?” 

This  man  hurrying  through 
the  lobby  (he  wears  a  famous 
newspaper  name  on  his  con¬ 
vention  badge  and  is  impatient 
when  you  stop  him)  is  being 
assassinated  but  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  know  it.  You  tell  him. 

“I’m  a  college  professor  of 
journalism  out  on  the  West 
Coast.  San  Jose',  California.” 
(“Ah  yes,”  he  nods.  He’s 
heard  of  California.)  “Out 
there,”  you  say,  “I’ve  noticed 
something  I  think  is  true  all 
over.  By  the  time  a  kid  gets 
through  school  he’s  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  that  somehow  neAvs- 
papers  are  evil.  His  English 
teacher  sneers  at  ‘journalese’ 
and  points  to  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  as  the  horrible  example. 
His  social  science  teachers  tell 
him  of  the  ‘close  relationship 
between  newspaper  sensational¬ 
ism  and  juvenile  delinquency,’ 
and  his  economics  teacher  has 
pumped  him  on  the  sinister  plot 
by  publishers  to  monopolize 
the  press  ...” 

“Now  tell  me,”  you  say 
hastily,  because  he’s  edgpng 
away.  “What  does  your  news¬ 
paper  do  to  offset  this  kind  of 
damaging  publicity  that  the 
newspaper  gets  so  constantly?” 

He  draws  himself  erect  and 
says  in  ringing  tones,  “We  just 
print  a  damn  good  newspaper.” 
And  he’s  gone. 

Those  cops  guarding  the 
President  are  beginning  to 
stare  hard  at  the  black  brief¬ 
case  you’re  carrying,  but  here’s 
a  man  leafing  through  EP’s 
168-page  Pre-Convention  issue 
and  you  say,  “Sir,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  you  are  a  man  of 
discriminating  reading  habits 
and  obviously  one  who  is  giving 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  What 
planned,  positive  steps  does 
your  paper  take  to  balance  up 
for  the  readers  the  kind  of  guff 
peddled  by  the  ‘one  party 
press’  gang  of  politicians?” 


SOLICITOUS  ABOUT  REPORTER — Former  President  Truman  speaks  to 
Chattanooga  (Tonn.)  Times  reporter  Henry  Trewhitt,  who  was  injured 
whan  ha  fell  from  a  bridge  at  Newport,  Tenn.,  into  a  mountain  stream 
filled  with  jagged  rocks  while  covering  Truman's  visit  to  Cosby.  Mr. 
Truman  knelt  beside  the  reporter  and  listened  to  an  account  of  what 
happened  and  then,  in  an  effort  to  cheer  him,  said,  "Son,  I  was  afraid 
you  might  have  been  imitating  Nixon  and  jumped  in  the  creak."  This 
was  a  reference  to  the  fishing  trip  on  which  Vico  President  Nixon  fell 
into  the  water  twice. 


“Ha,”  he  says,  “glad  you 
asked  that  question.  Our  paper 
leans  over  backward  to  give 
equal  space  and  position  to  con¬ 
tending  political  parties.  Last 
election  we  ran  a  ‘battle  page.” 
Wide  open  space  for  all  points 
of  view,  written  by  anybody 
who  wanted  to  write  them.” 

“Good,  swell,”  you  enthuse. 
“Now  we’re  getting  somewhere. 
And  did  you  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  what  you’re 
doing?” 

“Why  sure.  We  ran  24-sheet 
billboards  all  over  town:  “YOU 
CAN  READ  BOTH  SIDES  IN 
OUR  PAPER.” 

“The  implication  being  that 
the  other  papers  in  your  area 
weren’t  giving  both  sides.” 

“Well.  .  .yes.  Never  thought 
of  it  that  way.  Maybe  it  isn’t 
such  a  good  idea  to  imn  down 
the  adequacy  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  to  promote  our  own.  Ne'ver 
thought  of  it  that  way.” 

“Interesting  thought,”  you 
say.  “Seems  likely  more  people 
will  remember  a  24-sheet  bill¬ 
board  saying  only  one  newspa¬ 
per  prints  both  sides  than  which 
paper  it  was  that  printed  them.” 

But  you’re  running  out  of 
publishers.  Mr.  Eisenhower  is 
making  his  talk,  and  the  lobby 
is  L..nost  deserted  except  for 
some  machinery  salesmen  and  a 
newspaper  broker.  But  there’s 
one  more  publisher’s  badge 
showing  over  in  a  corner.  “Oh, 


don’t  quote  me,”  he  says,  “I’m 
only  an  assistant  publisher.” 

“Why,”  you  tell  him,  “as¬ 
sistant  publishers  must  be  im¬ 
portant  too.  Else  why  are  there 
so  many  of  them?  Tell  me,  don’t 
you  think  it’s  dangerous  for  the 
newspapers  to  permit  a  cu¬ 
mulative  backlog  of  public  ill 
will  toward  the  press  to  gather 
against  the  day  when  the  press 
needs  public  endorsement  and 
support?” 

“You  bet  I  do,”  he  says.  “But 
you  know,  we  newspapermen 
are  the  world’s  worst  users  of 
our  own  product.  We  go  out 
and  sell  linage  to  other  people 
with  a  story  to  tell,  we  pro¬ 
mote  community  projects,  we 
are  a  mouthpiece  for  everybody 
who  wants  to  say  anything 
against  us.  But  when  it  comes 
to  selling  our  own  values — our 
own  importance  and  the  kind 
of  job  we’re  doing  .  .  .  we’re  - 
anonymous.” 

“Got  any  iedas?” 

“I  think  we'  ought  to  get  or¬ 
ganized.  Possibly  a  central 
agency  responsible  for  building 
fires  under  publishers,  pre¬ 
paring  and  distributing  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  kind  we  should 
pass  along  to  the  public  to  give 
them  a  truthful,  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  newspapers.” 

“How  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  go  about  it?” 

“Well  .  .  .  I’m  just  an  as¬ 
sistant  publisher ...”  I 
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presidents  address 

Enduring  Strength 
In  Basic  Function 


By  Kichard  W.  Slocum 
President,  AN  PA 
Our  convention  is  more  than 
a  repetition  of  annual  custom. 
This  is  a  time  for  an  accounting 
and  consideration  of  our  stew¬ 
ardship.  For  we  are  trustees  of 
a  fundamental  freedom  —  the 
^  people’s  right  to  know. 

A  newspaper  is  far  more 
than  a  business.  We  carry  a 
serious  responsibility.  Our  Re¬ 
public  cannot  work  without  an 
informed  people.  Their  opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the 
determinant  in  fateful  choices 
which  continue  peace  or  tempt 
war;  which  determine  public 
expenditures  and  public  levies, 
broaden  social  gains,  and  count¬ 
less  other  decisions. 

There  is  growing  recogfnition 
of  this  fundamental  impoilance 
of  our  task,  beyond  the  actual 
bringing  of  the  day’s  news. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  is  no 
longer  a  phrase.  The  man  in 
the  street  is  learning  that  press 
freedom  is  important  to  him. 

The  people,  too,  want  more 
and  more  the  assurance  that  is 
inherent  in  the  printed  word. 
Instinctively,  after  they  have 
’  heard  something  important, 
they  want  to  see  it  in  their 
newspaper.  This  reflects  the 
confidence  they  feel  in  the 
staffs  of  their  local  newspapers, 
the  integrity  of  editors  and 
publishers. 

Enduring  Strength 

The  more  other  media  of 
communication  develop,  the 
clearer  it  is  that  newspapers 
have  an  enduring  strength  in 
their  basic  function — the  gath¬ 
ering  and  publishing  of  the 
news.  We  do  not  have  to  depend 
on  chasing  the  will  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  wisps. 

We  are  helped  in  our  task 
by  the  critical  eye  and  voice  of 
^  our  readers.  Quickly  they  sense 
any  lack  of  fairness  or  evidence 
of  partiality  in  news  presenta¬ 
tion.  We'  profit  by  their  expres¬ 
sions.  The  complaints  of  a  few 
disappointed  and  disgruntled 
partisans,  even  an  ex-President, 
merit  no  deep  concern. 

More  than  a  quarter-million 
of  us  are  directly  devoted  to 
the  newspaper’s  task.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  these  men  and 
women  of  the  working  press 
perform  their  part.  And  when  I 
say  working  press,  today  that 
means  everyone  of  the  press. 
I  There  are  no  longer  classes 
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among  people  of  the  press. 
There  is  no  superior  caste. 

But  we  have  cause  for  seri¬ 
ous  concern. 

Time  to  Quit  Pussy-footing 

The  death  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  deaths  of  some  other 
newspapers  with  strikes  as  the 
executioner,  are  shocking 
things.  They  must  not  be  passed 
over  lightly.  It  is  a  shameful 
blot  on  the  record  of  normally 
stable  newspaper  unions  when 
their  membership  joins  in  “con¬ 
certed  action,’’  in  violation  of 
contractual  commitments,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  the  immediate 
result  is  the  death  of  a  voice 
of  expression  to  the  people. 

It  is  time  for  union  leader¬ 
ship  at  all  levels  to  quit  pussy¬ 
footing  on  this  issue  ;  this  look¬ 
ing  the  other  way  when  their 
members  are  not  living  up  to 
their  contract  work  obligations. 
They  are  kidding  no  one  when 
they  seek  to  avoid  responsibility 
by  saying  such  action  has  their 
dissapproval,  is  contrary  to 
their  instructions  or  represents 
action  of  individuals  fearful  of 
bodily  harm. 

They  must  find  a  way  —  or 
just  the  courage  —  to  see  that 
obligations  voluntarily  assumed 
by  them  are  fulfilled.  They  can¬ 
not  claim  stature  if  they  do  not 
act  stature.  They  should  not 
take  the  benefits  of  contractual 
commitments  if  they  cannot  de¬ 
liver  on  their  own  obligations. 
Some  way  must  be  developed 
that  a  single  group  cannot  de¬ 
cide  that  the  people  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  newspaper. 
ANPA  has  made  progress  in 
this  with  the  International 
Pressmen’s  Union  through  the 
longstanding  Arbitration  A- 
greement. 

ANPA  Constantly  Vigilant 

Another  cause  for  concern 
and  constant  vigilance  is  the 
ever  present  urge  to  censorship 
and  a  limiting  of  news  sources. 
Over  the  years  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  have  accompished  much  in 
opening  and  keeping  open  the 
sources  of  news.  But  it  is  a 
constant  battle.  There  can  be 
no  relaxing. 

ANPA  maintains  a  question¬ 
ing  attitude  toward  everybody 
who  occupies  a  place  of  power. 
This  is  not  to  say  we  do  not 
trust  and  respect  and  even  ad¬ 
mire  public  sei-vants.  But  ex- 
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perience  has  shown  that  the 
power  of  government  in  some 
people  brings  resentment  of  the 
operation  of  a  free  press. 

Our  problem  sometimes  lies 
more  with  the  high-principled, 
loyal  and  conscientious  public 
servant  who  just  does  not  rea¬ 
lize  that  full  operation  of  the 
people’s  right  to  know  is  more 
important  than  any  single  de¬ 
cision.  We  shall  hope  that  our 
well-intentioned  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  quickly  see  the  er¬ 
ror  in  his  recent  resort  to  cen¬ 
sorship  in  an  effort  to  check 
alleged  secret  leaks. 

ANPA  cannot  concern  itself 
with  fSvery  major  item  of  gov¬ 
ernment  business.  But  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  vigilant  on  anything 
that  directly  affects  newspapers 
and  the  performance  of  their 
tasks,  and  the  people’s  right  to 
know.  Encouraging  is  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  new  joint  efort  of 
ANPA  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
secure  insertion  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  guarantees  in  new  legis¬ 
lation. 

ANPA  will  seek  no  special 
privilege  for  the  press  but 
equally  will  oppose  any  discri¬ 
minations.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  entered  the  litigation 
involving  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  Our  con¬ 
cern  is  not  that  anybody  gets 
television  licenses.  ANPA  has 
no  interest  in  furthering  that 
business.  Our  concern  is  that  no 
government  agency  shall  single 
out  newspapers  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  solely  because  they  are 
newspapers.  We  will  make  the 
same  fight  wherever  discrimi¬ 
nation  occurs. 

Young  Readers 

Studies  which  are  available 
show  no  lessening  of  the  time 
spent  in  newspaper  reading 
since  the  advent  of  television. 
They  do,  however,  show  that 
newspaper  circulations  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  population 
growth  and  that  the  number  of 
newspapers  per  household  has 
been  gradually  declining,  even 
though  total  circulations  have 
increased.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  habits  of  young  peo¬ 
ple,  our  children  growing  up. 
We  should  join  in  a  progp'am 
to  instill  better  reading  habits 
among  young  people.  The  art 
of  reading  seems  in  danger  of 
some  decline.  We  need  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  in  the  art  of 
raading  with  increased  speed 
and  greater  satisfaction. 

The  printed  word  is  stronger. 
It  makes  a  lasting  impression. 
Young  people  will  appreciate 
this  more  if  we  cultivate  their 
attention  to  it. 

Earlier  this  year  ANPA  pre¬ 


pared  a  brochure,  “What  News¬ 
papers  Are  Doing  to  Develop 
Young  Readers.”  That  pamphlet 
showed  that  many  newspapers 
are  aware  of  the  facts  and  they 
are  taking  definite  steps  to  de¬ 
velop  stronger  readers  out  of 
our  young  people.  More  needs 
to  be  done  and  it  will  be  an 
active  subject  with  ANPA. 

We  need  to  have  the  whole 
public  understand  more  about 
newspapers.  We  must  build 
newspapers  into  more  active 
consciousness  of  people.  ANPA 
is  going  to  do  something  par¬ 
ticular  about  this.  We  have 
under  consideration  a  so- 
called  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  focus  attention 
on  the  newspapers. 

Spiralling  Costs 

While  our  function  is  one  of 
public  service,  we  perform  it 
as  private  business  men,  private 
manufacturers.  We  are  beset 
with  the  proble'ms  of  operations 
common  to  industry.  We  have 
to  face  the  realities  of  costs. 
These  costs  have  been  spiral¬ 
ling.  They  are  cause  for  in¬ 
creasing  concern  by  newspaper 
executives  everywhere. 

There  are  some  newspapter 
properties  where  publishers  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  find 
the  money  to  meet  payroll  in¬ 
creases,  to  meet  increases  in 
cost  of  materials,  to  improve  the 
newspaper  product  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  sufficient 
margin  of  profit  to  guarantee 
future  security.  Net  has  been 
losing  in  the  close  race  be¬ 
tween  revenues  and  mounting 
costs. 

Newspapers  want  no  bar¬ 
gains.  They  want  no  one  short¬ 
changed  to  their  own  greater 
profit,  or  to  ease  their  operat¬ 
ing  burdens. 

Newspaper  wages  and  bene¬ 
fits  compare  most  favorably 
with  other  industries. 

Price  of  Newsprint 
(Note:  This  portion  of  address 
will  be  found  on  page  16). 

ANPA  Research  Institute, 
Inc.,  is  in  full  operation  as  an 
ANPA  subsidiary,  financed  out 
of  ANPA  dues.  It  is  a  going 
concern.  As  was  stated  when 
the  plans  were  presented,  ANPA 
Research  is  set  up  to  deal  with 
more  than  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  physical  supplies  and  im¬ 
provement  of  present  processes. 
It  was  set  up  also  to  deal  with 
methods,  procedures,  operating 
standards,  costs,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  promotion,  new  processes 
and  techniques,  any  kind  of  re¬ 
search,  either  in  cooperation 
with  existing  organizations  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the.se  fields,  or 
pioneering  on  its  own.  A  new 
project  in  composing  room  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Rohde  Raised 
To  Presidency 

Election  of  John  E.  Rohde  as 
president  of  Reynolds-Fitzger- 
aid,  Inc.,  newspaper  repi-esenta- 
tives,  was  an- 
nounced  this 

The  former 
president,  John  Bf 

moved  up  to  pil 

the  position  of 

chairman  of  the  B 

Board  and  in  a  ^ 

further  man-  .a 

agement  pro-  Rohd* 

gression,  these 

Other  officers  were  named: 

First  vicepresident  —  Robert 
S.  McLean;  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent — Richard  T.  Healy;  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  Charles 
H.  Weissner;  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  Elbert  L.  Rhoads. 


President 

(Continued  from  page  131) 
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WITHOVT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR. 
REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY 
SEfT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED’ 


duction  and  costs  has  just  been 
announced. 

It  is  important  that  this  re¬ 
search  program  be  enlarged. 

The  gains  have  been  gratifying 
but  many  subjects  need  study. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
our  industry  has  made  less  fun¬ 
damental  progress  in  its  pro¬ 
cesses  than  most  of  the  major 
industries.  To  keep  current  with 
the  demands  of  today,  and  meet 
increasing  costs  we  need  new 
processes.  We  are  on  the  move. 

Our  research  staff  is  young, 
with  a  burning  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  new  methods,  new  an¬ 
swers. 

In  this  connection  may  I  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  publishers 
will  be  quick  to  take  up  new 
processes  and  equipment,  no 
matter  by  whom  developed.  And 
particularly  to  be  careful  not 
to  nullify  their  help  in  meeting 
costs  by  concessions  in  union 
contracts,  about  which  more  will 
be  said  here  tomorrow  morning. 

We  shall  present  to  you  du¬ 
ring  this  year  a  plan  for  ac¬ 
celerating  the  pace  of  our  re¬ 
search  and  the  benefits  so  much 
needed  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  mounting  costs. 

ANPA  Services 

ANPA  exi.sts  solely  because 
of  you  and  for  you.  It  is  yours 
to  serve  you.  It  is  prepared  to 
take  on  any  program  or  prob¬ 
lem  or  service  the  publishers 
wish.  And  it  repeats  that  any 
such  service  can  be  rendered  by 
ANPA  better  and  quicker  and 
cheaper. 

Naturally  we  welcome  any 
criticism  or  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  ANPA.  Some¬ 
times  we  hear  that  ANPA 
should  be  doing  more  about  this 
or  about  that.  Sometimes  some 
think  that  new  organizations 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
or  that.  We  want  any  sugges¬ 
tion  or  criticism.  We  like  it 
more  when  it  is  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  More  often  than  not  we 
find  that  those  who  indicate 
criticism  of  ANPA,  or  feel  it 
inadequate,  are  not  even  on  the 
mailing  list  to  receive  our  bul¬ 
letins,  seldom  if  ever  attend 
our  meetings.  We  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  those  acting 
constructively  and  knowing 
whereof  they  speak. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  the 
extent  of  the  service  ANPA 
renders  regularly  to  its  mem-  Nothing  I  can  say  would  add  j, 
bers?  Check  for  a  week  or  two  to  your  already  high  estimate  the 
the  ANPA  bulletins  on  many  of  the  service  rendered  by  Dai 
subjects.  ANPA  is  the  only  Cranston  Williams.  Experienced,  a  d 
source  of  much  of  this  informa-  wise,  dedicated  to  newspapers  Inc. 
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paper  on  Aug.  18.  1896.  Hiring  Discrimination 

r  Charging  “apparent  discri¬ 
mination”  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  the  CIO  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  last  week 
announced  it  was  embarking  on 
a  campaign  to  wipe  out  a  hir¬ 
ing  teycott  leveled  against 
Negroes  or  members  of  other 
minority  groups. 

The  Guild  view,  which  came 
during  on  Executive  Board 
meeting,  followed  a  discussion 
in  which  Vicepresident  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  and  Seci'etary-Ti-ea- 
surer  M.  Michael  Potoker  re¬ 
ported  that  qualified  job  candi¬ 
dates  applying  for  newspaper 
job  openings  were  not  hired  if 
they  were  Negroes  or  belonged 
to  a  minority  group. 

The  Guild  called  up  New 
York  City  publishers  and  rep- 
,  resentatives  of  minority  organ- 

r  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  j^ations  to  meet  with  the  Guild 
'h.  huge  globe  of  the  world  on  the 

fork  Daily  News  building.  to  work  out  a  program  which 

- — -  would  eliminate  “any  and  all 

and  newspapers  alone,  he  possible  discrimination.” 
strives  constantly  in  the  inter-  ^ 

est  of  newspapers,  of  each  of 
us.  He  is  joined  by  an  able  staff,  Times-Mirror 
headed  by  Mrs.  Lang,  known  to  Presses 

practically  all  of  you  equally  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
for  her  ^eat  knowledge  and  ^o.  has  ordered  16  more  press 
ability  and  her  personal  charm,  y^its,  giving  it  a  total  of  89, 
ANPA  is  sound,  strong,  alert,  r  Hoe  &  Co.  announced  this 
increasing  in  service  and  fully  The  new  order  includes 
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Ford  Assails  Bias 
Against  Distribution 


A  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  grossly  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods  was 
assailed  by  Henry  Ford  II, 
president  of  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  in  an  address  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Thursday  night. 

Pointing  out  that  “indiffer¬ 
ence  or  downright  antagonism” 
to  distribution  has  crept  into 
some  American  thinking,  Mr. 
Ford  said:  “The  labelling  of 
the  middle  man,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  the  salesman,  and  the 
adverti.ser  as  economic  ‘para¬ 
sites’  has  created  a  bias  against 
distribution.  We  speak  often  of 
the  ‘high  cost’  of  distribution. 
Seldom  do  we  think  in  terms  of 
value  added  by  distribution. 

“It  should  be  perfectly  ob¬ 
vious,”  Mr.  Ford  continued, 
“that  the  whole  distribution 
process,  including  advertising, 
promotes  more  consumption, 
more  production  and  more  em¬ 
ployment.  In  so  doing,  it  effec¬ 
tively  lowers  the  cost  and  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  goods  which 
ultimately  find  their  way  to 
the  consumer.” 

In  the  course  of  his  address, 
Mr.  Ford  revealed  that  his  com¬ 
pany  will  spend  an  additional 
8625,000,000  during  the  next 
three  years  on  new  plants  and 
equipment,  boosting  to  $2,325,- 
000,000  the  amount  spent  since 
1946.  A  postwar  expansion  out¬ 
lay  of  $1,700000,000  “still  has 
not  given  the  company  enough 
production  capacity  to  keep  up 
with  demand,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Ford  urged  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  to  help 
maintain  the  current  prosperi¬ 
ty;  said  this  prosperity  would 
be  impossible  without  techno¬ 
logical  progress,  and  referred 
to  automation  as  a  “grossly-in¬ 
flated  issue.” 

Further,  he  assailed  “reac¬ 
tionary”  and  “stereotyped” 
thinking  on  both  sides  of  the 
labor-management  table,  assert¬ 
ing: 

“I’m  all  for  chasing  the 
sacred  cows  out  of  the  stable 
of  business.” 

Referring  indirectly  to  cur¬ 
rent  negotiations  between  Ford 
and  the  UAW-CIO,  and  to  the 
union’s  announcement  that  it 
will  strike  if  necessary  over 
its  guaranteed  annual  wage  de¬ 
mand,  Mr.  Ford  said: 

“We  believe  our  employes  are 
realistic  and  sensible  people, 
and  just  as  eager  as  we  are 
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for  the  continuation  of  what 
has  been  a  generally  happy  and 
profitable  period.  We  wish  we 
could  be  sure  that  all  union 
leaders  feel  the  same  way.” 

Mr.  Ford  noted  his  company 
has  a  “tremendous  stake  in 
steady  employment  at  high 
levels,”  and  that  “it’s  just  good 
normal  business  practice  to  do 
all  we  can  to  stabilize  our  ope¬ 
ration.” 

He  emphasized  that  “there’s 
absolutely  no  evidence  now  to 
justify  predictions  of  large- 
scale  unemployment — particu¬ 
larly  so  far  as  the  effects  of 
automation  are  concerned.”  Mr. 
Ford  said  he  was  “highly  im¬ 
patient  with  the  reactionary 
thinking  of  some  union  leaders, 
who  stand  resolutely  against 
progress,  who  resist  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  machines  and 
methods,  who  seek  to  preseiwe 
obsolete  trades  and  skills,  who 
generally  are  wedded  to  the 
mean  and  miserly  concept  of  a 
mature  economy  that’s  going 
nowhere — in  short,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  guaranteed  annual 
stagnation.” 

He  added  that  he  was  just  as 
impatient  “with  the  slavish  and 
stereotyped  thinking  which  has 
led  some  businessmen  to  con¬ 
sider  ‘security’  a  bad  word  and 
to  brand  all  concern  for  human 
and  social  progress  as  commu¬ 
nism  or  ‘creeping  socialism’.” 


Ad  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

chip”  accounts  is  because  new 
giants  of  advertising  are  born 
every  year,  “and  we  try  to  seek 
them  out  and  sell  them  news¬ 
papers  early  in  their  careers.” 

Chainstore  Progress 

What  happens  when  the  Bu¬ 
reau  calls  on  some  300  chain- 
store  headquarters  in  51  cities 
was  described  by  Raymond 
Scott,  who  said  the  job  is  two¬ 
fold:  1)  to  bring  in  new  revenue 
by  selling  the  occasional  and 
the  non-advertisers  on  consist¬ 
ent  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  2)  to  protect  and  in¬ 
crease  the  substantial  linage 
which  newspapers  are  already 
getting  from  chains. 

“With  the.se  chains,”  Mr. 
Scott  said,  “our  job  is  to  show 
them  how  to  make  better  use 
of  their  newspaper  investment 
.  .  .  With  both  groups,  our 
technique  is  that  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Then,  working  with 
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them  all  the  way,  we  create  in¬ 
dividual  plans  for  the  test 
stores.”  He  added  that  “unless 
we  do  this  for  them,  they  just 
won’t  do  it  for  themselves.” 

Mr.  Scott  told  members  that 
last  year  there  were  25  of  these 
Bureau-prepared  test  plans  in 
operation,  largely  in  the  de¬ 
partment-store,  apparel  and 
variety  fields.  During  the  past 
year  29  additional  tests  have 
been  developed  and  put  in  op¬ 
eration — a  total  of  54  whose 
combined  budgets  run  $6,500,- 
000. 

Cites  Results 

Mr.  Scott  cited  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  these  tests  are  paying 
off  for  the  advertiser — in  some 
cases  with  30%  sales  gains. 

The  Bureau’s  chain  store  di¬ 
rector  described  a  “new  dimen¬ 
sion”  recently  added  to  his  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  work — a  chain 
consumer  profile  which  shows 
chain  headquarters  which  stores 
are  not  getting  their  proper 
share  of  business  and  indicates 
where  to  turn  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pres.sure.  He  said  that  this 
profile,  when  applied  to  Robert 
Hall  Clothes,  showed  where  the 
chain  could  profitably  open 
stores  in  38  new  markets. 

“It’s  likely,”  Mr.  Scott  de¬ 
clared  “that  newspapers  will 
receive  38  new  accounts  as  a 
result.” 

Five-Point  Program 

Bureau  Director  Barnes  closed 
the  session  with  a  presentation 
of  a  five-point  program  to  in¬ 
crease  newspaper  linage  over 
the  next  10  years:  1)  Show  TV 
advertisers  what  their  TV  ex¬ 
penditure  will  buy  in  newspa¬ 
pers;  2)  Heavier  concentration 
on  loss  classifications — medical, 
toilet  goods  and  cigarets;  3) 
Heavier  concentration  on 
growth  classifications;  4)  Sell 
the  basic  values  of  newspapers; 
and  5)  Maintain  “deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  our  medium. 

“If  all  of  us  in  the  newspaper 
business — at  the  national  and 
local  levels — will  follow  this 
same  program,  I  believe  we  can 
hang  up  a  record  for  1955,”  Mr. 
Barnes  concluded. 

5  Board  Members 

Five  newspaper  management 
executives  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  They  are: 

Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  Harold  E.  Cassill,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review;  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick, 
president  and  publisher.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune; 
Theodore  Newhouse,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 


and  News;  and  Russ  Stewart, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  addition,  four  board  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  expired  this 
year  were  re-elected.  They  are: 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  president, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
News;  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr., 
president.  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.  of  Tulsa,  and  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  board; 
Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  publisher. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald; 
and  P.  B.  Stephens,  business 
manager.  New  York  News. 

Mr.  Swan,  conferred  on  four 
retiring  board  members  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Awards. 

Bronze  plaques  were  present¬ 
ed  to:  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  former 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  board; 
Lynn  N.  Bitner,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Philip 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  George  F.  Russell,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

Plans  Committee 

Vernon  Brooks,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  has 
been  named  for  a  second  one- 
year  term  as  chairman  of  the 
Plans  Committee. 

Mr.  Swan  announced  at  the 
same  time  the  appointment  of 
Gordon  Chelf  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  as  vicechairman 
to  succeed  Carl  M.  Gillespie  of 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  Democrat. 

Newly-appointed  members  of 
the  group  are:  Eugene  Corcor¬ 
an,  Branham  Co.,  Chicago;  Jo¬ 
seph  Scolaro,  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott,  Detroit;  Charles  DeLor- 
enzo,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News;  George  W.  Dig¬ 
gers  Jr.,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution;  Dean  J.  Wilhelm, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
Charles  J.  Feldmann,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
Karl  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  and  Harold  McLain,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Distinguished  Service’ 
Awards  “in  recognition  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  devoted  serv¬ 
ice  and  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  stature  of  newspa¬ 
pers”  were  awarded  to  seven 
outgoing  members: 

W.  F.  Aycock  Jr.,  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Post-Herald; 
Carl  Gillespie,  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Democrat;  Louis 
E.  Heindel,  Madison  Capital 
Times  and  Wiscomiin  State 
Journal;  Herbert  W.  Moloney, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt ; 
John  E.  Rohde,  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald  Co.;  Russell  E.  Scofield, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  &  Lea¬ 
der;  Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  and  Donald  M. 
Bernard  of  the  Washington 
Post  &  Times-Heratd. 
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$4,000,000  Transaction 

Whittenburg  Trusts 

Interests 


Buy  Howe 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

Month-long  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Whittenburg  family 
of  Amarillo  and  associates  of 
the'  late  Gene  Howe  are  near¬ 
ing  completion,  leading  to  ma¬ 
jority  ownership  by  the  Whit- 
tenburgs  of  the  Globe-News 
Publishing  Company. 

Globe-News  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Lubbock 
and  Amarillo;  radio  stations 
in  both  cities  and  a  television 
station  in  Amarillo. 

These  properties  are:  Lub¬ 
bock  Morning  Avalanche,  Lub¬ 
bock  Evening  Journal,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  55,000, 
and  Lubbock  Avalanche- Jour¬ 
nal  (Sunday)  ;  Amarillo  Daily 
News  (morning),  Amarillo 
Globe-Times  (evening) ,  with 
75,000  and  Amarillo  Sunday 
News-Globe;  KFYO,  a  CBS  af¬ 
filiate,  Lubbock;  KGNC  and 
KGNC-TV,  Amarillo,  both  with 
NBC. 

Parker  F.  Prouty,  president 
of  Globe-News,  announced  de¬ 
tails  of  the  transaction.  He 
said  there  will  be  no  changes 
in  operations,  policies,  or  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  transaction  involves 
payment  of  approximately  $4,- 
000,000  for  64,378  shares  of 
Globe-News  stock.  The  pur¬ 
chase  at  $60  per  share  will 
give'  the  Whittenburg  family 
more  than  105,000  of  the  114,- 
000  shares  in  the  company. 

One  stockholder,  Robert  P. 
Snowden,  of  Atchison,  Kas.,  re¬ 
ported  that  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker,  served  some 
of  the  sellers  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  Whittenburg  family  has 
owned  35%  of  Globe-News 
stock  since  Dec.  1951,  when  the 
Amarillo  Times,  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  family  for  14 
years,  was  merged  with  the 
Globe.  Control  of  the  company 
since  has  been  held  by  former 
associates  of  the  late  Gene 
Howe  and  the  stock  interest  of 
his  estate. 

Actual  purchasers  of  control 
of  Globe-News  are  trusts  held 
for  grandchildren  of  the  late 
George  A.  Whittenburg,  pio¬ 
neer  cattleman  and  financier. 
The  Whittenburg  family  has  in¬ 
vestments  in  land,  oil,  cattle 
and  stocks. 

Included  in  the  Whittenburg 
holdings  is  Panhandle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the 


Borger  News-Herald,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  newspaper. 

Panhandle  owns  40,698  shares 
of  Globe-News.  The  remaining 


Easton,  Pa. 

A  live  35-minute  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  telecast  from  ANPA’s 
$145,000  research  laboratory 
here  to  convention  headquarters 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel 
failed  to  come  off  Wednesday 
morning,  but  lab  personnel 
went  ahead  with  the  program 
and  a  kinescope  recording  was 
shown  Thursday. 

(The  lab,  completed  in  1951, 
now  has  a  40  x  50  ft.  wing 
which  was  completed  earlier 
this  year.) 

The  program  went  off  well 
during  a  9:30  a.m.  rehearsal, 
but  mechanical  difficulties 
caused  a  blackout  on  the 
screen  two  hours  later. 

Dependable  Medium 

A  frustrated  audience  of 
more  than  1,000  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  first  telecast  from  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  heard  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  ANPA  president, 
needle  TV  and  remark  that 
the  “printed  word  is  the  most 
dependable  form  of  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Following  Laboratory  Direc¬ 
tor  A1  Taylor’s  opening  re¬ 
marks  of  helping  publishers 
“put  out  better  newspapers  at 
lower  cost,”  George  Cashau,  a 
research  physicist,  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  use  of  a  densitometer 
and  how  it  measures  the  den¬ 
sity  of  a  negative. 

While  Miss  Jackie  Nevin 
measured  the  depth  of  an  en¬ 
graving  with  a  depth  micro¬ 
scope,  Mr.  Cashau  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  instrument’s  built-in 
light  aimed  at  a  fixed  angle 
across  the  etching. 

Lee  Gardner,  physicist, 
pointed  to  the  lab’s  Dow- ANPA 
Rapid  Etch  machine  which,  he 
said,  takes  two  to  four  minutes 
to  make  a  halftone  flat. 

The  process,  he  commented, 
saves  money  and  time  thus 
avoiding  jams  in  the  stereotype 
room. 


9,500  shares  are  owned  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  Globe-News  and 
others. 

Charles  A.  Guy  will  remain 
as  editor  and  publisher  in  Lub¬ 
bock  and  Wes  Izzard  in  Amaril¬ 
lo. 

S.  B.  Whittenburg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Globe- 
Times  and  a  vicepresident  of 
the  publishing  company,  will 
continue  in  his  present  post. 


Touching  on  color,  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  said  that  in  preparing 
plates  for  run-of-paper  color, 
a  distinct  advantage  is  realized 
in  that  the  Rapid  Etch  process 
more  accurately  reproduces  the 
dots  on  the  negative. 

Danny  Goffredo,  from  the 
chemical  lab,  pointed  to  a  test 
being  made  on  surface  tension 
and  to  a  machine  which  mea¬ 
sures  the  contact  angle  to  com¬ 
pare  the  spread  of  inks  on  a 
solid  surface. 

Other  machines  shown  were 
(1)  a  spray  etcher,  built  in  the 
lab,  which  helps  improve  tech¬ 
niques  for  direct  plate  printing 
and  etching  pre-curved  plates 
and  (2)  a  newsprint  strength 
measurer.  Strength  tests  are 
taken  under  varying  conditions 
of  temperature  and  humidity. 

Over  in  the  electronics  lab, 
electron  microscopes  were 
shown.  Roy  W.  Prince,  techni¬ 
cal  research  director,  said  that 
photoelectric  cells  can  see  and 
read  patterns  of  light  shadow 
and  he  pointed  to  a  device  that 
has  a  sense  of  touch. 

Offset  Processes 

Designer  Charles  Yeager 
spoke  about  a  form  height 
gauge,  a  slug  gauge,  a  core 
stripper  and  sheet  cutter.  Mr. 
Yeager  then  showed  his  current 
project — a  bending  fixture  that 
will  be  used  to  form  the  ends 
of  magnesium  plates. 

Dave  Lewis,  speaking  on  dry 
offset  process,  said  an  ink  pump 
had  been  adapted  which  per¬ 
mits  high  speed  printing  with 
heavier  body  inks  that  are  used 
in  dry  offset.  He  said  satis¬ 
factory  ink  control  was  gained 
when  25,000  impressions  in  one 
hour  were  run. 

Dry  offset  color  printing,  Mr. 
Lewis  said,  is  next  in  line  for 
investigation.  Only  a  high¬ 
speed  four-color  web-fed  dry 
offset  press  is  needed  to  get 
the  operation  underv'ay. 


Anti-Trust  Case 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

During  a  commentary  for  re¬ 
porters  on  the  closed  session 
action  Mr.  Williams  declared 
that  ANPA,  which  now  lists 
about  1,000  accredited  agencies, 
does  not  exchange  information 
with  A  AAA;  it  does  not  police 
what  newspapers  do  individ¬ 
ually  in  respect  of  giving  spe¬ 
cial  rates  or  allowances;  and 
has  reason  to  believe  that  all 
of  its  members  at  some  time  or 
other  gives  the  15%  commission 
to  agencies  that  are  not  on  the 
accredited  list. 

The  only  reason  for  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  any  agency  from  the 
list,  he  said,  has  been  that  of 
financial  difficulties. 

Warning  that  Section  7  of  the 
Sherman  Act — which  provides 
for  treble  damage  suits  by  in¬ 
jured  parties — is  “lurking  in  the 
background,”  Mr.  Hanson  told 
ANPA  members  he  had  studied 
the  documents  in  the  files  on 
which  the  charges  are  based 
and  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  any  violation  of 
the  law. 

The  ANPA  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  President  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  Charles  F.  McCahill, 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  William 
Dwight  and  Mr.  Hanson,  were 
informed  of  the  decision  to 
prosecute  when  they  conferred 
April  20  with  Mr.  Brownell  and 
Judge  Barnes.  (Mr.  Slocum  and 
Judge  Barnes,  incidentally,  were 
classmates  in  Harvard  Law 
School.) 

• 

Reps  on  Receiving 
End  of  Dailies’  Party 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Press  Telegram  re¬ 
versed  the  tables  on  Wednesday 
night  when  they  were  hosts  at 
a  party  for  the  sales  and  of¬ 
fice  staff  of  their  special  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

H.  H.  Ridder,  publisher,  said: 
“Special  representatives  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  be  entertaining 
publishers  at  these  conventions. 
We'  thought  we  would  show  our 
appreciation  to  our  representa¬ 
tives  by  entertaining  them.” 

• 

David  Rasco  Dies 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

David  Rasco  who  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  ranks  since 
1936  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Amarillo  Daily  Newt 
and  its  afternoon  companion, 
the  Globe-Times,  died  April  27 
of  a  heart  attack  .shortly  after 
returning  home  from  work.  He 
was  37. 


He  Was  There  to  See 
What  TV  Flopped  On 

By  S.  Richard  Brooks 
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Hutchins 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

facts  ...  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  communities  there 
can  now  be  no  debate  among  ri¬ 
val  editors.  The  editor  in  a  one- 
paper  town  has  the  only  voice 
there'  is,  and  the  only  one  there 
is  likely  to  be.  The  debate  has 
become  a  soliloquy  .  .  .  Monopoly 
may  in  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  be  a  necessary  evil,  but 
let  us  not  pretend  that  it  is  not 
an  evil. 

Rising  costs  have  put  the 
publisher  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
where  he  has  no  business  to  be. 
The  First  Amendment  was  not 
instituted  to  give  a  preferred 
position  to  people  who  were 
making  money  out  of  papers  as 
against  those  who  were  making 
money  out  of  other  articles  of 
commerce.  The  Amendment  was 
to  protect  the  content  of  the 
press,  not  the  cash  return  from 
it.  The  reason  the  publisher  is 
in  the  driver’s  seat  is  that  it 
costs  so  much  money  to  own 
and  operate  a  newspaper,  and 
more  all  the  time.  If  the  solilo¬ 
quy  is  that  of  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  town,  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  will  sound  the  same  po¬ 
litical  note  as  other  soliloquies 
in  other  towns,  rendered  by 
other  rich  men.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  phrase,  "a  one-party 
press.” 

Of  course  we  have  a  one- 
party  press  in  this  country,  and 
we  shall  have  one  as  long  as  the 
press  is  big  business,  and  as 
long  as  people  with  money  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  safer  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side.  For  sheer  psalm¬ 
singing  sanctimoniousness  no 
statement  in  recent  years  has 
surpassed  that  of  Charles  F. 
McCahill,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  when  he  was 
asked  to  comment  on  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  polite  remarks  on  a 
one-party  press.  Mr.  McCahill 
said,  and  I  quote  him :  “It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual 
editor  and  publisher  to  decide 
what  is  printed  in  a  particular 
newspaper.  Fortunately,  there 
is  no  power  in  this  country  to 
standardize  the  editorial  views 
of  any  editor  or  publisher.” 
Here  in  two  sentences  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cahill  managed  (1)  to  say  what 
everybody  knew  already;  (2)  to 
be  completely  irrelevant;  and 
(3)  to  prove  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
point  for  him  by  making  the 
partisan  insinuation  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  wanted  the  power  to 
standardize  editorial  opinion. 
How  you  get  along  with  these 
publishers  is  more  than  I  can 
understand. 


If  we  cannot  look  to  compe¬ 
tition  to  keep  publishers  from 
getting  out  of  hand,  what  can 
we  do  to  save  their  freedom 
from  the  consequences  of  their 
irresponsibility  ?  My  youthful 
suggestion  of  some  endowed 
newspapers  was  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  some  publishers  pour 
encourager  les  autres.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  set  some  standards 
that  publishers  of  unendowed 
newspapers  might  be  held  to.  I 
take  this  proposal  less  seriously 
than  I  did  25  years  ago. 

A  trust  such  as  that  which 
controls  the  future  of  the 
Washington  Post  regulates  the 


to  us  clear  that  some  agency 
which  reflects  the  ambitions  of 
the  American  people  for  its 
press  should  exist  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparing  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  press  with  the 
aspirations  which  the  people 
have  for  it.  Such  an  agency 
would  also  educate  the  people 
as  to  the  aspirations  which  they 
ought  to  have  for  the  press.” 

The  Commission  suggested 
that  this  agency  be  independent 
of  government  and  of  the  press ; 
that  it  be  created  by  gifts;  and 
that  it  be  given  a  10-year  trial, 
at  the  end  of  which  an  audit 
of  its  achievement  could  deter- 


THEY  CAN  TAKE  IT  (the  critic's  barbs)  and  smile  after  ASNE 
debate:  Left  to  right — Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  cartoonist  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Irving  R.  Dilliard  of  the  P-D,  and  Charles 
A.  Sprague  of  Salem  Oregon  Statesman. 


selection  of  stockholders,  but 
gives  the  editor  no  explicit  pro¬ 
tection. 

«  *  a 

A  publisher’s  willingness  to 
establish  a  trust  shows  that  he 
could  be  trusted  without  it;  still 
it  is  a  way  of  extending  the 
benevolence  of  the  benevolent 
despot  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  life.  When  you  have  a 
newspaper  worth  protecting,  a 
trust  will  help  you  protect  it; 
but  a  trust  does  not  guarantee 
you  a  newspaper  worth  pro¬ 
tecting. 

The  purpose  of  a  newspaper, 
and  the  justification  for  the 
privileges  of  the  press,  is  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people 
about  their  current  affairs.  No 
other  medium  of  communication 
can  compete  with  the  newspaper 
in  the  performance  of  this  task. 
A  newspaper  that  is  doing  this 
job  well  is  a  good  newspaper, 
no  matter  how  deficient  it  may 
be  in  astrology,  menus,  comics, 
cheesecake,  crime,  and  Republi¬ 
can  propaganda.  A  newspaper 
that  is  doing  this  job  deserves 
protection  against  government, 
and  it  will  certainly  need  it. 

I  think  you  should  reconsider 
your  opposition  to  the  principal 
recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  That  was  that  a  new 
agency  be  established  to  ap¬ 
praise  and  report  annually  upon 
the  performance  of  the  press. 
The  Commission  said,  “it  seems 


mine  anew  the  institutional 
form  best  adapted  to  its  pur¬ 
poses. 

Such  an  agency  should  con¬ 
tain  reresentatives  of  the  press; 
it  should  also  contain  laymen. 

Your  own  efforts  to  act  as  a 
critical  agency  have  come  to 
nothing.  You  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  1949  “to  examine  the 
desirability  of  sponsoring  an 
appraisal  of  the  self-improve¬ 
ment  possibilities  of  American 
newspapers.”  The  Committee 
reported  in  1950  as  follows: 
“Our  Committee  recognizes  and 
reiterates  that  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
is,  itself,  and  must  be,  a  con¬ 
tinuing  committee  of  the'  whole 
on  self-examination  and  self-im¬ 
provement.  But,  in  addition,  we 
urge  the  Society  to  call  upon 
its  Board  of  Directors  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  clari¬ 
fy  understanding  of  American 
newspapers  by  the  public,  and 
to  keep  editors  alert  to  their 
responsibilities  in  fulfilling  the 
public’s  right  to  an  adequate, 
independent  newspaper  press.” 

That  sounds  as  though  it  was 
written  by  a  public  relations 
man.  In  these  sonorous  senten¬ 
ces  we  hear  the  cadence  of  the 
psalms. 

The  great  issues  of  our  time 
are  peace  and  freedom.  A  new 
critical  agency  might  appraise 
the  performance  of  the  news¬ 


papers  in  correcting,  or  contri¬ 
buting,  to,  our  vast  confusion  on 
these  subjects. 

Since  most  of  you  take  the 
official  line,  that  the  only  im¬ 
portant  fact  of  life  is  our  im¬ 
minent  danger  from  the  inter¬ 
national  conspiracy,  most  of 
you  have  watched  the  erosion 
of  freedom  without  a  twinge. 
When  the  official  line  permit¬ 
ted,  you  have  sallied  forth,  as 
when  you  gallantly  led  the 
troops  from  the  rear  in  a  be¬ 
lated  attack  on  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  You  have  filled  the  air 
•with  warnings  of  the  sinister 
figures  on  the  Left,  but  have 
printed  almost  nothing  about 
the  fat  cats  on  the  Right. 

«  «  * 

The  most  distressing  part  of 
it  is  not  that  these  things  hap¬ 
pen,  but  that  the  free  press 
of  this  country  appears  to  re¬ 
gard  them  as  matters  of  rou¬ 
tine'. 

Enlightenment  means  telling 
the  people  where  they  are  in 
time  and  space.  It  means  en¬ 
gaging  in  systematic  criticism. 
The  criticism  of  current  af¬ 
fairs  has  to  be'  made  in  the 
light  of  some  standard.  This 
must  be  something  more  than 
a  set  of  partisan  slogans.  The 
standard  by  which  the  American 
press  must  judge  current 
events  is  derived  from  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  deepest  aspirations  of 
the  American  people,  those  for 
peace  and  freedom.  A  press  that 
serves  its  country  in  this  way 
need  have  no  concern  about  the 
future'. 

Rejoinder 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

FRANK  EYERLY,  managing 
editor  of  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  said,  in 
part: 

I  can’t  say  that  Dr.  Hutchins’ 
criticism  of  the  pre.ss  disturbs 
me  too  much  because  he  said 
so  many  things  today  that  must 
have  been  music  to  the  ears  of 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  think  we  all  have  in  mind 
that  picture  of  the  giants  thun- 
.  dering  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
,  chusetts,  .and  New  York  City, 
the  elder  Hearst  and  the  elder 
'  Pulitzer,  who  were  fighting  the 
,  Spanish  American  War;  and  as 
,  Dr.  Hutchins  would  put  it,  in 
.  all  of  these  communities,  you 
5  had  the  benefit  of  two  voices. 

Where  we  would  part  com- 
;  pany  with  him,  many  of  us, 
r  would  be  on  that  assumption 
;  that  two  editors  talking,  are 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Rejoinder 

(Continued  from  page  135) 


any  more  persuasive  than  one 
editor  engaged  in  soliloquy. 
Well,  the  monopoly  newspa- 


news  as  a  commodity  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  would  show  up 
pretty  well  in  any  kind  of  a 
scholarly  investigation  that  any 
university  would  make  in  that 
field. 


Knight  Tells  Why 
Editors  Get  Mad 


J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  di- 


Chicago  sumption  of  censorship,  volun- 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  tary  of  othei-wise,  in  the  ab- 


per  to  which  I  came,  had  no  rector  of  the'  American  Press  j^^ight  Newspapers,  took  occa-  sence  of  war 
thunderer  on  the  editorial  page.  Institute,  commented,  in  part:  “Editor’s  Notebook”  “I  submit,  however,  that  the 

We  had  an  old  fashioned  idea  Improvements  usually  begin  weekend  to  offer  some  Defense  Department  could  avoid 

that  used  to  be  criticized  by  with  criticism.  Now,  these  cogent  comments  on  the  Wash-  these  needless  conflicts  with  the 

earlier  critics  of  the  press.  Mr.  statements,  of  course,  lead  di-  jngton  scene  as  it  relates  to  press  by  getting  some  sound 

Upton  Sinclair  was  one  of  rectly  to  the  question,  “Have  newspaper  editors  and  their  advice  from  sources  competent 

them.  It  was  based  on  this  kind  American  newspapers  improved  responsibility  to  the  public.  to  distinguish  between  fear  and 

of  thinking,  that  that  old  so-  in  fulfilling  their  basic  func-  -p^g  Yalta  Release*  “The  fact” 
and-so  who  owned  such-and-  tions.”  The  answer,  based  on  ^  the  *  •  * 

such  a  newspaper,  is  really  not  all  information  available  to  me,  Times  had  the  rallev  nrnnf<j  in 
a  very  good  person;  who  looks  is  a  most  emphatic  yes,  and  it  possession  on  the  evening  of  . 

- 1.1.-  •_  — 1C — J.  .Lu-i. - 1.  *i..„  r  .  n  II  1,  t  know  which  newspapers 


commodity.  It  sells  papers 
It  attracts  readers  and  I  don’t 
minimize  it.  I  think  news  is  an 
important  thing.  I  think  Dr. 
Hutchins  thinks 


on  news  as  a  commodity,  like  is  significant  that  most  of  this  had  the  «  in  •  .i- 

groceries.  improvement  has  come  through  effrontery  to  “express  surprise”  f 

criticism.  4.1  ^  A.  ij  V  days  but  if  critical  reference  to 

I  believe  most  of  the  people  atnro  if  ^  Eisenhower  and  members  of  his 

of  my  generation  don’t  take  (He  review  the  several  press  ators  Knowland  and  Bridges  administration  are  missing  from 
that  attitude.  We  look  on  news  organizations  dealing  with  self-  tl^^at  the  Times  was  planning  „,^g 

as  a  commodity.  It  sells  papers,  analysis.)  publication  the  following  morn- 

We  at  the  Institute  have  ing.  <.•  wi 

never  had  the  slightest  pressure  “When  Mr.  Dulles  was  Y’ ' 

I  think  Dr  from  a  newspaper  publisher  or  caught  with  his  diplomatic  slip  We^ks  John  Foster  DullerHi' 
It  IS  and  I  editor,  to  alter  our  work  in  any  showing,  he  ordered  a  general  ” 

would  get  along  fine  with  him  way  and  it  is  highly  critical  release  of  the  long-concealed  r ° 

on  a  newspaper  in  one  regard,  work.  Now,  I  think  it  is  also  Yalta  information.  field,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  and  a 

I  would  join  him  in  cutting  of  some  significance  that  all  of  “Had  it  not  been  for  the  other  members  of  the 

down  the  number  of  comics  in  these  organizations  were  self  pressure  i _  c.-_  President’s  official  family  have 


aown  tne  numoer  oi  comics  lu  inese  organizations  were  sen  pressure  exercised  bv  Sen  ^  hotc 

the  future,  and  the  side  shows,  generated  within  the  newspaper  Knowland  and  an  inouirv  from  ® .  withering  fire  from 


tne  luiure,  ana  me  sme  snows,  generateu  wimin  me  iicwspaiici  Knowland  and  an  inquiry  from  u -  •  • 

in  this  area.  That  seems  to  be  profession  and  began  work  James  Hagerty,  the  President’s 


the  place  where  paper  is  wasted  some  years  ago.  This  is  not  to  pj-ggg  secretary  as  to  what  the 
most  uselessly,  in  my  opinion;  say  that  these  organizations 


but  I  think  that  I  would  keep 
a  few  comic  strips  because  I 
like  to  laugh  when  I  read  the 
paper,  and  occasionally,  you 
find  a  comic  strip  that  is  funny. 


All  this,  including  criticism 
of  Ike  for  chasing  squirrels  off 


perfect  or  that  they  always  ^^e  Times  alone  would  have 


achieve  their  own  objectives 
To  depart  for  a  moment  from 
the  professional  organizations, 
may  I  hazard  one  guess 


dutifully  chronicled  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press. 

“Incidentally,  Harry’s  blasts 
at  the  Republicans  and  the 


had  the  Yalta  story. 

“As  it  was,  no  other  news- 
paper  was  given  the  same  op- 

Out  in  our  state,  where  we  another  field  of  public  newspa-  ad^vance^^prepa^ratTons^^f^  P^^®  ^  ”®^® 

operate  a  monopoly  newspaper  criticism.  There  is  not  an  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

-as  you  would  call  it.  Dr.  editor  in  this  room  who  does  “But  it’s  good  to  have  Harry 

Hutchins-there  are  46  daily  hear  from  his  rcaders  when  Th^at  is  why,  coupled  with  ^^ound  to  keep  editors  and  po- 
newspapers  in  the  .state  with  a  his  readers  are  displeased  and  the  Corsi  affair  a  few  days  ^ 

combined  daily  circulation  of  I  l^now  of  no  editors  who  do  later,  a  good  many  editors  have  g^  „  kb 

about  900,000.  All  of  these  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  decided  that  in  the  field  of  pub-  ♦  *  * 

dailies  are  what  you  would  readers  and  act  upon  lie  relations,  John  Foster  Dulles  HnTrHiva’  UARAMriTo-  “A 

them.  IS  running  a  strong  second  to  Hutchins  Harangue.  A- 

Is  it  true  that  a  resident  of  Charlie  Wilson  of  ‘kennel  dog’  other  things,  Hutchins 

New  York  City  purchases  seven  fame.”  « 


call  monopolies;  whether  they 
serve  their  own  46  markets 
well  or  not  would  be  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  their  readers. 
Your  contention  is  that  the 
people  in  these  towns  have  no 
choice  as  to  what  they  buy. 
As  a  practical  matter,  there  is 
not  a  town  anywhere  where 
from  two  to  five  newspapers 
are  not  available  any  day  of 
the  week.  Many  of  these  news- 


daily  newspapers  to  compare 
the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
editorial  pages? 

Does  anyone  have  time  to 
read  more  than  two  newspa¬ 
pers  a  day?  But  the  question 
is  so  nonsensical,  I  feel  I 
should  apologize  for  it. 

The  fact  is  that  today’s  news- 


News  Suppression:  “The 
problem  of  making  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  news  that  involves 
a  breach  of  security  and  news 
to  which  the  public  in  rightfully 
entitled  has  long  perplexed  both 
newspapers  and  government. 
During  World  War  II,  cer- 
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charged  that  most  newspapers 
have  taken  the  ‘official  line’  in 
viewing  the  Communist  con-, 
spiracy  as  the  most  important 
fact  of  present-day  life  while 
watching,  at  the  same  time,  “the 
erosion  of  freedom  without  a 
twinge.” 

“He  also  twitted  the  press  for 
‘gallantly  leading  the'  troops 


papers  are  competing  with  the  paper — not  yesterday’s;  I  don’t  j^.  ,  ranking  but  overlv  ^  belated  at- 

neighborhood  monopolies  25,  or  know  about  that  —  that  the  .  militarv  men  attemnted  ‘ack  on  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy.’ 

newspaper  of  today  must  give  jealous  military  men  attempted 

to  suppress  information  that 


50,  or  100  miles  away.  newspaper  of  today  must  give  ^  “You  have  filled  the  air," 

I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  you  was  readily  available  to  anyone  Hutchins,  ‘with  warning 

can  demonstrate  in  any  way  own,  and  must  actively  seek  to  r  sinister  figures  on  the 

that  the  people  suffer  in  the  develop  more  ways  of  giving  left,  but  you  have  printed  al- 

monopoly  cities.  voice  to  such  opinions.  ,  J  questions  were  satis  most  nothing  about  the  fat  cats 

'The  figures  in  the  political  From  my  observation,  there  questions  were  satis-  b 

area  during  the  presidential  is  a  great  desire  in  the  newspa-  ^actorily  resolved  when  the  Bu-  on  the  right, 
campaign,  for  example,  show  a  per  field  to  do  a  better  job  and  reau  of  Censorship  appointed  So,  if  Bob  can  persua* 
very  general  acceptance  of  this  spurred  on  by  our  constant  an  advisory  committee  of  lead-  another  fat  cat  like  Henry 
notion  that  we  have  a  fair  pa-  critic,  Dr.  Hutchins,  and  our  editors  to  develop  a  code  Luce  or  his  own  favorite  oun- 
per  in  our  town  if  you  measure  readers,  who  are  certainly  con-  ef  voluntary  celisorship.  This  dation  to  finance  the  study,  on 
it  by  its  news  columns  and  stant  critics,  I  am  sure  that  was  observed  to  the  letter.  with  the  survey  and  let  the  edi- 

that,  of  course,  is  talking  about  job  can  be  done.  “No  one  is  advocating  a  re-  tors  fall  where  they  may.” 
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Keen  Rivalry  Cost  Panel 

r-ii  A  (Continued  from  page  12) 

F  ares  Anew  ^  ^ — - 

nel  department  can  h 

Tr»  Tpr^lrcnn 

111  jaeivowll  “Excessive  turnov 


nel  department  can  help  a  news¬ 
paper  cut  costs. 

“Excessive  turnover  of  per- 


Education  Council 
Re-elects  Lindsay 


in  jacKson  “Excessive  turnover  of  per-  Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of  journalism  advisors,  and  for 

-  sonnel  is  expensive  and  what  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Re-  redistribution  by  schools  and 

Jackson,  Miss.  ^j^jj-iover  really  ffreat  view,  was  reelected  president  of  departments  of  journalism,  he 

Jackson’s  two  afternoon  news-  turnover,  is  very  expensive,”  the  American  Council  on  Edu-  says.  Draft  of  the  booklet  sub¬ 
papers,  the  Daily  News  and  the  warned  Mr.  Silha.  “Better  selec-  cation  for  Journalism  at  its  mitted  to  the  Council  is  44 

newly-established  State  Times,  tion  of  employes  will  reduce  nneeting  in  New  York  April  24.  triple  spaced  typewritten  pages 

were  pitted  this  week  in  a  turnover.”  John  Stem  pel,  chairman  of  in  length,  according  to  Mr. 

major  circulation  battle.  jjj.  gjiha  said  his  newspaper.s  the  Department  of  Journalism  Lindsay,  but  will  probably  be 

Both  were  trumpeting  big  g^ved  $3,500  last  year  for  extra  the  University  of  Indiana,  condensed  to  a  24-page  printed 
promotion  contests,  the  News  t)y  having  a  pool  of  steno-  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  booklet  “of  an  appearance  and 

offering  cash  in  its  “jumbo  graphic  help  to  meet  work  over-  to  replace  Fred  M.  Siebert,  quality  that  will  stand  up  well 

jackpot,”  and  the  State  Times  loads.  Personnel  departments  director  of  the  School  of  Jour-  in  comparison  with  the  re¬ 
offering  four  Cadillacs  as  prizes.  helpful  in  cutting  down  nalism  at  the  University  of  cruiting  literature  published  by 


The  keen  rivalry  between  the  employe  absenteeism,  in  carry-  Illinois, 
pai^rs  ovei-flowed  into  news  safety  programs  that  2 

and  editorial  columns.  The  nnata  in  nnpraf inn  pmnlnvp  mi 


ana  eaiwiiai  co.unii.s.  me  operating  employe 

News  and  its  companion  paper,  suggestion  systems  that  en- 
the  Clanon  Ledger,  featured  ea^in<,p  tKp 


2  New  Memberships 


other  professional  fields.” 

The  preliminary  draft  is  to 


The  Council  voted  to  add  two  submitted  to  _  representatives 


ne'w  memberships  to  its  ac- 


of  the  various  jounialism  edu- 


b»  trus'Sr’ot  MUiIs  8^™**  throughout  the  crediting  committee,  one  from  '“‘i™  for  eug- 

it^  CoZe  to  S  Plbbt.  hb  »!«•■  ,  industry  and  one  from  the  *1^1  Vr...»r. 


Dn  R  C  Sok  to^the°  ZTsi  ingenious  gg^ools,  to  relieve  some  of  the  "  prepared, 

dericy  from  his  present  job  as  that  em-  burden  of  accrediting  visita-  -i  j  * 

wecJtive  vicepresident  of  the  Tribune  from  the  present  mem-  .  The  Council  voted  to  suspend 

execuiive  Vicepiesiueni,  OI  me  .  J-i.-lnn-rl  and  ...  _ _  .  .  ifp  punnlnirpn  annnpicol  nnr.<ri>am 


paper  was  making  progress. 

Editorially,  the  State  Times’ 
editor,  Nonnan  Bradley, 


State  Times.  developed  to  cut  cost  and  bership.  This  raises  member-  employer  appraisal  program. 

Dr.  Cook  said  he  had  not  yet  ♦  fv,  t Accrediting  Com-  which  it  has  been  follow- 

received  a  formal  offer  from  the  ^  "P  ^  promotion  ^  ^f  mg  up  on  the  success  of  jour- 

colleee  but  if  it  came  he  department  to  provide  show-  ^bom  five  are  educators.  graduates,  according  to 

would ’“carefully  consider’  it.”  'V*  ^ole,  executive  secre-  Mr.  Lindsay  Principal  reason 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  the  job  Palatable,  asserted  Mr.  ^Iha  tary  of  the  Accrediting  Com-  ^hf  the  military  draft 

at  the  State  Times  was  a  con-  P^P®*"®  '^®  ®  "'ittee,  was  re-employed  for  the  impossible  to 

tinuing  challenge  and  the  new  campaign  that  made  cost  cut-  ^g^t  year  on  a  half-time  basis,  ''eep  track  of  a  high  percent- 
paper  was  making  progress.  ®  game.  Chief  business  of  the  meeting  ®®®  graduates. 

Editorially,  the  State  Times’  Careful  Planning  was  to  consider  accrediting  ap-  The  Council  discussed  at 

editor,  Nonnan  Bradley,  William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence  plications  from  13  schools  and  lob^h  various  methods  of  eval- 
charged  that  the  Hederman  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune,  departments  of  journalism,  nine  journalism  school  li- 

family  owning  the  News  and  urged  careful  planning  before  a  of  whom  previously  had  been  Lraries  that  might  be  acceptable 
Clarion  Ledger  was  attempting  cost-cutting  campaign.  accredited  under  the  old  ac-  educator  groups, 

to  solidify  its  media  position  “You  must  study,  plan,  act,”  crediting  procedure,  according  • 

by  a  merger  of  TV  interests.  urged  Mr.  Lucey.  “Get  the  facts  to  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  Council  1  wr  1  c 

Basis  for  this  assertion  was  by  studying  the  trend  for  five  considered  40  different  se-  J‘Week  speakers 
the  application  before  the  Fed-  years  in  each  item  of  expense,  quences  at  these  13  schools  on  COLUMBIA,  Mo. 

eral  Communications  Commis-  Force  your  department  heads  to  the  basis  of  material  submitted  William  Randolph  Hearst 
«on  to  approve  consolidation  of  justify  expense.  Make  monthly  by  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  jr.,  heads  the  list  of  speakers 

MSLI  and  WJTV,  resulting  m  checkups  and  this  will  cause  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  scheduled  for  the  annual  ban- 

a  new  corporation  in  which  employees  to  become  cost  con-  lowa  State  University  and  quet  at  the  close  of  Journalism 

Mi.ssissippi  Publishers,  Inc.  scious.  Don’t  waste  time  on  chaii-man  of  the  accrediting  Week  here  Mav  6  Other 

would  Jave  a  40%  stock  in-  frills.  Budgets  show  what  you  committee;  and  Mr.  Cole.  speakers  will  be:  Frank  Coniff, 


terest  for  $176,000.  The  new  plan  to  do  and  reports  show 
company  would  operate  WSLI-  last  year’s  expense. 


The  Council  considered  for-  editorial  assistant  to  Mr. 
mat  and  distribution  for  an  Hearst;  Bob  Considine,  Inter- 


TV  on  Channel  12  and  the  pu^  “Expenses  can  grow  and  occupational  guide  to  journal-  national  News  Service  column- 
lishmg  company  wouW  surrend-  grow  until  they  destroy  news-  to  be  ready  by  Sept.  1  for  ist;  and  Robert  U.  Brown,  edi- 
imp  Channel  25  papers,”  declared  Mr.  Lucey.  high  school  counselors  and  tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UMr  st^'iion.  Second  larjrpst  ‘‘Why  wait  for  disaster?  . . 

interest  would  be  Standard  Life  Mr.  Lucey  advised  publishers  • 

In^rsnce  Co. — 32%.  to  plan  the  year’s  operations  !  FOR  SALE 

Public  records  disclosed  that  on  estimated  income,  to  e-stimate  • 

the  Hederman  family  has  re-  the  goal  of  profit  before  taxes  j  A  I  IF  D  Al  I  A  ^  All 

wntly  paid  .^736.250  to  Walter  and  the  amount  for  expenses.  W  LIT  1C  W  I  r\  I  La  ■ 

G.  Johnson  Jr.,  former  business  He  quoted  average  profits  be-  ; 

inanager  of  the  News,  under  fore  taxes  of  a  group  of  small  ;  ■  OjwVwaww 

the  purchase  arrangement  in  newspapers  as  ranging  from  10  ; 

which  slightly  more  than  $2,-  to  18  percent  and  added  that  j  Near  metropolitan  area 

000,000  was  paid  for  stock.  metropolitan  newspapers  aver-  j  _ Excellent  financing 

It  was  also  learned  that  a  age  less.  He  urged  publishers  to  : 

^ore  of  employe.s  have  been  compare  profits  with  other  j  BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

dismissed  by  the  State  Times  newspapers  and  to  plan  profits.  •  1.  * 

in  a  “settling-down”  process  “Increased  income  often  is  •  Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

and  a  mortgage  of  $250,000  was  absorbed  by  increased  costs,”  ■  WASHINGTON,  D.  c.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

placed  on  its  building.  The  pa-  he  reported.  “Newspapers  are  •  June*  w.  Biackbarn  Bar  v.  HamUton  William  T.  StabblaflaM 

per  boasted  that  37  national  ac-  more  and  more  operated  for  the  j  wiahhfa^^Ri^'.  Triimna*T^II'w  ms  Mont>omery  St. 
counts  had  placed  linage  in  a  benefit  of  employes  and  sup-  ;  surlins  3-4S4i-s  Daiawara  7-27SS-t  Ezbreok  2-s*7i-s 

recent  issue.  pliers.”  \mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmMmmmmmmmmmmmmmggmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmg^ 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Jamea  W.  Biackbarn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washincton  Bids. 
SUrllns  3-4241-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANaSCO 

Bar  V.  HamUton  WUllam  T.  Stabbloflald 
PHU  Jackson 

Tribano  Tower  23S  Montcomory  St. 
Dclawaro  7-27SS-<  Ezbrook  2-S*71-2 


Money  Search 

(Conthmed  from  page  14) 

retailer  and,  say,  the  amuse¬ 
ment  advertiser. 

The  use  of  carrier  boys  in 
“little  merchant”  plans  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Joseph  M.  Bunting, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph, 
who  said  it  was  a  “serious 
mistake”  for  a  newspaper  to 
use  its  carriers  for  anything  but 
the  distribution  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bunting  was  said  to  have 
received  a  heavy  ovation  fol¬ 
lowing  this  remark,  indicating 
that  all  publishers  present  felt 
the  same  way  about  the  matter. 

The  scope  of  a  newspaper’s 
solicitation  for  linage  was 
brought  out  in  the  light  of  the 
way  TV  and  magazines  have 
increased  their  scope  of  solici¬ 
tation.  One  publisher  said  that 
“only  a  fool  would  hesitate  to 
go  anywhere  for  his  linage.” 

Readership  vs  TV 

The  assumption  that  children 
have  failed  to  develop  newspa¬ 
per  reading  habits  as  a  result 
of  constantly  watching  TV  pro¬ 
grams  was  attacked  by  Edward 
J.  Hughes  of  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  Publishers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hughes  maintained  that 
children  still  hold  a  high  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers;  that  they 
are  not  morons  and  do  not 
spend  all  their  time  at  TV.  He 
said  that  children  show  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  news  and 
that  papers  shouldn’t  lean  over 
backward  to  run  special  fea¬ 
tures  in  an  attempt  to  woo  their 
readership. 

Sees  News  Slanted 

William  A.  Heath,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  “Is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  news  reports,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Washington,  are 
slanted  by  the  press  services?” 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
cited  the  McCarthy  coverage 
and  said  that  when  verbatim 
text  was  compared  with  the 
wire  service  leads  the  text  often 
contradicted  the  news  leads 
which  were  distorted.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy  probably  had  the 
worst  press  of  any  man  in  our 
time. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  challenged  Mr. 
Heath’s  statement  and  said  that 
while  there  perhaps  had  been 
sloppy  editing  at  times,  the  press 
sei-vices  were  not  guilty  of 
slanting  Washington  news. 

Making  a  “newshound”  out 
of  country  correspondents  was 
considera’dy  advanced  by  H.  T. 
McGee,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier,  who  said  he 
invited  his  75  correspondents 


and  their  wives  into  town  for 
a  tour  of  his  plant  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  briefing  on  the  publishing 
of  a  newspaper. 

50,000-Up  Group 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  State  Journal,  told  the 
over-50,000  group  that  after¬ 
noon  dailies  must  try  to  get 
their  papers  into  homes  before 
5  p.m.  if  they  are  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  TV. 

This  group  also  discussed  us¬ 
ing  mobile  units  with  radio 
equipment  to  permit  reporters 
to  keep  in  touch  with  their  city 
desks. 

Puzzles  and  television  were 
credited  by  all  three  circulation 
groups  with  creating  reader  in¬ 
terest.  An  outstanding  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  features,  publish¬ 
ers  said,  is  the  way  they  involve 
the  entire  family  in  a  joint 
participation  centering  around 
the  newspaper. 

Monroe  Mendelsohn,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press,  said  his  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  of  35,000  had 
yielded  from  6,000  to  15,000  re¬ 
plies  a  week  to  puzzle  contests. 
Some  publishers  questioned, 
however,  just  how  much  “solid” 
circulation  was  retained. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are 
reading  the  sports  pages  with 
more  interest  as  a  result  of 
watching  sporting  events  on 
their  TV  sets,  according  to  thv, 
publishers. 

NCS  Names  Mullin 
Cartoonist  of  Year 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  ninth  annual  awards 
dinner,  Tuesday,  named  Willard 
Mullin,  sports  artist  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  & 
Sun,  “Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

Mr.  Mullin  received  with  the 
title  a  15-inch  statuette  called 
a  “Reuben.”  It  was  designed  by 
Rube  Goldberg,  and  this  was 
its  debut  as  a  mantlepiece  item. 
It  replaces  the  Billy  DeBeck 
memorial  award — a  silver  ciga¬ 
rette  box. 

Mr.  Goldberg  himself  was 
honored.  He  received  a  gold 
T-square  from  the  society  to 
mark  his  50  years  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

It  was  announced  that  Larry 
Rutman,  general  manager  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  had 
turned  over  to  NCS  a  $500 
check,  payee  unnamed. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  as  surprised  as 
anyone  in  the  audience,  was  in¬ 
clined  at  first  to  hand  the  check 
to  Mr.  Mullin,  but  finally  de¬ 
cided  it  would  have  to  be  up  to 
the  board  of  governors  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  money  will 
accompany  the  Reuben  award. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MORE  THAN  100  SALES 
AND  we  have  or  will  get  just  the 
California  newspaper  to  make  you  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy.  Give  us  your  speci¬ 
fications  and  we  will  fill  them. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California 


Publications  for  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaiier  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


SOUTHERN  California  bi-weekly 
grossing  $150,000.  Excellent  growth 
prospect.  $250,000  cash  outlay  re¬ 
quired,  Ideal  for  working  newspaper 
family.  Fine  equipment.  PO  Box  1207 
Main  Post  Office,  Los  Angeles  61, 
California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


•  »  •  SPECIAL  NOTICE  •  •  • 

EDD  E.  ROUNTREE.  General  Partner 
in  our  firm  will  be  in  New  York  for 
the  ANPA  and  will  be  staying  at  the 
BARCLAY  April  23-30.  He  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  anyone  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  newspaiier  proper¬ 
ties. 

A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO. 

625  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P,  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 


SUBURBAN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
city  of  80,000.  Weekly  competition. 
Grossing  $100,000.  Price  $90,004, 
$25,000  down.  Plant  insured  for 
868,000. 

TEXAS  daily.  845,000  down. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive,  soon  ready 
for  daily.  Grossing  $325,000,  pries 
8225,000  with  $70,000  down.  County 
seat  exclusive  $30,000  down.  Papers 
as  low  as  $5000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  10150  Culver  Blvd., 
Culver  City.  California. 


ARKANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  County  S«»t 
weekly  in  prospering  town ;  groasint 
$10-12,000.  Partially  equipped.  Forced 
to  sell.  Price  $4,750.  Write  Maurici 
Tudor,  Mountain  View,  Arkansas. 

OHIO  WEEKLY  FOR  SALE.  Grom 
$9,000.  No  job  plant.  Respected.  Ideal 
for  couple.  Can  net  $5,000.  Have 
bank  connections.  Selling  price  $8,500, 
Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  GOOD  WEEKUES— Chart  Area 
3.  Down  paynmnts  $20,000  and  $26,000 
respectively.  Volume  $55,000  and  $67,- 
600.  Unless  you  know  the  weekly  field, 
want  a  property  in  this  area.  ^ 
have  the  necessary  cash,  don't  writa 
PUBLISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greenstoro.  North  Carolina. 


WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  (Bingham¬ 
ton  2-6067)  for  MAY  BROS’  new 
Spring  List  of  100  selected  weeklies, 
dailies  and  job  shops,  with  details  as 
to  location,  equipment,  gross,  net  dr- 
culation,  employees,  prices  and  terms 
MAY  BROS. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Eximrieneed  court  '^tness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


NEW  YORK  STATE  WEEKLY 
Long  established,  well  equipped.  Box 
1813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AFTER  2  YEARS  without  a  ne^ 
paper  since  fire  destroyed  lOO-year-oW 
prosperous  weekly.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  this  lovely  Central  New  York 
State  town  of  2,000  has  reestablishad 
the  paper,  started  it  well  on  the  way 
to  its  old-time  prosperity  and  prestin 
and  is  seeking  an  experienced  weckq 
publisher  to  take  over.  Fine  plant  sad 
own  building.  Four  employes.  Large 
healthy  business  section,  good  adv^ 
Users.  Our  No.  8911.  MAY  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
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Publicationt  for  Sale 


IASTERN  ABC  WEEKLY.  South  of 
pUJadelphia,  West  of  AtUintic  Ocean, 
but  close:  weekly  newspaper  in  County 
Seat  of  3,700.  Large  modem  plant.  Cir¬ 
culation  3,300  ABC,  16  employes.  In¬ 
come  369,000 ;  expenses  368,000.  Aver¬ 
in  content:  24  pages.  Price  is  346,000, 
^thirds  cash.  MAY  BROTHERS, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y^ _ _ 

independent  Daily  Newspaper,  un¬ 
opposed  in  Pennsylvania  town  of  4,000, 
Usding  area  of  IQiOOO,  circulation  2.- 
160.  Grossing  368,000,  expenses  347,- 
600.  Ten  employes.  Subscription  rate 
113  year.  Plant  includes  two  Linos. 
Dnplex  news  press.  Little  Giant,  3 
other  jobbers  and  all  else.  Price  $56,- 
000,  small  down  payment  and  easy 
terms.  Write  for  sample  copies  and 
detailed  prospectus.  Our  No.  9072. 

1  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
rilthie  WEEKLY  excellent  in  every 
impect.  Chart  Area  6.  Steady  growth, 
earnings.  With  building.  Requires  364,- 
000  down.  Box  1936,  Editor  &  Pub- 

^r.  _ _ 

NEW  YORK.  Up-State  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper  near  Albany.  In¬ 
come  326.000.  expenses  319,000.  Un¬ 
opposed  in  town  of  1.100.  Two  lino¬ 
types,  3  employes.  Official  paper  for 
ichool  district,  village  and  town ;  of- 
6cial  Democratic  county  paper.  Price 
336,600.  Some  local  financing  available. 
Onr  No.  9088.  MAY  BROTHERS, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

OKLAHOMA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY — town  of  2,000  population,  fine 
sgnipment,  in  one  of  state’s  best  agri- 
cnltnral  areas;  no  competition.  Price 
338.000,  mostly  cash,  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA” OFFSET  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Circulation  8,000  with  plant.  In 
fsstHfrowing  city.  Gross  40,000,  Price 
346,0M.  Box  2046,  Pompano  Beach, 
Florid. _ 


Publications  Wanted 


FORMER  EDITOR  with  active  ad 
nan  will  boy  good  weekly  in  Missis- 
dppi  Valley  swath  between  Chicago 
a  s^  Vicksburg,  Will  come  see  you  if 
good  location.  Box  1726,  Editor  tt 

Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  OR  Small  daily  in  South : 
part-ownership  of  larger  daily  con¬ 
sidered.  Adequate  down-payment  re- 
mnrees;  need  37,000  net.  Box  1820, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Editor-Publisher-oi>- 
entor  (not  a  broker — not  a  chain). 
SEEKS  daily  with  about  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  rural  or  industrial  area. 
South  or  midwefft  preferred.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1840,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Business  Opportunitiet 

WILL  SELL  Attractive  little  printing 
chop  for  37000.  R.  H.  Morrison.  New¬ 
ton.  N.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion _ 

MAIL  CONSULTANT  SERVICE 
Specializing  All  Newspapers  -  2nd 
Class.  Eliminates  Mis-sending— Delays. 
Mailing  Systems  Procedures  provided, 
corrected.  All  Mail  Classes.  Anywhere 
U.S.  Box  40,  Rugby  Sta.,  Bklyn.  3.  N.Y. 


_ Job  Printing _ 

TABLOID  Newspaiers  printed  offset 
hy  rotary  press,  only  36  per  thousand 
copies  of  four  pages.  Institute  Press, 
G_WMit_^Barclay_SL^_Hicksvillej^^>L_JL 

Promotion 

HINES  PUBLICITY  FITS  SMOOTH 
•s  a  glove  in  ALL  promotions.  Inquire 
^Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Syndicates  -  Features _ 

ONAGERS  read  TEEN  TROUBLES 
■muse  it  answers  their  questiona 
Few  territories  still  open.  Write  for 
Maple  releases.  Meredith  House  Syndi- 
ale,  P.  O.  Box  1262,  Charleston  25, 

Vi^Virginia^ _  _ 

®ASS  ROOTS  EVERYWHERE.  Fea- 
lae  “Column’’  api>earing  in  New  York 
Monthly.  Box  1912,  Editor  A  Pub- 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 81  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STiIlwell  6-0098-0099 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTTJNG 

561  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  5w7760 _ 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECTAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Welta. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Rei>alrs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  tyi>es  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

I.  E.  (PAT  HURLBUT,  Qualified 
Duplex  ^eld  Expert.  126  East  Elm 
Street.  Independence,  Missouri.  Write 
for  Authoritative  Information  on  any 
problem. _ 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECmNG 

We  offer  a  complete  “’Turn  Key’’  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7584 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


NEWSPAPER-JOB  SHOP  equipment. 
What  do  you  want?  Press  Publish- 
ing  Co.,  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE— Model  8  #40408  and 

Model  8  #35603,  equipped  with  3 

magazines,  3  U.  A.  Molds,  set  of 
spacebands,  Ludwick  Metal  Feeder  and 
220  Volt  D.  C.  motor  and  pot — easily 
converted  to  A.  C.  Machines  have 
been  modernized  and  kept  in  good 
condition.  Price  33.000.00  each. 

R.  F.  GOLK,  731  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  6.  Illinois. 


ELROD  SLUG  caster,  3500 ;  nine 
molds.  $25  each.  Press  Publishing  Co., 
41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

UNOYTTPES  AND  IN’TERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot. 

8  mag.,  #7018 

1— Model  G2  Intertype  #16322, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACTHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


COMPLETE  Teletypeaetter  outfit  in 
IMrfeet  condition.  Sell  or  trade  for 
Ludlow.  News,  Littlefield,  Texas. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPE  maU  Ionic  with  Bold 
Face  8  (TAl&O)  four  fonts  good  eon- 
dition,  one  or  all.  Change  to  9-aol. 
iwge  reason  for  selling.  Also  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plant.  Write  for 
proofs  and  prices.  Southern  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
L.  R.  McC^,  Mechanical  Supt. 


MULTTFACE  PERFORATOR  —  prac¬ 
tically  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and 
6  pt.  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box 
1443,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE;  Teletype  equipment — two 
t>erforators ;  2  operating  units ;  2  lino¬ 
types.  Equipment  used  three  years.  Will 
sell  at  sacrifice.  Box  1601,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


UNO.,  INTER’TYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  l»ngfat  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  imrvediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

MODEL  81  linotmoe,  quadder ;  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  36,800 ;  4  magazines. 
Press  Publishing  Co..  41  Park  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio. _ 

6^  X  23%  GALLEYS  Sacrifice  10,000 
galleys.  46c  each  in  lots  of  500.  All 
new  in  original  boxes.  Graphic  Arts 
Products.  8152  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit 
I,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE.  Model  8  Linotyi>e,  No. 
16666.  110  volt  AC  electric  pot  and 

motor,  3  magazines,  4  molds,  metal 
feeder.  Price  12,260.00  cash.  Write 
W.  E.  Page,  Bradenton  Herald, 
Bradenton.  Florida. 

LUDLbW^MA’TS,  12,  24.  sT  BodonT 
385  each.  Receiver’s  sale.  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  _ _ 


UNOITTPE  MAT’S  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200«.  W  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 
LUDLOW  AND  LINO  MATS.  LIKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces.  Write 
for  price  list.  Midwest  Matrix  Co..  688 

Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  5^  Illinois. _ 

SET  OF  16  Tabloid  Chases,  22  x  14, 
perfect.  $25.  each.  Town  ft  Village, 
614  E.  14  St..  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 


Mail  Room 


POSTAL  RATES.  LABOR  ft  MATT-R- 
lAL  COSTS  Have  mounted.  Install  a 
CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
and  turn  unnecessary  exi>ense  into 
profit  Dollar3  for  your  paper.  Con¬ 
tact  Walt  Williams,  1141  N.  Wash¬ 
ington  Avq.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Diamond 
7-255L 


Netesprint 


For 

Immediate  Delivery. 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  or  Export 
SPOT  TONNAGE 
or 

LONG  TERM  CONTRACTS 
WRITE  AGENT 
Box  1 504 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  ft 
Paper,  45  W.  43  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  JU 
2-4930. 


Press  Room 


MOTUR  DRIVES  of  40.  50.  60.  75. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

KLUGE  AUTOjTaTIC;  1 2  18, 

plenty  of  extras.  A-1  condition,  $1800. 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  41  Park  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


ANNOUNCING  .... 

the  removal  of  our 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  TO 
270  PARK  AVE.  SUITE  I200B 

e  a  e  e  « 

AN  INVITATION  .... 

to  ALL  PUBLISHERS  attend¬ 
ing  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEETINGS 
with  time  on  their  handa 

(or  mechanical  Problems)  to  Stop 
in.  Just  Across  the  Street  from  The 
WALDORF.,  Between  47th  and  48th  St. 

a  a  a  a  a 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  Suita  120eB 
ELdorado  5-8507  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


16-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 


HOE  Octuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23  iV" 

1  Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
4  Vertical  Units  with  Reels 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 

HOE  Double  Sextuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23 A* 

2  Double  Folders,  Balloon  Formers 
6  Z  Pattern  Units 
Roller  Bearings,  Rubber  Rollers 

INQUIRE 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  Planning  to  dismantle 
and  store  the  following  equip¬ 
ment  located  at 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 

and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

16  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  22%'* 

Serial  #2318,  2814,  2821,  2322. 

STEEL  (Cylinders — Roller  Bearings— 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  Cylinder 
Brakes — Latq  News  or  Fudge  Devices. 

16  KOHLER  Pedestal  ’Type  8  Arm 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4-  DOUBLE  Folders  with  Sub¬ 
marine  Delivery. 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controla 

4 — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

ELdorado  6-3507  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
270  Park  Ave.,  Suite  1200B 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 


16  Page  SCOH— 23  9/16 
24  Page  GOSS— 23  9/16 
32  Page  GOSS— 23  9/16 

24  Page  DUPLEX  Tubulars  22% 

2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  22% 

3  Unit  HOE  Z  Type— 22% 

4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Patter  ZSfg 

And  Many  Others 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
270  Park  Ave.  Suite  I200B 

Eldorado  5-3507 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 48  Page  Hoe  Newspaper 
Press,  3  unit,  4  plates  wide, 
ately  available.  Write  Philip  H,  Young, 
York  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 


UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

IG-page  4  units*  color  cylinder*  AC 
modem  drive*  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16-PAGE  HOE 

CONSISTING  of  two  S-pasre  units 
23  9/16  sheet  cut,  with  A.C.  Motor 
and  complete  stereotype  Equipment. 

16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

(Condensed  type)  22%  sheet  cut-off. 
web  1B16. 


2  16-PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

(Condensed  type)  23  9/16  sheet  cut. 


32-PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

With  double  folder,  23  9/16  sheet  cut 
A.C.  Motor  and  stereotype  equipment. 


3  to  10  HOE  UNITS 

and  folders  21  6/8  sheet  cut. 

48  PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  type  press,  A.C.  Motor  22%  sheet 
cut. 

HALL  NEW  FULL  PAGE 
DRY  MAT  ROLLER 


Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  8'  Make-up  Tables 
Dural  Aluminum  Stereotype  Chases 
No.  25  VANDERCOOK 
Full  Page  Proof  Press 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw 


COMPLETE  Double  page  Goss 

Casting  Equipment  for  21  6/8  sheet 
cut. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


HOE  48-PAGE  PRESS 

23-9/16"  cut-off.  Pony  Vacuum  Auto¬ 
plate,  Metal  Pot  and  pump.  Owner 
can  be  contacted  at  Waldorf  during 
ANPA. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


HOE  BALLOON  FORMER 
HOE  1/4  PAGE  FOLDERS 
HOE  16  PAGE  UNIT 

Arch  Type 
23  9/16"  Cutoff 
INQUIRE 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX,  MODEL  E.  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  under  service  contract  with 
Goss ;  plenty  of  extra  chases,  rollers, 
etc.  First  advertisement.  Appraised, 
$11,000.  Receiver’s  sale.  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton 
Ohio.  Phone  WA-lnut  7688. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspaiiers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspaiwrs  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

.5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


MILLER  SIMPLEX,  20  x  26.  Fair 
condition,  $2,000.  Press  Publishing  Co., 
41  Park  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. _ 

A  BUY  YOU  don’t  often  see.  Latest 
model  Duplex  Model  E,  1947  flatbed ; 
all  accessories.  Operate  under  strict 
maintenance.  Available  early  summer. 
Times-Democrat,  Altus,  Oklahoma. 

DUPLEX  8  PAGE  ROLL  FED 
COLUMBIAN  Q  Q  MODEL 
A.C.  Motor — Prints  8  col.,  12  ems,  21% 
inch.  Col.  Can  be  moved  in  one  unit — 
Price  on  floor  $5,000. — ask  for  sample 
papers  if  interested. 

PRINTERS  TROUBLE  SHOOTER 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6.  Mo.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  Suite  1200  B 
ELdorado  5-3507  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway _ New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed.  Ludlow. 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  111. 

8  PAGE  Standard  Web  Fed  flat  bed 
press,  also  Model  32  Linotype.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  1935,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

16  TO  20  8-column  Pony  Autopiate 
chases.  23  j’*"  cut-off.  Times-Bulietin, 

Van  Wcrt,_Ohio^ _ 

MODEL  36  Linotype.  State  age,  con¬ 
dition,  cash  price.  Foreman  News, 
’IHiscaloosa,  Alabama. 


Stereotype 


PONY  AU’TOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21.%’’  cut-off  press.  Hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  21%",  22%"  and 

23-9/16"  cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


mem 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Autoshaver.  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

8  ‘TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplates 
and  Autoshavers,  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate  with 

Autoshaver  23A"-B.C. 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  Suite  1200B 

ELdorado  6-3507  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  and  Promotion  man, 
familiar  with  working  with  solicitors 
and  boy  promotions.  Tell  all  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter,  including  salary 
bracket  to  Box  1802,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher^ _ 


CIRCULA’nON  HELP  WANTED 

HERE  IS  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
a  versatile  young  man  (to  38)  with 
exi)erience  and  higher  education  (10 
years).  Need  not  be  a  genius  but 
should  have  talent  of  good  judgment 
and  persistence.  The  job  is  sales  pro¬ 
motion  (traveling)  in  a  fast  growing 
area.  No  Cadillac  salary  but  we’re  go¬ 
ing  places  and  you’ll  come  along  if 
you  carry  your  own  weight.  Teli  us 
about  yourself.  F.  P,  ’Turner,  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  ’The  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

SMALL  DAILY,  resort,  factory  and 
rural  community  needs  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man.  strong  on  rural  solicita¬ 
tion,  to  take  over  neglected  depart¬ 
ment.  Salary  and  bonus.  Tribune,  South 
Haven.  Michigan. 


Administrative 


SOUTHERN  daily  newspaper  needs 
Comptroller-Auditor  to  take  charge 
business  office  $1,400,000.00  operation. 
Seasoned  and  experienced  man  with 
full  knowledge  newspaper  costs,  ac- 
Munting  procedure,  reports,  purchas¬ 
ing,  and  office  management.  Out¬ 
standing  organization  in  growing  city 
with  excellent  living  conditions.  Write 
full  particulars  with  present  salary 
to;  Box  1804,  Blditor  and  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


MBIDIUM  sized,  California  daily  with 
department  of  8  wants  alert  Classified 
Manager  who  knows  every  phase  of 
classified.  $150.00  per  week  if  we  can 
find  the  right  man.  Box  1702,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


"ONE  OF  Pennsylvania’s  larger  news- 
paiiers  is  seeking  an  experienced  retail 
salesman  who  is  on  the  way  up.  One 
who  is  a  self-starter  and  can  direct  a 
retail  sales  organization.  ’This  position 
offers  an  excellent  opixrrtunity  for 
someone  who  has  the  determination  to 
get  ahead.  Write,  giving  your  qualifi¬ 
cations,  to  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  Telegraph 

Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.*’ _ 

SALESMAN — Manager  for  well  estab¬ 
lished  Detroit  weeklies.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard 
working  producer  who  can  write,  lay¬ 
out,  sell  himself  and  show  others  how. 
Salary  and  percentage  volume  bonus. 
Write  Publisher,  The  Courier  Newspa¬ 
pers,  6136  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit 

10,  Michigan. _ 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  display  ad 
salesman,  for  a  fast  growing  small 
daily.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write,  giving 
fuli  details  to  Wm.  W.  Holder,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  c/o  Daily  Herald, 

Mount  Vernon,  Washington. _ 

SALESMAN  for  real  estate  display  for 
South  Florida  daily.  Must  also  cover 
news  in  realty  field  for  Sunday  Realty 
Section.  Proven  record  of  success  es¬ 
sential.  Box  1931,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

SOMEWHERE  in  Wisconsin,  or  in  on* 
of  the  47  other  states,  there  are  on*  w 
two  men,  with  a  few  years  adverts 
ing  experience,  who  excel  in  Umk 
qualities. 

A  GUTTY  ambition  to  overcomt 
what  others  call  obstacles. 

A  LUST  for  accomplishment  that 
brings  a  glow  with  each  creatbc 
sale. 

IMPATIENCE  to  accomplish  quick¬ 
ly  what  can  be  done  quickly,  ya 
patience  enough  not  to  be  do- 
couraged  if  it  takes  longer. 

ABILITY  for  “reasoned”  and  "lot- 
ical”  selling  presentations,  conpM 
with  a  stimulating,  courageous  tn- 
thusiasm  which  blend  together  tt 
provide  the  drive  to  analyze  a 
selling  problem  and  to  resolve  a 
solution. 

CAPACITY  to  recognize  that  thcM 
qualities  will  bring  him  to  top 
level  earnings  —  but  neverthelaa 
that  he  remains  a  risk  to  a  new 
employer  until  these  qualities  have 
been  proven  in  the  new  field. 

SUCH  MEN  are  usually  responsible, 
educated,  personable,  have  a  good  fsa- 
ily  life  and  are  highly  regarded  by  their 
superiors  —  hence  ordinarily  are  fsirb 
well  rooted  in  their  communities. 

BUT  occasionally  such  a  man  finds 
himself  in  the  wrong  environment.  To 
such  a  man  we  offer  an  opportunity  to 
sprout  in  a  fine  organization  in  a  fine 
community. 

IF  YOU  are  interesteid,  let's  ex¬ 
change  letters.  Write  Benn 
Kay,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

FLORIDA  Radio  Station  wants  picas- 
ant,  cooperative,  experienced  woman 
advertising  solicitor  for  fast  growiai 
market  on  incentive  plan  that  uSen 
above  average  opportunity.  J.  M.  Hil¬ 
ler.  Route  4.  Box  1185,  Sarasota 

Florida.  _  _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  ad  salesman  who  can 
really  sell  for  radio  time  sales  job  .  . . 
chance  to  become  station  manager  te 
one  of  our  five  stations  for  real  pits 
ducer  .  .  .  good  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
men  make  top  radio  time  salesmen  . . . 
must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  tbs 
fundamentals  and  functions  of  advcb 
tising.  Good  copy  writer.  Salary  $1N 
weekly  plus  incentive  benefits.  If  yot 
are  a  hustler,  tired  of  drudgery  of 
newspaper  layouts  .  .  .  Tell  me  eveiT- 
thing  in  confidence  .  .  .  J.  A.  Galli- 

more,  Seneca,  South  Carolina. _ _ 

ONiTOF  THE  LARGEST  and  most 
successful  newspapers  in  Chart  Arcs 
11  is  looking  for  man  who  wili  demoa- 
strate  sound  selling  methods  as  sU( 
man  for  a  few  months  and  possibly 
earn  post  as  Retail  Manager.  He  may 
well  become  Advertising  Director  when 
that  assignment  becomes  available  later. 
Starting  salary  around  $135  plus  yes^ 
ly  bonus.  Write  qualifications  in  de¬ 
tail  :  letter  will  be  held  in  complete 
confidence.  A  real  opportunity  for  to- 
dustrious,  intelligent,  aggressive  younf 
man  to  establish  himself  permanently 
on  fine  newspaper  in  wealthy,  stable 
growing  market.  Box  1928,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ _  _ 

SALESMAN  for  centennial  editioc 
scheduled  for  late  summer.  Salary  sse 
percentage,  now  until  mid-August 
Outstanding  midwestern  city.  Lsrp 
potential.  Box  1903,  Editor  St  Pub 

lisher.  _  _ _ 

STATE  AND  National  prize  winnfcf 
ABC  semi-weekly  in  Atlantic  coast  re 
sort — light  industry  area  has  openiM 
for  experienced  man  about  30,  preftr 
ably  married,  as  advertising  managw- 
Must  be  able  to  lead  staff  of  two  n 
selling,  layout  and  copy  writing.  Saw 
$4500  plus  substantial  bonus.  Area  tat 
newspaper  have  bright  future.  Wril* 
fully.  Box  1932,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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Duplay  Advertising 


AD  SALESMAN 
Top  midwist  twin  weekly. 

Box  1403.  Editor  A  Publisher 
advertising  sales  expert  with 
■sency  or  production  backsrround  for 
top  poeition  with  fast  growing  chain 
of  5  weeklies  in  wealthy,  expanding 
suburban  Pittsburgh  area.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  ambitious  man  to  fit 
into  unique  professional  sales  concept. 

Box  1401,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

experienced  Advertising  ^Icsman 
for  15.000  daily  in  pleasant  northern 
Idaho  community.  Mild  climate,  sports¬ 
man's  paradise.  Must  be  strong  on 
selling,  layout  and  copy.  Write  fully 
first  letter  giving  background  and 
references  to  Thelma  M.  Quist,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune,  Lewiston.  Idaho.  Interview 

at  ANPA  can  be  arranged. _ 

advertising  man  for  new  farm 
weekly  in  outstanding  agricultural 
county  Chart  Area  two.  Free  insur 
anee,  hospitalization.  Good  opening  for 
man  with  ideas,  initiative,  ^nd  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  to  Box  1641,  ]^u>r 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

We  will  pay  17,000.00  per  year  for 
a  National  Advertising  Manager  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  sell 
national  advertising  and  how  to  give 
good  merchandising  cooperation.  Me¬ 
dium  sized  California  daily  located  in 
fast  developing  area.  Box  1703,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  to  join  retail 
staff  of  six  persons,  ABC  daily,  mid¬ 
dle  west,  24,000  circulation.  Must  have 
retail  account  experience,  strong  on 
copy  and  layout.  Prefer  family  man 
not  over  40,  who  wants  to  settle  in 
a  growing  community  and  to  work 
among  congenial  people.  New  air- 
conditioned  plant  and  offices,  6-day 
week,  annual  bonus,  company-paid  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  We  pay  highest  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  profession,  ^fore  you 
move  elsewhere,  look  into  our  proposi¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1826  fully,  and  sub- 

•  mit  samples  of  work. _ 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesmen,  per¬ 
manent  position  with  established 
weeklies.  Attractive  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  to  a  hustler  who  is  ambitious, 
reliable.  Must  know  copy  and  layout. 
Write  Publisher,  The  Courier  News¬ 
papers,  6136  Michigan  Avenue,  De- 

troit  10,  Michigan._ _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  ability 
to  make  rough  layouts  and  write 
copy,  wanted  by  Afternoon  daily 
newspaper,  6  days,  no  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Must  have  car.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  resort  city  west  coast 
of  Florida.  E.  L.  Cartlidge,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  The  News,  Sarasota. 
Florida. 

A  GOOD  ADMAN,  with  moxie  and 
know-how  to  eventually  manage  ad 
department  of  metropolitan  Ohio  week¬ 
ly.  Our  staff  knows  this  ad  running. 
State  present  pay,  qfualifications.  R^ 

pjy_Box  1829.  Biditor  A  Publisher. _ 

UVEWIRE  Illinois  daily  newspaper 
—not  in  Chicago — has  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  desirable  i>osition  for  a  topnotch 
advertising  man  to  do  research,  assist 
sdvertising  manager,  make  linage  sta¬ 
tistics,  work  with  special  advertisers. 
Very  attractive  salary,  annual  bonus 
and  pension  benefits,  outstanding  op- 
'  portunities  for  advancement  depend¬ 
ing  on  ability  and  resourcefulness.  Do 
not  apply  unless  you  are  a  hustler 
with  genuine  know-how,  with  special 
ability  along  promotion  lines.  Write 
fcx  1822  giving  full  details  of  educa¬ 
tion.  training,  experience,  references, 
family  background. 

Editorial 

STAUNTON  (VIRGINIA)  LEADER 
Papers  have  opening  for  alert  general 
loiter.  Six  day  week.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Must  have  car.  ^ate 

experience  and  salary  expected. _ 

EDI-TOR-LEVEL  WRITER,  heavy  on 
municipal  government,  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  5  weeklies  in  wealthy, 
npanding  suburban  Pittsburgh  Area, 
^ponsibility.  high  ideals  vital  to 
“lii  top  position.  Tremendous  future 
for  careerist.  Box  1400,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS,  fluent  writers,  Photog-  I 
raphers.  Men,  Women,  660  to  $76 
week.  Flare,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

WIRE  EDI'roR~Biri0.000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Give  full  background 
including  education  and  experience  in 
first  letter,  as  well  as  expected  start¬ 
ing  i>ay,  and  references.  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice.  Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 
Top  midwest  twin  weekly. 

Box  1402,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EDITOR  for  new  farm 
weekly  in  outstanding  agricultural 
county  Chart  Area  two.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  J-grad  with  farm  back¬ 
ground,  free  insurance,  hospitalization 
Good  opening  for  man  with  ideas, 
initiative.  Send  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirement,  references  to 

Box  1640,  EMitor  £  Publisher, _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  18,000  circulation  daily.  Pleasant 
community  centrally  situated  one  hour’s 
drive  from  beaches,  mountains,  desert, 
metropolis  (Los  Angeles).  Minimum 
three  years  experience  required.  Cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Write  fully  of  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  salary  requirements, 
availability.  C.  R.  Appleby,  Daily  Re- 

port,  Ontario.  California. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  who  also  can 
write  interesting  features.  Camera  use 
taught  if  not  known.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  on  Area  paper  12,000 
circulation  in  a>wn  of  13,000.  Tupelo 
Daily  Journal.  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 

BROWNSVILLE 
Texas,  Herald 

_ Needs  Sports  Editor. 

REPORTER  who  uses  camera  for 
afternoon  paper,  city  of  25,000.  Pre¬ 
fer  J-School  grad  and  background  or 
experience  in  midwest  or  midsouth. 
Starting  pay  $65  to  $75  depending  or. 
ability.  Include  references,  personal 
habits  in  letter.  Box  1937,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  f^small,  five  day 
daily,  some  experience.  Prefer  single 
man  with  car.  Write  full  details  to 
The  News.  Hopewell,  Virginia. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  reporter, 
courthouse,  etc. ;  on  small  daily.  Would 
help  to  know  sports.  Please  give  ex¬ 
perience,  schooling,  housing  needed,  etc. 
Box  191'7,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  an  opening  on  our  staff 
for  a  young  college  graduate,  over  25, 
with  a  good  personality  and  the  ability 
to  write  concise,  effective  reports.  Our 
man  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and 
interview  top  executive  personnel  and 
to  make  independent  decisions  in  the 
field.  He  should  be  unmarried,  or  if 
married,  with  no  family,  because  the 
job  iiy-olves  considerable  travel  for 
which  a  car  and  all  expenses  are  pro¬ 
vided.  We  offer  a  fine  career  opportun¬ 
ity  with  a  nationally  known  organ¬ 
isation.  Highest  references  required. 
Box  1904,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

THE  ONEONTA  New  York  Star  has 
immediate  opening  for  desk  man  re¬ 
porter.  Strong  on  page  one  make  up 
on  lively  morning  daily  in  14,000  field. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  ambitious 
man.  Give  full  details  including  salary 
to:  Gerald  Gunthrup,  Eiditor. 


F ree  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  Enst  48.  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

MAJOR  Transportation  company  has 
opening  in  expanding  public  relation 
department  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  of  work.  Ehccellent  salary.  Box 
1830,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
TOP  New  York  City  newspaper  seeks 
qualified  man  for  Circulation  Promo¬ 
tion.  Work  entails  administration,  pro¬ 
motion  of  editorial  features,  reader 
contests,  circulation  mailings,  institu¬ 
tional  writing,  etc.  Publication  experi¬ 
ence  only.  Good  starting  salary.  Sell 
yourself  in  detailed  letter.  Box  1905, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


Research-Analysis 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  an  opening  on  its  staff  for  a 
Young  Newspaper  or  Ad  Agency 

RESEARCH  MAN 

to  understudy  the  director  of  its 

MARKET  GUIDE 

He  is  probably  now  employed  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper,  compiling  statist¬ 
ics  on  population,  income,  retail  sales 
— working  with  maps  and  type  com¬ 
piling  .standard  market  data  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  sales. 

Or  he  is  an  agency  market  research 
man.  who  uses  the  MARKET  GUIDE, 
and  understands  the  use  of  research  by 
newspai>er8,  advertisers  and  agencies. 

After  demonstrating  his  aptitude  and 
ability  at  compiling  and  editing  re¬ 
search  material,  make  up  and  produc¬ 
tion  follow  through,  he  will  be  given 
complete  responsibility  for  the  pfib- 
lication  of  this  Annual  Research  Auth¬ 
ority. 

Apply  by  letter  only,  giving  complete 
resume,  references  and  minimum  earn¬ 
ing  requirements  to: 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Stuart.  Publisher 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower.  New  York  .36,  N.  Y. 
All  Applications  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence. 


Salesmen 

SPECIAL  EDITION 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

EXPERIENCED  space  salesman  needed 
to  aid  staff  in  selling  and  preparing 
advertising  copy  for  100th  Annivers¬ 
ary  Edition  to  be  distributed  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  150  to  200  pages  anticipated.  Ex¬ 
cellent  remuneration  on  contract  basis. 
Job  to  take  estimated  4  to  6  months. 
Private  office  and  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  new  building.  Person  should 
have  own  automobile.  Write  giving  ref¬ 
erences  to: 

William  F.  White 
Business  Mangeier 
THE  WINONA  DAILY  NEWS 

Winona.  Minnesota. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 
Pr-ITTCTI  yOITR  FU’HIRE  w^th  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  2()-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  wl»o  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  i)er  enrollee- balance 
$.3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st..  Miami  47.  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


JOB  SHOP  FOREMAN 


For  first-class  job  shop  op¬ 
erated  in  conjunction  with 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Age  26  to  40, 
must  know  ail  phases  of  job 
work  including  prices,  esti¬ 
mates.  Mechanical  personnel 
members  ITU.  Write  complete 
information  with  references 
and  experience  to  Cecil  B. 
Highland,  President,  Clarks¬ 
burg  Pjablishing  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia. 


PENNSYLVANIA  daily  and  weekly 
papers  have  openings  for  operators  and 
compositors,  union  and  open  shop.  Send 
application  to  PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

T.  T.’  srdPERATOR,  Su^rban  Daiiy, 
Chart  Area  2.  5  days  Monday  to  Fri¬ 
day.  37>4  hours.  $108  scale.  Union. 
Competency  2700  lines  a  shift.  Write 
Box  1901,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
WANTED  —  night  machinist  union. 
Midwest  daily,  $116.50  weekly,  short 
hours.  Sick,  accident,  hospitalization 
insurance.  Write  Box  1902.  Editor  £ 
Publisher. _ 

Various  Departments 

FIRM  publishing  4  weeklies  (cir¬ 
culation  33.000)  is  starting  5th.  Will 
employ  2  ad  salesmen,  circulation  man, 
reporter  and  proof  reader.  Good  pay, 
fine  future.  Plant  located  near  Penn¬ 
sylvania  turnpike  halfway  between  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  and  Philadelphia  City  Hall. 

SUCCESSFUL  applicants  must  be 
able  to  match  top  performance  of  pres¬ 
ent  personnel.  Our  staff  is  competent, 
alert,  loyal.  Wish  to  join  us?  Write 
Harold  McCuen.  100  W.  Hector  St.. 
Conshohocken.  Pennsylvania. 

WRITERS  SERVICES 

Literary  Agency 

PINK  PILLS  and 
Published  Authors ! 

One  does  not  swallow  a  pink  pill  and 
wake  up  a  published  author.  For  the 
sale  of  your  stories,  books,  articles, 
and  TV  plays — Consult  Mead  Literary 
Agency,  419 — tth  Ave.,  Dept.  Y-8, 
N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y.  No  obligation.  Write 
Today ! _ 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  yon  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in 
changing  your  subscription  address  as 
it  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEJW  address. 
Eiditor  £  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Adm  inistrative 

MR.  PUBLISHER  do  you  need  an  As¬ 
sistant  with  20  years  experience? 
Comptroller,  Credit  Manager,  Assistant 
Business  Manager  100,000  Daily  and 
Sunday.  Best  references.  $6500  at 
start.  Box  1712,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  UNDERSTUDY 
BUSINESS:  advertising;  general  man¬ 
agement:  Princeton  graduate,  S3,  with 
8  years  successful  sales  and  marketing 
experience  in  manufacturing  company, 
preceded  by  5  years  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  seeks  newspaper  car¬ 
eer.  Skills  include  sales,  administra¬ 
tion,  public  relations,  community  af¬ 
fairs.  Salary  less  important  than  op¬ 
portunity  for  sound  experience  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Capital  available.  Family. 
In  New  York  during  ANPA  meeting. 
Box  1425,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. _ 

CONTROLLER-PUBUSHER’S  AS¬ 
SISTANT — Costs,  work-loads.  Ma¬ 
chines,  personnel.  Eighteen  years  one 
newspaper.  44.  Sober,  industrioue, 
family-man.  Member  INCPO.  Box 
1435,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


General  Manager 
or  Business  Manager 

PRODUCTIVE,  diversified  experience 
all  phases  newspaper  operation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  weekly,  daily  fields  in¬ 
cluding  stronfT  competitive  markets. 
Prize-winning  writer,  nationally  cited 
editor,  record-making  ad  salesman, 
circulation  builder,  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  expense-saver,  profit-developing 
manager.  Achievements  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion,  public  and  labor 
relations,  staff  training,  financial  con¬ 
trol,  corporate  organizing,  general  ad¬ 
ministration,  community  service.  Thrive 
on  responsibility  and  heavy  work-load. 
Four  connections  20  years,  ready  for 
larger  challenge.  Seek  expanding  op¬ 
portunity  not  possible  present  long¬ 
time  situation.  Ago  42,  married.  Box 
1408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Solid  successful  background  in 
cost  control,  personnel  super¬ 
vision,  labor  relations  depart¬ 
mental  coordination.  College. 

20  years  exi)erience.  Member 
Typographical  Union.  42.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  Box 
1421  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Seeks  top  or  backstop  si>ot  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  departments. 
Especially  strong  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion.  Have  converted 
heavy  losers.  Cut  costs,  increased  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  circulation  40%.  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  Journalism 
B.Sc.  Box  1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AHENTION 

PUBLISHERS! 

PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
Seeks  a  Change! 

A  PROFESSIONAL  with  proven  back¬ 
ground  of  Accomplishment.  BIxcellent 
references  who  will  document  ability 
to  do  your  job  effectively. 

Geographic  Relocation  only  reason  for 
desiring  a  change. 

AVAILABLE  in  30  DAYS 
Can  meet  with  you  at  your  conveni¬ 
ence  or  at  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

Box  1413.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GENERAL  MANAGERSHIP  daily 
(over  10,000)  sought  by  reliable  idea- 
man  with  well  rounded  exi)erience  in 
editing,  reporting,  photography,  pro¬ 
motion,  circulation,  public  speaking. 
Available  30  days  notice.  Box  1630. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT — Extensive  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  experience,  college  graduate, 
32,  excellent  references.  Box  1410, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  or 
Assistant  to  Publisher 

Dally  25.000  to  200,000 
circulation 

BALANCED  experience  cities  60,000  to 
750,000  population,  as  staffman,  de¬ 
partment  head,  general  manager.  Rec¬ 
ord  evidences  two  decades  growing  ac¬ 
complishment.  Now  publisher  smaller 
paper  sizeable  midwestern  market. 
Iferly  forties.  Box  1907,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Artists — Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST,  college  graduate,  4 
years  experience  as  artist  on  daily 
paper.  29  years  old,  samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST.  EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCE®,  Pen,  brush  or  crayon. 
Numerous  reprints.  E'or  meeting,  re¬ 
sume,  or  tear  sheets  write  Box  1420. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Csirtoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  experi¬ 
enced,  veteran,  36,  married,  family. 
Samples  on  request.  Phone  Mornings- 
evenings  ACademy  2-3139  (New  York) 
or  Box  1488,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CARTOONIST,  Elxi>erieneed,  unique 
style,  specializing  on  local  interest 
ideas,  seeks  part  time  work.  Custom 
drawn  samples,  published  or  originals, 
on  request.  Sam  Schwartz,  681  Tlmp- 
son  Place,  New  York  66,  N.  Y. 


Art  Director 
Available  Now 

Our  publishing  company  is  reorganiz¬ 
ing,  which  eliminates  the  position  of 
art  director.  We  have  a  top  man  in 
this  position  and  we  feel  obligated  to 
help  him  relocate.  He  has  served  in 
this  capacity  for  four  years,  had  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  our  art  depart¬ 
ment,  has  shown  ability  to  get  the 
best  out  of  his  artists  and  co-workers. 
He  has  an  extremely  well-rounded  art 
background  which  complements  his 
sales  and  Inte^retive  design  experi¬ 
ence  for  advertising  or  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  work.  For  us,  this  man  is 
truly  a  gem.  We  feel  he  can  he  an 
asset  for  your  organization.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1844,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


STAFF  ARTIST-Cartoonist — S  years 
experience  on  large  daily  and  Sunday. 
Editorials  (Local  and  National)  Grad¬ 
uate  Otis  Art  Institute,  and  Ex  Walt 
Disney  man.  Experienced  air  brush, 
and  layout  .  .  .  Married ;  veteran  :  age 
29  .  .  .  tear  sheets,  and  samples  on 
request.  Box  1910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Send  for  resume  and 
full  particulars.  Box  1431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

AGGREISSIVE  Young  assistant  (Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  desires  position  for 
advancement.  Knows  all  phases  of 
Circulation.  Hard  worker  with  proven 
record.  Family  man.  Can  offer  best 
references.  Box  1416.  Eiditor  Sc  IHib- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCTULATION  or  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Age  42,  Wide  experience,  all 
phases  from  Carrier  up  on  Dailies 
from  5,000  to  100,000.  Never  unem¬ 
ployed.  Seek  change  for  good  personal 
reasons.  Guarantee  results.  Prefer 
South  or  California.  Write  Box  1809, 
Ekfitor  &  Publisher. 

TWENTY  FIVE  YEARS  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  ALL  PHASES.  Circulation  man 
desires  position  as  Assistant  to  busy 
Circulation  Manager.  Excellent  detail 
man  and  trouble  shooter.  Not  afraid 
of  work.  Age  41,  Married.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  Present  employer 
knows  of  this  advertisement.  Box  1906, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  experi¬ 
enced  Manager-Salesman  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Writes  promotion  material.  Box 

1833,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

FLORIDA — Classified  Sales  and  Na¬ 
tional  Merchandising  experience.  Age 
29,  College,  steady,  best  references. 
Can  sell  and  service.  Desire  connection 
on  progressive  Florida  daily.  Box  1819, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  or  Publisher.  15  years 
all  phases.  Southerner.  Box  1429,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

A-1  NEWSPAPER  Ad  Manager.  Pro¬ 
motional  ingenuity,  aggressive.  Proven 
public  relations  ability.  Consider  any 
area.  Family  man,  mid-forties.  Box 
1436,  EWitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (28)  ADVERTISING  Manager 
of  13.000  A.B.C.  Daily  desires  reloca¬ 
tion,  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  Staff  i>osition 
large  daily  or  departmental  head  small 
daily.  Degree,  five  years  experience, 
family  man.  Available  June  1st.  Box 
I  1811,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  15  years  experience ; 
age  40;  married;  capable;  $90-6100. 
Box  1423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wants  position  as  Director,  Working 
Manager,  or  National  Manager.  20 
years  experience.  Sincere,  Aggressive. 
Tactful,  Poised.  Desires  more  resix>n- 
sibility.  Permanent.  Married,  one  son. 
Age  44.  Elxcellent  references.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  12,  9,  4,  5.  Box  1450, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  MAN.  NEWSMAN.  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  AT  COPY,  LAYOUT.  MAKE¬ 
UP,  SPEED  GRAPHIC,  NEWSWRIT- 
ING.  Employed  but  want  permanent 
position  offering  more  opportunity. 
Best  references,  college  graduate,  32. 
married  with  family,  personable,  vet. 
Box  37,  San  Manuel,  Arizona. 


AD  MANAGER  for  daily  in  Chart 
Area  8  or  6.  Nine  years  experience 
with  two  daily  papers,  on  layouts,  copy 
writing,  planning  and  selling  adverti^ 
ing.  Married,  college  graduate,  age  36. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
City  75,000  to  500,000 

SUCCESSFUL  record  retail,  national 
and  classified  sales  and  administration, 
small  staffs  and  large.  Successively 
salesman,  sales  manager,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Have  developed  profitable  rop 
color  and  roto  as  well  as  standard  sell¬ 
ing  campaigns  and  special  sections. 
Diversified  experience  other  newspaper 
departments,  too,  including  business 
management,  public  relations,  and  edi¬ 
ting.  With  present  operation  eight 
years;  have  reached  peak  possibilities 
in  it,  no  change  likely  for  future. 
Ready  for  broader  longtime  opportun¬ 
ity.  42.  Box  1908,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  YOUR  MOVE  I  Capture  this 
young  Ad  Director  with  an  offer  of 
opportunity  and  money.  Married  —  8 
children.  Now  with  20,000  Morning- 
Evening  Daily.  Strong  sales  record — 
Full  of  Ideas.  Help  me  and  I'll  help 
you.  Write  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

POSITION  AS  AD  MANAGER  wanted 
by  top  producer  present  staff.  Experi¬ 
enced.  aggressive,  hard-working,  sin¬ 
cere.  Strong  on  sales,  layout,  copy.  20 
years  retail  sales,  merchandising,  man¬ 
agement.  Department  store,  newspaper 
advertising  experience.  Productive 
ideas.  Sound  knowledge  advertising, 
personnel  training,  leadership.  Family 
man,  60  years  YOUNG!  Veteran,  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Interviews  July-August. 
Prefer  South,  Southwest.  Want  valid, 
permanent  proposition,  future.  Present 
earnings  over  $6,000.  Box  1926,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


$12,000.  Yearly  and  Worth  It 
SPECIAL  EDITION  SALESMAN-ms. 
tions,  editions,  special  pages,  etc.  ONI 
OP  'THE  BEST  in  the  business.  So^, 
industrious,  reliable.  Initiative,  origins)! 
ity.  Proven  producer  on  one  of  Aimn 
tea’s  largest  dailies.  Seeks  permanart 
position.  Box  1911,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
10  YEARS  Editor-Reporter-Slotnu. 
Rated  executive  material.  Ojvered  AU 
Beats  and  Features.  Exi)erien«i4 
sports,  foreign,  makeup.  Top  reftN 
ences  World-Wide.  J-Grad,  Married, 
under  30.  Box  1349,  Editor  & 
lisher. 


NEXT  STEP  UP 

B®ITOR-WRITER.  all-around  desk 
man.  4  years  experience,  seeks  pemas. 
ent  spot  medium  or  large  p.m.  dalb. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1432,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  award  winner,  don’t 
write  unless  you  demand  the  best.  Box 
1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  -  FINANCIAL  ’ 
MANAGING  EDITOR  of  business  6. 
nancial  publishers  desires  challenginf 
position  anywhere.  Also  write  by-llin 
column  for  business  weekly.  Author  of 
books  on  securities  and  industry.  Att 
32,  single,  veteran.  Box  1404,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A.S.N.E.  MEMBERS 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  newsman,  I- 
years  diversified  experience,  seeks  newi 
executive  spot  medium  daily.  Aged  M, 
college  grad,  grew  up  in  the  businea, 
knows  all  phases  medium  daily  open- 
tion.  Very  strong  on  development  of 
local  coverage.  Write  Box  1414,  GiB- 
tor  &  Publisher  for  interview  in  D.t 
during  ASNE  meeting. 
miTORIAL  -  3  years  TV  and  Math* 
Picture  Editor  top  picture  magazine. 
2  years  staff  of  metropolitan  newv 
paper.  Experience  in  publicity,  eopr- 
writing.  Desire  TV  or  picture  magi- 
zine.  ^x  1405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Texan  wants  to  han¬ 
dle  features,  rewrites,  editorials  on 
newspaper,  magazine,  trade  paper. 
Know  make-up.  Mild  climate.  Present 
joh  6  years  making  $100.  Box  1427, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  Woman  will  give  up  life¬ 
time  editorship  in  North  for  similar 
midwest,  southwest.  Box  1439,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FAST,  Accurate.  Experience  all  phaMt 
desk,  all  beats  reporting.  Employed. 
Married.  32,  veteran.  Desk  job  in  West 
desired.  Box  1426.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FEMME  Journalism  major  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  beginning  in  June.  Can  write, 
read  copy,  type,  steno.  Any  area,  sal- 
ary  secondary.  Can  interview  in  New 
York.  Box  1406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  C'H.XRT  AREA  Number  in  .Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FLORIDA  JOB  wanted  by  prize  win¬ 
ning  (port)  writer.  Box  1418,  Iklitor 

g  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

someonelgive  beginning  female 
reporter  a  chance  on  publication  any 
liie.  anywhere.  Peppy  yet  responsible. 
J^chool  honor  grad.  Box  1430,  Editor 

t  Publisher^ _ _ 

managing  editor  of  well-known 
daily  in  80.000  class  seeks  larger  field : 
15  years  previous  good  experience  on 
famous  paper ;  48 ;  health,  habits  ex- 
eellent  Box  1438.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN.  Editor,  foreign 
and  local  reporter,  copy  desk,  staff 
supervisor  wants  a  change.  Employed 
with  no  room  to  grow.  Can  offer  en¬ 
thusiasm  combined  with  experience, 
hard  work  to  Public  Relations,  news- 
I  paper  or  radio  station.  Mature  (42), 

"  knowledge  of  Europe,  good  educational 
background.  Box  1407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

AM  RETIRED,  but  want  back  in.  Any 
desk,  department,  or  beat.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  ;  stickler  for  accuracy.  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

r^rter-reWrite 

S  years  all-around  man.  reporting,  re¬ 
write.  layout,  makeup  on  New  York 
City  metropolitan  and  community  pa¬ 
pers.  Editor  own  New  York  City  com¬ 
munity  papers.  Good  writer  straight 
news  and  bright  features.  Seeks  me¬ 
dium-large  daily  Chart  Areas  1-2-8-6. 
25;  B.A.  :  married.  Box  1412,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  currently  one  man 
staff,  seeks  permanent  job  on  paper 
over  20.000  circulation.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  6,  borderline  areas.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  sports.  Married. 
Available  after  June  1.  Box  1428,  Edi- 
tor  k  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR,  38,  seeks  job  as 
Sunday.  Feature.  City  or  managing 
editor  on  daily.  Bex  1451,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VERSATILE  Writer  and  experienced 
gal  reporter  wants  job  on  BIG  city 
daily.  University  graduate.  Now  em- 
M  ployed  on  metropolitan  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  near  80,000  mark.  Box  1424, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  WRITER  available.  10 
years  writing :  newspaper  food  column  ; 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  publicity; 
news  story,  magazine,  college  bulletin 
experience.  Food  demonstrations :  gas, 
el^ric  utilities,  2V>  years  radio,  tele- 
vision.  Box  1462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  Assignments  3  months 
daily  16,000.  Research  writing  on 
magazine  million  circulation.  Seek 
ipot  any  medium,  any  big  city  area. 
J-Grad,  vet.  26.  single.  M.  Berman, 
1488  Longfellow  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  ambitious  facile  writer  seeks 
mporter  job  on  daily  anywhere.  Last 
job  top  editorial  spot  on  national  trade 
weekly.  Handle  graphic.  Salary  im¬ 
portant  but  opportunity  more  so.  John 
WillUms.  230  B.  30  St..  N.  Y,,  N.  Y. 
WEEKLY  Book  column  by  established 
reviewer  FREE  for  six  months,  to 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  to  continue  thereafter.  Box 
1409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER-RESEARCH^  Young 
woman,  excellent  experience  with  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  daily  newspaper  and 
congressional  news  service.  Seeks  posi- 
i  with  comparable  organization. 
Rcy  1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PSYCHOLOGIST  interested  in  work- 
mg  with  cartoonist  to  develop  new 
Arip  on  child  care.  Box  1602,  Editor 

*  Publisher.  _ 

editorship — weekly — small  daily,  3- 
and-a-half  years  varied  daily  experi- 
mce.  Age  28,  exempt  Vet.  AB  Eng- 
lah.  1  law.  Chart  Area  2.  Now  on 
Metropolitan.  Box  1646,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

KGH  geared  GAL  wants  free  of 
*®r  lined  rut.  Seven  years  of  six 
edition  daily  speed.  The  gamut — from 
•ueiety  to  police.  Not  too  proud  for 
mining  challenging  —  reporter.  Gal 
Friday  or  flunky.  Car,  Columbia  HSJ. 

Box  1616.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

^yCHOLOGIST  will  do  excellent 
diild-care  column  for  free.  Box  1828, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PROOFREADER 

Experienced,  go  anywhere,  accept  any 
reasonable  salary.  Contact  H.  H. 
Richardson,  1102,  Standish  Street. 

Columbia.  South  Carolina. _ 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Other  experience 
also,  seeks  job  in  Native  Massachu¬ 
setts.  J-Grad,  28,  family.  Ready  Now. 

Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEGINNING  Reporter.  Little  exiieri- 
ence  but  energetic,  able.  28,  Vet,  col¬ 
lege.  Can  interview  at  ANPA.  Box 
1728.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Can  SPELL  like  heaven.  News  and 
feature  writer,  27,  experienced  on  60,- 
000  circulation  daily,  wants  reporting 
or  rewr  le.  New  Jersey,  New  York 
area.  Now  iSnglish  Teacher.  Box  1738, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  EDITORS  (man  and  wife) 
seek  summer  employment  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3,  4,  6.  Experience  on 
larger  dailies.  CAR.  Box  1724,  Editor 
^  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  Newspaper  reporter  now 
radio  reporter,  short-hand  thrown  in 
seeking  writing  job  in  New  York  area. 
English  major-32-married.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  good  proi>osal.  including  sec¬ 
retarial  work  leading  to  editorial  or 
writing  assignments.  Box  1717,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — court  house,  city  hall, 
general  assignment,  police,  court,  re¬ 
write,  camera  experience,  medium 
dailies.  Degree.  Box  1706,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WILLIAMS  graduate.  21.  would  like 
to  make  newspaper  career  in  Midwest. 
Going  abroad  on  Fullbrigbt  scholarship 
in  September  and  would  like  three 
months  this  summer  on  newspaper  in 
chart  areas  6  or  7  with  prospect  of 
returning  next  year.  Have  six-month 
training  on  daily  of  100.000.  Write  H. 
L.  Smith,  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

AS^TANT”  S^RTS  Editor  on  mid- 
west  daily,  56.000  circulation,  seeks  job 
on  sports  staff  of  larger  daily,  prefer¬ 
able  in  far  west.  Draft  exempt,  23 
years  old.  Employed  2  years  at  pres¬ 
ent  job  and  have  2^^  years  of  journal¬ 
ism  school.  Available  after  June  16. 
Experienced  in  covering  all  major 
sports.  Can  do  layout  and  editing  work 
also.  Write  Box  1823,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CALIFORNIA  BOUND  —  Writer.  26. 
with  publicity,  sports  experience.  Qual¬ 
ity  writing,  editing — also  camera,  art 
work.  Seeks  sports  or  publicity  job. 

Box  1831,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  Man  needs  Job.  General 
News,  college  graduate.  27.  single, 
some  experience;  any  area.  Box  1816, 

Editor  4it  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  capable  deskman. 
feature  writer,  reporter.  46.  seeks  new 
location  preferably  East  or  South. 
Box  1832.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  deskman 
wants  job  with  live  small  or  medium 
daily.  Chart  Area  10  or  11.  Box  1818, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

INTERNATIONAL  FIELD ;  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  writer.  28.  Long  varied 
experience  in  Latin  America.  Far 
East.  Europe.  Languages.  Clear,  con¬ 
cise  English.  Generate  ideas.  Very 
Strong  on  work  demanding:  rapid,  in¬ 
tense  research,  analysis,  graphic  ex¬ 
position.  Degree.  Vet.  Versatile: 
travel,  go  anywhere.  Box  1810.  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITING  and  editorial 
writing  experience  on  small  town  and 
big  city  papers.  Not  immediately 
available  from  post  on  metropolitan 
daily  but  looking  for  part-ownership 
future  small  daily.  Investment  re- 
sources.  Box  1821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEED  A  WELL  informed  Music 
Columnist?  Cash  in  on  “Pop  A  Jazz” 
craze.  Samples.  Available  low  rates. 

Box  1824,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REWRITE.  DESKMAN.  sharp  heads 
and  layouts,  experienced  all  beats,  ex¬ 
cels  on  local  features,  strong  on  art, 
community-minded,  seeks  resimnsible 
spot  on  good  weekly,  small  daily. 
Knowledge  all  phases  news  operation, 
congenial,  married,  vet,  B.A.,  own  car, 
spe^  graphic.  Box  1837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  29,  with  general  assign¬ 
ment,  police,  city  hall,  federal,  desk 
and  page  one  makeup  experience,  seeks 
job  with  lively  daily.  Prefer  Southwest. 
Write  or  wire:  Allan  Wegemer.  care 
of  3509  Timon  Boulevard,  Corpus 

Christi,  Texas. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Will  willingly  for¬ 
ward  samples  of  work,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  experienced  background. 
Good  habits.  No  floater.  Box  1827, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  reporter  -  photographer, 
valuable  experience.  Immediately  in 
New  York  Area,  available  anywhere 
interesting.  Southern  background.  Box 

1841,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER.  30,  little  work  experience, 
few  references,  now  desires  job  with 
newspaper  or  advertising  agency — in¬ 
telligent,  responsible,  ambitious ;  pay 
secondary  to  experience.  Prefer  (^art 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  1845,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _  _ 

BEGINNING  Reporter.  Little  experi¬ 
ence  many  phases ;  6  years  feature. 
Salary  secondary  provided  livable.  Vet, 
32.  likes  work.  Desires  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Chart  Area  10.  Prefer  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  Denver  areas.  Please  write 
before  May  6  to  L.  Gualdoni,  912  Con¬ 
nelly,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. _ _ 

BY  TEST  in  the  nation’s  top  one  per 
cent  as  far  as  ability  is  concerned ; 
now  employed  as  Number  2  man  in 
editorial  department  of  15,000  daily ; 
but  has  run  own  show ;  international 
background,  and  bylined  in  mass  cir¬ 
culation  dailies  in  past.  Under  40  and 
very  ambitious. 

THIS  Executive  is  not  seeking  an¬ 
other  job,  but  a  top  position  where 
his  judgment,  knowhow  and  ability 
will  be  fully  challenged,  and  where  the 
ceiling  is  uncluttered  by  nepotism.  He’s 
content  to  be  judged  in  a  competitive 
situation  where  he’s  allowed  to  use 
both  hands.  No  objection  to  a  sick 
sheet  under  new  management. 

STRONG  points  are  editorials,  typog¬ 
raphy,  makeup,  deadlines,  English,  co¬ 
ordination  with  mechanical  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  He  can  himself  do 
any  job  he  assigns  to  a  reporter  or 
photographer. 

HE  Shows  up  very  badly  when 
given  responsibility  without  authority. 

FOR  fuller  details,  please  write  Box 

1922.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

CHURCH  EDITOR  —  Readers  are  con¬ 
scious  of  religion  today  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  They  want  more  church  news, 
and  I  know  how  to  make  it  readable. 
General  reporting  background,  with 
college  degree  in  social  science.  Prefer 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Box  1921, 

Edito^  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY  HALL,  sports,  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  feature  writer,  over  a  year 
on  medium  Ohio  daily.  Also,  public 
relations  experience.  Single.  24,  draft 
exempt.  B.  A.  journalism.  Box  1926. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _  _ _ _ 

JUNE  if  GRAD.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Journalism, 
seeks  start  in  reportorial  work.  Mar¬ 
ried,  age  25,  4  F ;  bom  in  Europe, 
intimate  knowledge  of  (^rmany  and 
German  language.  U.  S.  citizen.  Will 
travel  ansrwhere  U.  S.  or  Europe.  Box 
^24.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  writing  opportunity 
with  small  town  paper.  Broad  back¬ 
ground.  good  appearance,  keen  ob¬ 
server,  ability  to  meet  people.  Would 
consider  buying  in  as  partner.  Box 
1730.  Editor  A  Publisber. _ 

MICHIGAN-OHIO-INDIANA 
EDITORS  ATTENTION 

MARRIED  MICHIGAN  native.  28, 
with  four  years’  experience  and  two 
years  of  college,  wants  to  leave  present 
employment  for  spot  farther  north. 
STRONG  ON  police,  city  hall,  camera, 
dig.  features,  and  will  to  work.  WEAK 
ON  editorializing  and  wind.  WITH 
wife  and  two  children,  car,  and  ability 
to  get  along  with  staff.  Box  1909,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  five 
years  experience,  wants  job  in  Chart 
Areas  6.  10,  11  or  12.  Steady,  depend¬ 
able  worker,  fast  and  accurate.  Pres¬ 
ently  making  380  a  week  on  daily  of 
6.000  circulation.  University  graduate, 
single,  veteran.  Write  Box  1929,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER — Looking  for  challenging 
job  with  future.  Three  years  Daily- 
Weekly,  versatile,  some  desk.  Camera 
Experience,  young,  degree.  Box  1930. 

Editor  A_Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  26  years  old, 
married,  veteran,  journalism  major  at 
Indiana  University.  Have  some  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Can  handle  camera 
will  locate  in  Chart  Area  6  or  7.  Avail¬ 
able  about  June  16.  Box  1927,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _  _ 

TOP  ’fashion” WRIT^ 

GOING  TO  PARIS  SOON  I 
SEEKS  newspaper  assignments  cover¬ 
ing  couturier  openings  for  womens’ 
pages.  Box  1938.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TOPFLIGHT  EDITOR7second  In  com¬ 
mand  weekly  in  6,000  plus  class,  seeks 
post  where  owner  desires  retirement 
or  diminished  duties.  Option  to  boy  in 
eventually.  High  type  family  man. 
strong  on  policy,  layout,  great  re8i>ect 
for  people,  ideas.  Weekly,  small  daily. 
Location  secondary  to  opportunity. 
Please  address  Box  1914,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ _  _ 

23  YEAR  OLD  Korean  vet.  J-Grad 
(N.Y.U)  some  newspaper,  public  re¬ 
lations  experience.  Prefer  return  to 
newspaper  work  on  small,  medium  size 
daily.  Single.  Health  consistently  good. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1934.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier. 

26  YEARS  successful  experience  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement  daily  and  weekly  new8pap«r8. 
Will  consider  lease  weekly  or  operate 
for  owner  on  salary  plus  proflt  per¬ 
centage.  Box  1920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WEST  COAST  —  Talent,  training,  ex¬ 
perience  going  to  waste  in  non-editorial 
poeition.  Vet.  27,  single.  AB  Journal¬ 
ism-Political  Science.  9000  daily  city 
beat  and  sports  background,  some 
photography.  Se<'king  editorial,  radio- 
TV  news,  or  public  relations  spot  any¬ 
where  on  West  Coast.  Box  1919,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _  _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  Weekly,  metnv 
politan  daily,  magazine,  radio  experi¬ 
ence.  Top  references.  Single,  own  car. 
Will  go  anywhere  for  right  job  with 
opportunity.  Box  1913,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


Instructort 


COLLEGE  TEACHING  wanted  by 
Public  Relations  director  with  Journ¬ 
alism  M.A.  and  seven  years  on  dailies. 
Box  1720.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


For  A  Competent 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
See  Ad  Under  Administrative 
Box  1413 


Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  36,  news.  Fair- 
child.  commercial  military  experience. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Daily  preferred. 
Have  car.  Box  1807,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  member 
NPPA,  44.  have  family.  Many  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  News  pho¬ 
tography  and  darkroom  in  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Also  commercial.  Four  years 
in  this  country.  Speak  English,  Danish, 
some  German.  1  class  references.  Oper¬ 
ate  Fairchild.  Own  car.  new  cameras 
and  complete  darkroom  equipment  to 
set  up  anywhere.  Looking  for  staff 
position  or  affiliation  with  future. 
Daily  any  size.  Box  1923,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  NOW 
EMPLOYED  by  top  company  seeks 
poeition  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Formerly  with  New  York  City 
daily  in  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
writing.  Service  publicity  during  draft 
period.  Ex-editor  college  daily.  Age  27. 

Box  1918._E^t^r  A  Pi^lisher. _ 

7rEl7EVI«6N  NEWS  SPECIAU'ST 
I  Now  employed  in  top  New  York  job. 
I  Radio,  newsreel  background.  Anxious 
to  put  know-how  to  work  in  public  re¬ 
lations  for  industrial  or  commercial 
Arm  or  agency.  Young.  Married.  Will 
I  relocate.  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  view  of  the  appointment 
this  week  of  R.  Karl  Honaman 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  take  a  more  thorough 
look  at  what  he  said  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  editors  last  week  when  he 
was  still  director  of  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Information  of  the 
Commerce  Department. 

Dispatches  from  Washington 
indicate  Mr.  Honaman’s  ap¬ 
pointment  is  viewed  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  Pentagon  drive  to 
tighten  controls  over  military 
information,  as  set  out  in  Se¬ 
cretary  Charles  E.  Wilson’s 
March  29  directive. 

First  of  all,  who  is  Mr.  Ho¬ 
naman?  He  was  introduced  to 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  by  Byron  Price  as 
“an  expert  in  communications 
and  in  public  relations.”  His 
background  includes  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Laboratory  School 
for  War  Training  of  which  he 
was  director  until  1945.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  latter  on  public  re¬ 
lations.  He  is  a  senior  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engi¬ 
neers  and  a  past  pi-esident  of 
the  New  York  Electrical  So¬ 
ciety.  He  is  presently  on  leave 
from  the  Bell  Telephone  La¬ 
boratories  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Honaman  told  the  editors 
at  the  outset  of  his  talk  that 
“we  have  only  one  concern  and 
that  is  to  see  what,  if  anything, 
is  practical  to  help  protect  our 
country  from  dangers  that  may 
arise  from  informing  a  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  about  our  strategic 
developments,  particularly  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  information 
that  can  help  him  catch  up  in 
a  race  in  which  we  are  very 
obviously  engaged.”  Presum¬ 
ably,  his  duties  at  the  Pentagon 
will  include  this  same  “con¬ 
cern.” 

*  )|c  * 

Mr.  Honaman  said  he  has  no 
ambition  to  be  a  censor  and 
that  “in  our  thinking,  there 
has  been  at  no  time,  and  there 
is  not  now,  any  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship  that  would  constitute  a 
part  of  this.”  In  answer  to  pre¬ 
vious  critics,  he  asserted  this 
included  “voluntary  censorship 
— censorship  seems  to  me  to  be 
something  that  is  applied  or  im¬ 
plied  from  outside  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 


you  can  have  a  truly  voluntary 
censorship.” 

The  problem  will  be  solved 
“only  through  a  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  between  people  who  gener¬ 
ate  information  and  the  people 
who  disseminate  it,”  he  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  this  is  not  “volun¬ 
tary  censorship.” 

Mr.  Honaman  said  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  our  country’s  need  for 
information,  for  the  freedom  of 
exchange  of  information,  and 
for  the  freedom  of  publication. 
But  he  is  worried  about  publi¬ 
cation  of  unclassified  strategic 
information  —  that  means  in¬ 
formation  that  is  not  seci'et,  is 
readily  available  to  all,  but 
which  might  be  helpful  to  a 
potential  enemy  who  took  the 
trouble  to  piece  it  all  together. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the 
case  of  an  engineer  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  job  to  a  defense 
contractor  manufacturing  guid¬ 
ed  missiles.  While  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  security  clearance  he 
decided  to  check  up  on  the 
guided  missile  program  to  see 
what  he  could  find  out.  He  con¬ 
sulted  published  information 
only,  such  as  was  avilable  in  a 
public  library  —  newspapers, 
technical  magazines,  govern¬ 
ment  publications,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  work  he 
wrote  a  45-page  i-eport  with  15 
pages  of  charts  “which  gave 
very  accurate  information  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  weap¬ 
ons  that  were  being  developed 
for  the  defense  of  our  counti'y. 
He  included  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  which  gave  for  each  its 
name,  model  designation,  manu¬ 
facturer,  guidance  system, 
method  of  propulsion,  length, 
diameter,  range,  and  maximum 
altitude.  He  also  included  cer¬ 
tain  reasonable  deductions  con¬ 
ceiving  the  high-level  plans 
and  policies  of  the  whole  guided 
missile  program.  This  report 
was  reasonably  complete,  and 
more  reasonably  accurate.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  accurate  that 
it  was  found  necessary,  when 
it  was  wi'itten,  to  classify  it. 

“All  the  information  put  in 
that  report  was  gathered  from 
information  readily  available 
to  any  one  who  wanted  to  take 
the  trouble  in  this  country  to 
bend  his  mind  into  that  kind  of 
study.” 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Honaman  acknowledged 
that  part  of  this  information 
came  from  government  sources 
and  some  was  publicly  released 
“and  this  problem  is  receiving 
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May  2-4 — New  York  State  Circulation  Manageri  Association, 
spring  mooting,  Hotel  Sheraton  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  3-^— Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  annual  meeting. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

May  4 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  Virginian  Hotel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

May  5-7 — PNNAEA  meeting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

May  6-7 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  6-8 — Iowa  News  Photography  Short  Course  and  Iowa  Pim 
Photographers  Association,  convention.  State  University  of  lows, 
Iowa  City. 

May  7-8 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  spring  meeting,  Hotnl 
Winona,  Winona.  Minn. 


May  8-10 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  22nd 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

May  8-1 1  —National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  25th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


careful  attention.”  Something 
is  going  to  be  done  about  it, 
he  said. 

But,  according  to  government 
people,  Mr.  Honaman  said  “it 
is  very  difficult  on  their  part 
to  solve  this  problem  until  the 
matter  of  widespread  publica¬ 
tion  of  strategic  military  infor¬ 
mation  is  also  solved.” 

Some  people  say  it  should  be 
solved  by  tightening  the  rules 
on  classification.  “To  me,  this 
seems  not  by  any  means  the 
right  answer,”  he  asserted. 
That’s  alright  when  weapons 
are  in  the  experimental  or  blue¬ 
print  stage,  but  when  a  model 
gets  into  production  hundreds 
of  maintenance  manuals  are 
needed  for  the  people  who  will 
operate  the  equipment.  They 
cannot  be  kept  in  safes  but 
must  be  in  jacket  pockets  where 
they  can  used,  and  it  is  no 
longer  physically  possible  to 
keep  information  of  that  sort 
classified,  he  added. 

Mr.  Honaman  says  we  need 
free  interchange  of  ideas  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  military 
defense  and  our  economic 
growth — it  has  played  a  vital 
part  in  our  pi'esent  industrial 
leadership. 

“We  can’t  keep  ahead  just  by 
keeping  secret  what  we  know. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  main¬ 


taining  superior  skills.  If  we 
turn  to  dependence  upon  se- 
civcy  instead  of  skills,  we  would 
be  making  a  very  fatal  mistake. 

“Furthermore,  any  attempt 
to  block  off  the  flow  of  all  ideas 
which  would  help  a  hostile 
power  would  do  us  more  harm 
than  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
we'  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  cold  war,  and  in  a  war 
with  an  extremely  persistent 
enemy,  and  the  process  of 
bringing  information  to  our 
people  necessarily  involves  tell¬ 
ing  the  world.  This  thinking  has 
led  to  two  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  bodies  of  opinion.  One  of 
these  urges  that  we  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  restrictive  and  great¬ 
ly  suppress  information.  The  * 
other  would  urge  that  anything 
arid  everything  that  one  wishes 
to  say  about  our  defense  capa¬ 
bilities  be  freely  published.” 

It  is  his  belief  that  both  po¬ 
sitions  are  in  error  because  they 
overlook  the  need  of  balanced 
judgment,  case  by  case  —  “if 
a  policy  of  exercising  balanced 
judgment  becomes  one  that 
was  followed  by  all  of  us,  and 
armed  with  adequate'  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  facts  that  bear 
upon  these  judgments,  we 
could  serve  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  without  either  encroaching 
{Continued  on  page  126) 
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Printe 


This  ad  was  set  the  ECONOMICAL  way 


. . .  on  a  new  RANGEMASTER  Linotype 


This  sample  food  store  ad  was  keyboarded  from  the  main 
magazines  of  a  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Mixer  Linotype. 

Costly  hand  setting  and  “cutting-in”  were  eliminated  by  key¬ 
boarding  the  intricate  mixed  composition,  and  the  uniform 
Linotype  slugs  were  locked  up  in  jigtime— another  economy! 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  because  the  Rangemaster 
Model  35  sets  sizes  through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt. 
—a  main  magazine  capacity  no  other  mixer  can  match. 

New  Rangemaster  Linotypes  provide  unequalled  type  range 
and  operating  efficiency  for  setting  big  heads  and  display. 

They  can  economize  for  you. 

Phone  or  write  your  Linotype  Agency  today. 


Hydraquadders 
Need  No  Maintenance 

W'illmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  Production 
Manager  of  The  Evening  Star  and 
The  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.  C., 
states  that  seven  Hydraquadders 
“have  gi\en  us  \’ery  satisfaetory  ser\'- 
ice  .  .  .  very  easy  to  operate,  and,  so 
far,  maintenance  free!’ 

Linotype’s  new  Hydraquadder  will 
give  you  complete  satisfaction,  too. 
Ask  your  Linotype  Agency  for  details. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerton  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  In  Linot9P€  ffleetra  and  Spartan  fmmUiMS 


LINOTYPE 


Agaiid**:  Atlanta,  Bo*ton,  Chicaga,  Clovaland,  Dallas,  lot  Angelas,  Now  York,  San  Francisca.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

hinted  in  U.S.A. 


GREATEST  GROWTH 

among  Washington  Newspapers 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  ^ 


-A  /u2peit7~ 

THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  has  had  the  greatest  growth  this 
past  year,  in  its  thirty-four  year  history.  This  acceleration  of  a 
rapid  ten  year  rise  marks  The  News  as  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH:  For  six  months  ending  March  31,  1955— 
five-day  net  paid  circulation  average— 163,867.  Same  average  one 
year  ago— 138,927.  These  23,940  additional  families  reading 
The  News  represent  the  largest  natural  one  year  increase  in  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  history. 

ADVERTISING  GROWTH:  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1955 
The  News  carried  more  lines  of  paid  advertising  than  in  any  com¬ 
parable  12  month  period.  1,871,394  additional  lines  represent  the 
largest  natural  percentage  gain  in  Washington. 

EDITORIAL  GROWTH:  More  sports  news,  more  women’s  news, 
more  local  news,  more  feature  stories  are  bringing  more  and 
more  Washington  readers  to  The  News.  One  feature,  by  Anthony 
Lewis  won  the  coveted  Heywood  Broun  Award  this  year. 


W*  f«el  sure  that  thU  healthy,  vigorous 

growth  will  continue  to  intplement  our  pledge  . .  . 
The  Newt  Sells  More  For  LettI 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.WorM.TW«sramSnw  Sun  COLUMBUS . CWxm 

CLEVELAND . fnu  ONONNATI . foil 

PITTSBURGH . Pnu  KDmJCKY . foil 

SAN  FRANCISCO ......  Nnws  Covmglon  ndrlfon.  Cincinnofl  Potf 

INDIANAPOUS . riiiMt  KNOXVIUE . Nnwi-Swiliiw/ 

Oenarel  AevwtWnf  D«n«rtawnt,  RBO  Park  Araaaa,  New  Tarfc  CHy 


DmVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Nowt  EVANSVILU . Proa 

BIRMINGHAM . Poii-NoraM  HOUSTON . Proa 

MEMPHIS . Proa-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Piva 


MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Comaorcio/ Appooi  ALBUQUUQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINOTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . NoroW-PoV 
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